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Art. L—THE PRESENT STATE AND THE HOPES OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Tuere is a sure word of prophecy, and we know it true, 
“ Ask of me,” saith the Father to the Son, “and I shall give 
thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for thy possession.” (Ps. ii, 8.) The whole world 
was to be converted to our Lord. “ All kings shall fall down 
before him ; all nations shall do him service.” (Ps. Ixxii, 11.) 
“Tt shall come to pass in the last days, that the mountain of 
the Lord’s honse shall be established in the top of the mount- 
ains, and shall be exalted above the hills; and all nations shall 
flow into it.” (Isaiah ii, 2.) And again, “In that day there 
shall be a root of Jesse, which shall stand for an ensign of the 
people ; to it shall the Gentiles seek.” (Isaiah xi, 10.) “ From 
the rising of the sun, even to the going down of the same, my 
name shall be great among the Gentiles, and in every place 
incense shall be offered unto my name, and a pure offering, for 
my name shall be great among the Heathen, saith the Lord of 
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Hosts.” (Mal. i, 11.) “That the earth shall be full of the 


knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” (Isa- 
iah xi, 9.) 

Here is the voice of Prophecy, sure and certain, a clear 
prophecy that all nations shall come to Christ, that the whole 
world shall be converted to Him. Las it been fulfilled /—or is 
it yet to be fulfilled ? 

One of the most strange things, and one of those that the 
most display the weakness of man, is the power that wide- 
spread errors have over the strongest and the most learned. 
One of the ablest men of the seventeenth century, the great Bish- 
op Pearson, after citing these texts, proceeds, in the most unsus- 
pecting and simple-hearted way, to take it for granted that 
they all had been fulfilled! “That all nations did thus come 
into the doctrine preached by Jesus cannot be denied,” &e. 
(Pearson on the Creed. Dobson edition, p. 187.) And yet in 
his time, who had preached to the nations of the SournerN 
Seas? Who had preached to the swarming myriads of Central 
and Southern Africa? Who had given the Gospel to the 
opulous regions who even now for the very want of Christ 
Salou in Buddha? And who then, or now, or at any other 
time since our Lord came upon the earth and died for us, 
even say that these prophecies have been or are fulfilled in 
fact and truth? Indeed, the belief that they have been, is an 
inference, a prejudice from that state of Christianity which 
wrested from the Church her missionary spirit, giving it up 
first into irresponsible hands, those of the monasteries, and then 
extinguishing it altogether, until it flamed up at once in all 

arties at the Reformation. An influence of the Church and 

tate Establishment, that position of Christianity which took 
the Gospel to have two founders, Jesus Curisr our Lord, and 
the Holy Emperor Constantine, equal to the Apostles, (itarée- 
rodos,) and Christianity to have two eras, the first, the period 
when it was preached and propagated, a struggling religion, 
although sent from Heaven, and the second and the greater 
era, that when it took the place of worn out Paganism as the 
State Religion of the Roman Cesars! If this Establishment 
of Christianity, as it is called, be its culmination and perfection, 
no doubt all prophecies regarding its success are then accom- 
plished, or at least those who hold that idea, will very natu- 
rally think it to be so, and that even in despite of statistics, of 
Geography and of History. But, we ask, have these prophecies 
been ff led? We ask in reference to them, what is the state 
of Christianity, and what its hope? We ask the question in 
reference to the present and the past. We ask it, moreover, as 
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a Missionary Church, in which the fire has been kindled that 
shall yet fling the splendor of the Gospel over many nations, 
as the American Catholic, the latest born of the national 
Catholic Churches that have propagated the Gospel over the 
world. The Syro-Chaldean, the Greek, the African-Latin, the 
Roman-Latin, the Celtic, the French, the Anglican, all these 
had their great era, their period when they stood forth indi- 
vidually as the strongest champions of the purest Catholic 
Christianity. We feel that the torch has passed to us; that 
State free and / ope free, we are the first-born of a new era; 
that Christianity, bound with these fetters for a thousand years, 
has escaped from them at I: ast, and stands emancipated here in 
this new land. Her eyes are yet weak with the darkness of 
a thousand years.* Her limbs yet are numb and totter with 
the habitual w eight of the fetters. But she is free. We feel 
ourselves to be the Catholic Church in this land; the mission- 
ary Church and no establishment. We can take nothing short 
of the full fulfillment of the prophec *y—the coming in “of all 
nations to the kingdom of Christ. 

Now in plain words, i in reference to these views, we ask, 
what is at thistime the state of Christianity, and what its hope? 

We answer in the first place, for ourown land. It is known 
that from the first entrance of Christianity into the world down 
till some time in the fifteenth century, all men believed in the 
existenee of a divinely constituted visible society, called the 
Church. They considered it ONE, HOLY, CATHOLIC, and 
APOSTOLIC;; that it is a vitally organized society, having for 
its code the Holy Scriptures, for its rule of faith the Apostles’ 8 
and Nicene Creeds, for its vital life the Holy Spirit, for its 





* Looking at Charlemagne as the Monarch who perfected and completely organ- 
ized the union of Church and State, as Constantine commenced it, that period 
wherein he converted by the sword the Saxons, (785.) is exactly 1000 years before 
the date when the American Church obtained the Episcopacy. Perhaps the date 
when Charlemagne was crowned Emperor of the west by the Pope in St. Peter’s 
at Rome, may be looked upon as an important date in Ecclesiastical History, 
Christmas Day, A. D. 800, A. D. 325 is the Era when Constantine commenced 
the union of Church and State; 800 A. D. when Charlemagne completed it; 1049 
when the scheme of Hildebrand took the place of that of Charlemagne, his being 
State and Church with the supremacy in the State; Hildebrand’s Church and 
State with the supremacy in the Church. 

The same date is also that of the final breach of unity with the Greek Church. 
From this to Trent is the era of Reformations. And then the total disruption of 
the Western Church, with the various reformations or settlements, Jesuit, Calvin- 
ist, Lutheran, Anglican, which ensued upon it. After this came the date 1785 of 
the real Reform: ation, the only settlement that has given any hope for Christianity, 
the year when C hristi anity in this new world was organized by the obtaining of 
the Episeopacy, and placed once more in the true position wherein it was normally 
constituted by Christ our Lord. It will be seen that this date is 1000 years after 
Charlemagne. 
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object the propagation of the Gospel of Christ our Lord, and 

the gathering in of His Elect, that so called from the state of 

Nature and oricinat sIn into the state and life of Grace, they 

might, passing through this life within the body of this sacred 

Society, and in the enjoyment and protection of its privileges, 
ass from the state of Grace into the state of Glory. 

Until the fifteenth century, no one ever doubted that the 
Church of Christ was a Visible Body, beginning with our Lord 
and having a distinct organization, by which it is propagated 
until the end of the world. The great mass of Christians at 
the present hold to this opinion. Eleven out of twelve of all 
those upon whom the name of Christ is named believe and 
are convinced of this doctrine. Here in this country it is true 
that there are only thirty-five hundred ministers out of twent 
thousand who hold this belief, and who consider the Church 
as a divinely constituted and visible Body, or, in other words, 
who profess to believe in the Onr, Hoty, Carnoric and A pos- 
totic Church. The rest for the most part deny that there is 
any such thing asa Church. It is with them “an abstraction,” 
a “voluntary association,” a “congregation,” “the body of 
those that are elect,” “all good men everywhere,” notions all 
of them, evasions every one of them, which, whether adopted 
for that purpose or not, serve men as pretences whereby they 
can escape the grand truth that there is a Church of God upon 
the earth, and may have an excuse for rejecting its claims and 
refusing to enter within its fold. But until the fifteenth cen- 
tury there was no denial of this great fact, and even since then 
eleven twelfths of Christians adhere to Episcopacy, and to the 
doctrine that there is a Church, One, Hoty, Carnoric and 
Aposto.ic, of which the Episcopate is the central fact. 

This then is the state of Christianity at the present time in 
the New Wortp. Three-twentieths only of those that call 
themselves Christians profess to believe in a Church of Christ, 
in any true and real sense. One half of these, the Roman 
Catholics, declare that the other half, Churchmen, have no 
Ministry or Orders whatsoever ! trusting for proof of this asser- 
tion of theirs to the veriest fable ever invented ; and the other 
half assert that the system of their opponents, whom they ad- 
mit to be valid in their ministerial claims, is the most corrupt 
and idolatrous system of Christianity that can be! Strange 
position of the three thousand five hundred clergy that have 
valid Orders, according to the Bible and the Primitive doc- 
trine! Surrounding these discordant ministers of the Church 
of Christ, are a mass of clergy and people,who have no Epis- 
copate, no Ritual, no organization or unity, whose preachers, 
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preach because they are able to preach and a Society employs 
them to preach, whose people are Christians by profession, but 
who, if there be any formula by which Faith is tested, cer- 
tainly are not Christians save in a very loose and general sense 
indeed, but in that sense are Christians. 

And then, again, around them is the huge sea of American 
non-professors, men unbaptized into Christ, and untaught in 
the Gis »e1—bound by no vows and professing no Faith—a 
population by no means bad or immoral as the’ European infi- 
del generally is, but who owe no allegiance to Christ and have 
never professed His name. 3,000,000, at the most, of a pop- 
ulation of Churchmen, Roman Catholics and Episcopalians 
both included, 7,000,000, at the most, of the other promiscuous 
Christianity, and 12 to 15,000,000 of people of no Paith at all! 
Verily, considering the fact that all the original settlers of this 
country were at their arrival, Christians, baptized in one Form 
of Faith or another, with the exception of the early Quakers 
and of some 5 or 600,000 infidel Germans, of late years, Chris- 
tianity has made rare progress—backwards ! 

We cross the Atlantic. France is unquestionably the first 
country in Europe. It has a population of 40,000,000. Not 
more than seventy years ago the State formally renounced 
Christianity. At this present time, the Roman Catholic Church 
has been restored by Sapetion, as a State engine, a means of 
Religious police. It counts not more than 4,000,000 sincere 
Catholics. In Louis the 14th’s time there was hardly to be 
found an unbaptized man in that country. They were all Ro- 
man Catholic Christians by profession of Faith and by Bap- 
tism. Again, consider Germany. Her fervid Lutheranism has 
sunk into rationalistic and philosophical infidelity. Germa- 
ny may be considered the land of unbelief. The Church of 
England has been gradually letting go her hold upon the 
masses of the English population since the era of Charles II. 
In Europe, in this nineteenth century, it is certain that there 
are in proportion to the increase of population, fewer Chris- 
tians by profession of Faith, and by Baptism, than there were 
in the eighteenth. Christianity is diminishing in Europe in 
numbers, in fervor, in everything that can add to its strength. 

Go to the East. Where is Christian Palestine? Christian 
Syria? and Christian Egypt? and Christian Chaldea? where 
Asia Minor, once all Christian ? and the densely peopled Chris- 
tian country that reached along the Mediterranean shores of 
Africa, from Egypt to the Canary Islands? All Mohammedan. 
Blacken on the map those countries in the East where Chris- 
tianity once was the religion of the whole people, and where 
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Mohammedanism now reigns, and you will see how huge a 
wound that false and filthy heresy inflicted upon the Eastern 
Church, how much population it wrested from her or destroyed. 
Although we must remark that the 70,000,000 additional of 
Russian Christians have kept up the actual numbers of the 
Eastern Church, we believe, that in numbers, Christianity 
has gone back. That in the East it is far less than it was in 
the year 500, if we put the Russian Church out of the ques- 
tion ; and that even with this, the new Church of a new race, 
the Church of the East, is perhaps not so numerous as in the 
year 500. And for the Western Church, we do most clearly 
see that in proportion to the population, the number of bap- 
tized men, professing and acceding to the Faith of Christ, is 
by no means what it was three or four hundred years ago.* 
Christianity, as far as numbers is concerned, nowhere in the 
West gains upon the increasing population—does not even 
keep pace with it. 

Yet has it been clearly prophesied, that “in that day the 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in the top 
of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills, and al 
nations shall flow into it,” (Isaiah ii, 2.) “That the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea.” “That in that day there shall be a root of Jesse 
which shall stand for an ensign of the people; to it shall the 
Gentiles seek, and his rest shall be glorious,” (Isaiah xi, 9, 10.) 
And here in the nineteenth century, when, according to the 
best Geographers, the earth has a population of a thousand 
million, and of this whole number there is only a quarter even 
nominal Christians, and they divided and quarreling, men, other- 
wise good and honest, even have the audacity or the stupidity 
to say these prophecies have been fulfilled! to say that Chris- 
tianity has been received of all nations, when it has now barely 
250 million, and when Buddhism, the master-piece of Satan,t 





* There has been flying about the newspapers a calculation somewhat of this 
kind, in reference to \he numbers attached to Christianity : 


OO Ee ee eee oer ae Swede dr seew moi eee ee ee 020,000,000» 
2d x4 JAE w ot odAee Ceti K RH KOC e008 68 ee ee eee e 0,000,000 
3d oer es 1 eee aeecens 75,000,000» 
RN re ee anions baiseekicys ie bed ts ceSuetnean 100,000,000- 


And soon. This folly, which took its rise from Sharon Turner, the author of the 
History of the Anglo Saxors, the man of whom Guizot says that he had plenty of 
facts, but not a single idea in his head or his history, has been completely exposed 
by Dr. Jarvis, and also by the learned Editor of the Calendar. There is no doubt 
that the statement in the text is the true one. 

¢ Schlegel, in his Philosophy of History. 
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has 300 million, and Polytheistic Paganism, the worship of 
Idols, 400 million! 

And others, as simple, lament in presence of these facts, 
“ Alas, somehow or other,—we know not when—and we know 
not how—all nations did receive the Gospel, all nations were 
converted. It must have been so, for it was prophesied that 
it should be so, and therefore it has been a fact. And now we 
are fallen upon the last days. The great apostasy is coming 
and men are going to fall away almost universally from the 
Faith.” To this we say clearly and distinctly, there has been 
no time since our Blessed Lord, when these prophecies have 
been fulfilled, or all nations did profess their baith in Christ. 
Now we have only a quarter of the population of the world, 
and there is no reason to believe that Christianity ever had, at 
any period, the half of the people of the world. Instead, there- 
fore, of asserting that these prophecies have been fulfilled, 
which i in the face of Statistics aad of History is a stupid false- 
hood, or an impudent lie, or else a very clumsy hypothesis 
vain nelle to locate itself as a shelter for timorous and fee- 
ble want of faith, let us cast all this aw: ay and truly and boldly 
taking facts as they are, say “the Gospel has not yet been 
pre: ached to all nations, it has not yet been received of all na- 
et But the Word of God stands true ; the Gospel shall be 
preached over the whole world; all nations shall receive it 
and profess the name of Christ; the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the face of the sea. 
There shall be a root of Jesse which shall stand as an ensign to 
the people, and to him shall the Gentiles seek.” This was 
prophesied of our Blessed Lord’s Religion, it will therefore 
most assuredly take place. History, Statistics, all facts, and 
all knowledge, assure us that it never yet has taken place. It 
is therefore in the future. The reign and triumph ot our most 
holy Religion is yet to come. Instead of stupefying oneself 
with cowardly hypothesis and faint-hearted, faithless assump- 
tions, let us lift up our eyes to the future triumph far away, to 
the dawning of His glory, and the brightness of His rising. 
For over the whole earth the nimbus of that glory is arising, 
this world shall no more be sunk in pagan darkness, but cloth- 
ed in the pure light of a perfect Christianity it shall sing with 
joy as it rolls through the heavens before God. We fully and 
entirely believe these prophecies shall yet be fulfilled; the 
Gospel shall be preached among all nations, and the whole 
world shall confess its Redeemer, and confess His Faith, and 
be baptized into His Church. 

Christianity, since the sixth century, so far as its increase is 
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concerned, has by no means kept pace with the population of 
the world, nor fulfilled the prophecies of its universal conquest 
of the whole world. Nor, again, has it retained its unity. 
There are in existence five or six huge fragments retaining 
Episcopacy. The Churches of the Roman Communion, 100,- 
000,000, of the Greek, 70,000,000, of the English, 40,000,000, 
Swedish, 3,500,000; all of these, Episcopal, yet holding no 
intercommunion whatsoever. And then perhaps there are 
30,000,000 of non-Episcopalians throughout the world. All 
of these call dhenttilies Christians, and are Christians after a 
certain fashion, and in a certain way ; and yet when they are 
tried by their faith and works, or even by their separate stand- 
ards, a very poor and feeble Christianity it does indeed appear. 
Ask of the Roman Church, whose numbers are near two-fifths 
of the whole, whose population are retained Christians by the 
sword and by the rack, whose men of genius and ability are de- 
voured by indifferentism and infidelity in religion, and by 
radical and destructive principles in politics ; Rome, whose ru- 
ling influence is the society of Jesuits, the most immoral and 
dangerous of all secret societies, whose last development in 
Europe and America, is into a systematic Mary-worship—the 
religion that gives its aid systematically to Despotism, and 
systematically assails Constitutional Liberty—that religion, 
whose last Litany to her latest trinity is, “ Jesus, Joseph and 
Mary have mercy upon me, both now and at the hour of 
death!”* And what does she say? “TI am the one holy Cath- 
olic Church—there are no corruptions in me—only develop- 
ments—everything that I teach is absolutely true, and every- 
thing that I do infallibly right.” 

Truly, as Catholic Christians come from the Church of Eng- 
land, we may admit Rome to be truly a Chureh needin, reform 
very much, and still capable of being reformed. But the ques- 
tion how far the corruption of a Church can proceed, it still 
remaining a Church, is as applied to Rome a most difficult 
question. Whilst we are willing to compare the matter to the 
state of Israel of old, in which even to the eye of the great Proph- 
et the whole nation had fallen away and abandoned their God, 
from Dan to Beersheba, and he alone was left, the only one as 
he imagined, in an apostate and God-forsaken nation, and 
yet God showed him that there were remaining still among 
the multitudes of Israel 7,000 who had not fallen, and that thus 
through this small minority against so many myriads, the elec- 
tion was maintained and Israel was still the Elect body ; so 








* See Palmer’s Letter to Wiseman, 
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we may consider that it is with Rome; that she still is a true 
Church, still capable of being reformed and reinstated in prim- 
itive beauty. We may consider that still among her millions 
there are thousands of men and women, in whom weakness 
and ignorance, and invincible prejudice, and goodness of heart 
and feebleness of head, render piety, and holiness, and devotion, 
and Christian zeal possible. But after all, in. reference to 
Rome, the only question seems to be, how far corruption and 
decay can go ina Church, before that Church is destroyed ? 
And holding that she is still a true Church, still capable of 
Reformativn, we hardly see how it is possible to condemn a 
native Spaniard, we will say, or an Italian of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, who, when the corruptions of Rome, Image worship, and 
transubstantiation, and Purgatory, and Mary-Worship, and 
manif.ld Idolatry, were made terms of communion, instead of 
the Nicene and Apostles’ Creed, and the refusing them, was 
thrust out from the National Church—we do not see, we confess, 
that man’s sin, in this,so much as the sin of the Roman Church. 
And when Rome reigned, when the Inquisition racked and 
burned those who would not receive these corruptions, when 
in Germany, and France, and England, the civil sword smote 
those who would have bronght the Church back again to its 
purity by the reading of the Scriptures, and reformation of 
morals, we think we should look upon the sin as lying upon the 
Roman Church, its unlawful terms of communion, and its alli- 
ance with despotism, and respect and pity its opponents. We 
certainly think that the reformed bodies, all of them, except 
the Anglican Church, erred fatally in rejecting Episeopacy, 
and by this cast themselves out from the Unity of the Holy 
Catholic Church. But for the infidelity of Europe, for its im- 
morality, for the present fragmentary state of the Western 
Church, and the seemingly utter and hopeless ruin therein of 
anything like a high toned and sincere Christianity outside of 
England, we have to thank Rome. 

P miticaL Christianity, as such, began with Hildebrand in the 
pontificate of Leo LX, (1049,) and has continued to the present 
time. It began with shuffling and false pretenses, and all the 
arts and manners of the political demagogue, and since then, 
from the Pope upon the throne down to the meanest priest, 
the whole clergy of Rome have been and now are, politicians. 
The Clerical chameuter alternates with the Political. The 
priest with the demagogue or intriguant. The sacred vest- 
ments are soiled in the foulest purlieus of intrigue. And the 
Altar, the Episcopacy, the Sacraments themselves are per- 
verted into the agencies and means of political manoeuvre. 
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This is the true character of Rome and the Romish priesthood, 
since the age of Hildebrand; the amphibious character of a 
political priesthood working towards an unattainable and im- 
possible object of ambition, the reign of the so called Vicar of 
Christ over the whole earth.* Their sovereign pontiff upon 
his throne will barter and sell his influence for political power to 
King or Cesar, to Robert the Norman or Philip of Spain, or 
Louis Napoleon. The meanest priest here in the United States 
will trade in the votes of his congregation with the dir- 
tiest infidel demagogues that can be found, as a means of 
political power to himself and his political church. This is 
the true character of the Roman priesthood and the Roman 
Church since Gregory the 7th or Hildebrand. In despotic 
Austria, in free America, everywhere, for now eight hundred 
years, the priest is a politician, lives alternately in both ele- 
ments, naturally rushes into politics from religion, from reli- 
gion into politics. An amphibious character the priest-poli- 
tician is—but it is constitutional and essential to the tomish 
priest. It is his natural character, and one, which we may 
say will last as long as the anti-Christian scheme of Hilde- 
brand is the theory and practice of the Roman Church.t 





* The Roman Catholics in divers countries are modest,—they will not allow 
more than an indirect influence to be claimed for the Pontiffs over Governments. 
But there is nothing more plain than that Hildebrand and Innocent the Third 
claimed both swords, Temporal and Spiritual. Has any Pope since then re- 
nounced or given up any of the high claims these men made, in the same formal 
way wherein they made them? We trow not. 

+ We speak advisedly when we say anti-Christian, We believe that anti- 
Christ will come in the last days. That he will be a person, a single individual. But 
in the mean time, there are even now many anti-Christs, in the language of St. John— 
that is, there are many in the spirit of anti-Christ. Now taking it for granted 
that anti-Christ is opposition, (avr:, against,) in the way of substitution, (avre, in- 
stead of,) at once we have the test of the anti-Christian quality. Christ, our Lord, 
being ‘ Prophet,” “Priest,” and “King” of the whole earth, every person or 
thing, or influence, which aims to substitute itself for him therein is anti- 
Christian. Hence, most of the knowledge, so called, of this day is anti-Christian. 
Hence, too, from the earliest times down to the present, we see anti-Christian 
characters to belong to the aspirants after Universal Monarchy, from Nimrod 
and Senachereb down to Bonaparte. Romanism takes the peculiar character 
that belongs to Christ, and attributes the universal priesthood to the Roman 
Pontiff. The same theory also assigns to the Pontiff the Universal Monarchy. 
These belong only to the ever present Priest and King of his Church and Kingdom, 
Christ our Lord. Therein is Romanism anti-Christian. In fact, we wonder that 
people cannot, without rage and wrath, which are the main impediments of the 
Roman controversy, place the whole theory of Romanism before them, the 
Hildebrandian theory, we mean, and ask themselves, “who could fill this place,” 
who could exert uprightly and duly these prerogatives? And they would at 
once see that no one could but a man with the attributes of Gop, a man omniscient, 
omnipresent, omnipotent, that is, Christ himself. The theory is, therefore, es- 
sentially anti-Christian, as also incapable of being in any effectual way realized. 

It is very sad in the case of the sincere Popes, those who took their theory to 
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Romanism is political Christianity, and to this hybrid union, 
lasting now for eight hundred years, are due all the corrup- 
tions of Europe. From the age of Hildebrand down to the 
present time, the struggle has gone on for political power by 
sacerdotal means. The Hildebrandine lan develops it- 
self in corruption of doctrine down to our own time, in decay 
of morals and in the strength of the influences, political and 
social, that it arrays against itself. We consider that for these 
eight hundred years as the scheme has grown in Europe, so 
has infidelity grown—so has corruption grown—so have des- 
potie and radical principles at opposite poles increased in poli- 
tics, and so has constitutional liberty decayed. Let the freest 
nation constitutionally and the purest, come under her domin- 
ion, and that nation will be covered with infidelity and ignor- 
ance, with corruption of morals, and then with hatred to all re- 
ligion and all government solely by the normal action of Popery. 

Prayer, and all the Offices of religion universally celebra- 
ted and attended in a foreign language, are enough to deprive 
the Liturgy of its teaching and educational power upon the 
mass of the people. <A clergy existing under a compulsory ce- 
libacy cannot be a moral clergy. The Confessional, as it is in 
the Romish Church, is a ready means of maintaining power 
and spreading immorality. And a closed Bible and the 
Scriptures held rigidly from the perusal of the people by the 
priesthood, as the only means of maintaining their position and 
power, is a great and ruinous wrong. If a populous and free 
nation is to be ground down, to be trodden to the earth, to be 
made capable of existing only under despotism, the Lilde- 
brandine Romish Church in its doctrines, its principles and its 
whole machinery of life and action is the body that can solve 
that problem, can bring about those results. 

The Political Christianity of Rome, by the necessity of its 
being, must become more and more obstinate in its delusions 
and its assumptions, until it perish—more self-asserting, more 
infallible, more denunciatory. It must produce, by the reac- 
tion against its dogmas, more infidelity and more destructive 





be primitive Christianity—those, we mean, before the era of Philip the Fair—to see 
how it forces them upon anti-Christian ground. One of the grandest of them, for 
instance, Innocent the 3d, (A. D. 1215,) uses of himself as Pope, these worda, 
“To me it is said in the Prophet, I have set thee over nations and over kingdoms to 
root out and to pull down, and to destroy and to throw down, and to build and to 
plant. To me, also,it is said in the person of the Apostle, To thee I will give the 
keys of the kingdom of Heaven. For I am in the middle state, between God 
and Man, below God, but above man—yea, greater than man, since I judge all 
men, and am judged of none. Am I not the Bridegroom, and each of you the 
bridegroom's friend,” &c., &e.—Cosin’s History of Transubstantiation, p. 187. 
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radicalism, as well as more immorality. But there is a Gop 
who governs this world—and the Heart, the Reason, the Con- 
science exist still in the humanity which He has made. The 
constitution of Man is still the same and the God-given human- 
ity which craves for, and seeks after, even in its blindness, 
the doctrine of a true Catholic Christianity, is to this day, 
as it has been since the days of Hildebrand, a meek lament- 
er, a determined reformer, or a fierce and irritated rebel 
against the monstrous exaggerations of doctrine and corruptions 
of practice inthe Roman Church. And the written Word of 
God in the originals exists, admitted by themselves, as author- 
itative, and unquestionable, the best corrective of all the in- 
fluences that are anti-Romish; and then, lastly, the Gop 
Who governs the world, in whose hands are the nations; through 
His Providence, it seems as if it were possible that a way may 
be made for those nations to be free from this thraldom, for 
Rome, or at least for those nations apart from Italy, to be re- 
formed. But in Rome herself, with her present system and 
her Senge tg we have no hope for Christianity, and its 
progress. For her, in our opinion, the sole hope of Reforma- 
tion is in the destruction of her system, in the giving up of the 
principles peculiarly Roman. Let the Pope of Rome become, 
and be the Bishop of Rome. Let the Liturgies and Services be 
in the vernacular. Let the Holy Communion be given in both 
kinds. Let the Bible be read by the people in their own 
tongues, and let the priesthood be freed from compulsory ce- 
libacy, and the Roman Church can be reformed. 

And, before all this, let the bar to all these reforms be re- 
moved, the assertion of the Supremacy and the infallibility of 
that particular Church, which two doctrines, as long as they 
exist, impede all other reforms. In other words, for the Ro- 
man Church and the Churches of her obedience, we see no hope 
save the destruction of the peculiar Romish system. Most like- 
ly, the Pontiffin Rome and his Italian priesthood will persevere 
until the system develops to its utmost, and produces its Mo- 
hammed, a new anti-Christ of the West, to answer to him who 
sprung trom the corruption of Eastern Christianity. Rome 
will persevere most likely, until all the nations of Europe 
break away, and until the volcanic agencies that are at work 
underneath the city, at their appointed time, break forth and 
the city and the latest head of her perfectly developed system, 
be as Sedom, and like Gomorrah. 

But, for Christianity, for its progress towards primitive puri- 
ty and holiness, onward to its final reign over the whole earth, 
there is no help or hope in Rome—no expectation from her, 
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save of further corruption, more disintegration, more infidelity, 
and more development. 

The only hepe is the destruction of the peculiarly Romish 
system, as such. ‘No peace with Rome,” no compromise, no 
imitation ; this should be the only resolve upon the subject ot 
the Church in this country. 

But with regard to the Romanism existing here in the United 
States, we do conceive it more possible for it to be reformed; 
we do think that its laity can resist and make void the schemes 
for concentrating all property and power in the hands of the 
priesthood. They can insist upon and obtain the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, and the educatiun in them of the young. 
They can urge forward the having of their Services in the 
vernacular. They can lend their weight towards the entire 
EUCHARIST, for the laity instead of a mutilated sacrament. 
And above all, they can give their influence towards a married 
ae and against a foreign and ultramontane clergy. 

iey have here, in this land, thanks to the good providence ot 
God, no Ferdinand of Austria, no possibility of an Inquisition 
or of civil persecution. Their Church here is capable of refor- 
mation without check from the civilsword. Nay, by the very 
fact of their position in free America, it is standing upon the 
brink of Reformation. 

So much we have thought it necessary to say, that our read- 
ers may see the broad and on difference we consider to exist 
in Romanism in Europe, which save it is snatched from it by a 
miracle must run its course and reach the completion of its 
developments by the very fact of its position, and Romanism 
here, which is by its position capable of Reform. Not that it 
is reformed. Its million of Celtic Irish even in this country 
hold yet and cling to the national hatred of the Saxon. Their 
natural tendency is to be led by chieftains; to put faith in dem- 
agogues; to rw Aon in a political religion. Their descend- 
ants will be free from all this. The priests of the present day 
are two-thirds foreigners and ultramontanes; men steeped 
in the gall of the system, and sent here because they are so, 
because being such they are pledged and devoted to the Italian 
system and will admit of no reform that can impinge upon it. 
If Romanism continues an organization in this couotry and 
the Roman Catholic religion becomes American, their priest- 
hood must become in the mass American, coming from the 
American laity and sympathizing with them. By a desperate 
effort and by united work, the Romish priesthood at the pre- 
sent time, can, as they are trying to po keep the Romish 
Church in the United States for a time ultramontane and un- 
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reformed. But, let one generation pass, and the priesthood as 
well as the laity will be engaged in abating the Romish sys- 
tem, and one by one clearing away its corruptions. They can 
do a great deal even now. And no doubt the providence of 
God, which has placed them in a land where the Church is per- 
fectly State-free and they cannot be persecuted by others or 
persecute them—where all are free to worship according to 
their conscience and their reason—and where the Hoty Scriv- 
TURES are open to all—no doubt this is leading many back 
even unconsciously to the grounds of their own original Faith, 
the Faith of the Church of Rome before her corruptions,that is, 
Scripture interpreted by primitive and universal consent, the 
same basis whereupon the Reformation of the English Church 

ras placed by her first reformers. To this terminus it seems 
to us native-born American Romanism must tend, and this 
end it must reach when the present generation shall have passed 
away. 

With regard tothe Greek Church, or rather the Greco-Rus- 
sian Church, we know less than we do of the Romish. It 
seems to have floating among the people and the priesthood, 
many errors kindred to those of Romanism. But it never has 
declared itself infallible. These same errors stand therefore in 
a different position from what they do in the Romish Church, 
Again the Greek Church, retaining, nay, enforcing and com- 
pelling the marriage of the parochial clergy, has been free 
from that imputation of immorality which has ever hung 
round the Romish clergy, and has been the cause of so much 
European infidélity. Therefore, while the whole population 
of France, for instance, was, at one time, lost to Christianity 
and the Romish Church of France, the Greek clergy under 
the Turks, the Greco-Russian under the brutal Tartar tyranny, 
continued to maintain their influence and retained their whole 
population within the Church. We have read “ Plato’s Trea- 
tise,” the ‘Longer and Shorter Catechism of the Russian 
Church,’ and the “ Treatise on the duty of Parish Priests,” 
and considering the Despotism under which Russia exists, 
we must think the Greco-Russian Church, measured by these 
its standards, greatly nearer to primitive and Scriptural Chris- 
tianity, greatly more full of hope than the Roman Catholic. 

But as the Romanic race in Europe overpowered the Celt 
and gave a new organization and new rulers to Europe, and 
then itself was overidden by a newer race, the Gothic, and re- 
ceived from them new institutions and new blood, so would it 
seem that the newest race of all, the Russo-Sclavonic, is im- 
pending over Europe. Germany probably may receive a new 
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nobility and a new Christianity from Russia, and France and 
Spain, even all Europe, may possibly be under the dominion 
of that new race and their old religion. 

The two mightiest kingdoms of the west united have in this 
last war, made far less resistance to Russia than the Roman 
Empire did to the first assaults of the Gothic races. It may be 
that the national and religious systems of Europe need not 
Reformation but substitution. It may be that such an epoch 
is approaching. But be that as it may the oneness in senti- 
ment upon all subjects of the Russo-Sclavonic race is very re- 
markable, considering the large population. Let them even in 
this last war have dad a general in the field equal in genius to 
the great engineer who falsified so splendidly the calculations 
of his science, and there would have been but a poor account 
of the war on the Protestant-Papal-Mohammedan side. Mili- 
tary Genius, the born and natural capabilities of a general, 
seems to be the rarest of all natural products. And one pecu- 
liar method whereby God brings about His work and defeats 
the wisdom of statesmen and overthrows the accumulated 
wealth and systematic organization of ages, seems to be the 
raising up of such genius in the most unexpected places and 
persons. From Alexander and Cesar, Belisarins, Alarick and 
Genghis, and Timor, down through Charlemagne, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Marlborough, Bonaparte and Washington—the 
born General—the man who has natural military genius seems 
the greatest agent in the hand of God for destroying all polit- 
ical calculations and overthrowing all organizations which in 
JTis providence should be overthrown. ‘Looking at this last 
Russian War, it has seemed to us, that a general in this sense 
was all that Russia needed. She may come yet to have such 
aman. And in this case European affairs will be discussed 
and managed in a different way. The whole system of Europe 
most likely will be changed. And the Popedom, once politi- 
cally necessary and still maintained in existence only by Euro- 
pean politics, may cease to be, and with it the whole Romish 
system be very summarily refuted. 

We do not by any means desire such a thing as a new terri- 
torial invasion of Europe. We are conservative, and consider 
that the worst of all reformations is the irruption of a new 
race. But it looks very much as if the European system were 
threatened with such a reformation; and it seems as if but 
littie were required to bring it about. And in the meantime 
the Greco-Russian Church is wrapped up in the fortunes of the 
Russo-Sclavon people, and comparing them with the broken 
down nationalities, the military despotisms, and the corrupt 
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Christianity and the more corrupt literature and philosophy 
of Western Continental Europe, it does seem very likely that 
a high historical destiny is in store for that race, a wider spread 
and a more extended sway for that Church and priesthood. 

It is not, we think, at all improbable, that in Germany, in 
France, and even in Italy, the Russian Bayards may replace 
the worn out Gothic nobility, and that a Greco-Russian Patri- 
arch may yet administer the communion in both kinds to a 
married priesthood in St. Peter’s in Rome. Rome has seen 
nearly all the conquerors of the world from Alarick and 
Ghelloenann to Bourbon and Napoleon. She may yet see 
this also. But for the Eastern Church itself in Russia there 
is but little hope that apart from the fortunes of the Russian 
race it will make any independent or extra-national progress 
or impel the course of the Gospel onward towards its final 
victory. As far as Russia goes, it goes. As far as Russia sub- 
dues or absorbs the nations that are within her influence, so far 
the Greek Church will become the Church of each land as 
it becomes Russianized. A married clergy will always have a 
sincere influence in favor of morality. A Church not bound 
to past errors by the pretense of infallibility can reform in all 
things. A Church that has the Bible open to the priesthood 
and to the masses, and has its Liturgies in the national tongne, 
must be a teaching Church and a Scriptural Church. But there 
is, after all, little hope, save in territorial expansion, for the 
onward progress of a Church so loyal or so obsequious, so bound 
in the chains of an Erastian state supremacy of the strongest 
kind. So-much is this the case that the Czar seems really the 
Lay Pore of Russia, and the ‘“ Most Holy Governing Synod”— 
a bedy in which military men under his orders have a great 
deal more influence than its Bishops. 

There is however another aspect in which to look upon the 
Greek Church of Russia. Russia, like other strong nations, has 
along memory. In the days of her weakness, the Romish See 
attempted her conversion by intrigue, by raising up pretenders 
to the throne, and thus cherishing civil war and dissension, and 
to crown all by the invading sword of Poland. Poland, in the 
day of her power, was the devoted agent, the merciless military 
ally of Popery, in its designs upon Russia. Their debt to 
Poland has been paid, perhaps over paid. The Russian priest- 
hood owe another to Romanism. In fact, the Romish usurpa- 
tion is detested and abhorred not less by the present Russian 
Church, than it was in the era of Elizabeth by that of England. 
And in the sense of anti-Romish—the main sense in which the 
word Protestant belongs to us—the Greek clergy are far more 
Protestant than we are. 
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In fact, from what we can understand, the Russian nation 
and the Russian Church stand in the same position towards 
Romanism now as the English Church and nation did in the 
glorious reign of Queen Elizabeth. The Church and the nation 
are steadily and systematically opposed to the politics and the 
religion of the Romish See. And this is something in Europe 
at the present time, when political or infidel France, and Eng- 
land once Protestant, but now only mercantile and manufac- 
turing, and worn out Mohammedism, have all been fighting 
side by side against Russia, the only nation with an established 
Church which has the consistency to think Christianity worth 
fighting for, or Mohammedism worth fighting against, when 
those nations professing the law of nations have fought for a 
dynasty whose rule of succession is concubinage and child 
murder. It is something, at the present time, when Papal 
Austria, Infidel France and Trading England are bidding for 
the influence Rome has left, “that her priesthood” in these 
several nations “may support the Government,” when the 
new Robert Guiscard at once has satisfied the vain glory of 
France, so deadly wounded at Borodino, and bartered her 
sword for Roman recognition, perhaps a coronation by the 
Pope, by HIS war against Russia. Good it is, in these days, 
when modern politics, ‘the art of living from hand to mouth,’ 
is bidding for the influence of the Romish priesthood every- 
where else, to see a nation as such steadily opposed to the 
whole system, as was England once.* 

In fact, to all Americans, Russia, in her progress and in all 
her movements, is most interesting. The United States and 
Russia are the first-born nationalities of the new class,—the 
eldest of the giant races. Each of us, with a territory ten times 
the size of France, with a population which in a 100 years 
must be 200 millions—each homogeneous in race and undivided 





*It is very curious to see in Europe the fate of the nations, that have been the 
political tools of the Roman scheme, as well as of those who have opposed it. Poland, 
the most abject instrument of Roman Power, is blotted from the map of Europe. 
Spain, once so great, is ruined. Italy is a nonentity. Whereas Holland, Sweden, 
England, France, once the strongest opponents of Rome, all these are and have 
been prosperous. At present Austria is the type of one class, Prussia of the other. 
It remains to see what will be the issue in reference to them. But in truth in 
Europe from 1099 there has been no politics, no policy, no war, beneath which 
does not lie this great controversy between the Roman Theory, (Church and State, 
the supremacy belonging to the Church,) and the Imperial Theory, (State and 
Church, the supremacy belonging to the State.) Papal and Imperial, Guelf and 
Gibeline, Hildebrandine and Carolinian, it was the same controversy in different 
forms. This is, as Ranke calls it, the problem of Europe. We only have attained 
to the solution of it, the utter separation of Church and State, and therefore the 
termination of the strife between them for the Supremacy, and this, as the 
readers of these papers will see, not by our own wisdom, but by the power of God. 
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in territory, we are to all intents the two nations of the world ; 
the two mightiest powers, even now, in our undeveloped and 
infantile state. And so matched in territory, population, and 
expectation, or rather certainty of growth and progress, we are 
by the strange providence of God as nations so placed that 
strife and contest between us is hardly possible, hardly ever 
can the smallest jealousy come into being between us. In fact, 
with the huge population and extended territory of Russia, her 
best interests lie in calling to her aid our mechanical and engi- 
neering genius and our financial abilities, and employing them 
in organizing her industry and developing her resources. This 
has begun already and must increase. It must go on both 
with respect to State work and private industry. Citizens of 
the United States must take there ultimately the position the 
Germans have had since the time of Peter the Great. It is 
therefore very likely that our acquaintance with Russia will 
extend and our oe done be more cordial every year. This 
seems to be in reference to Russia and the United States the 
leading of Providence. It may be that the way is opening for 
the reunion of the Church of the East with that of the West, 
broken up by Hildebrand, and the natural cordiality of the 
United States and Russia may be leading onward towards it. 
In this way, it is possible that the Greek Church, especially 
in Russia, has its work to do and its part to play in the victory 
of Christianity over the world; but it is, as we have said, 
wrapped up in the nation, and as far only as a national Church 
can go, it goes. As for any direct movements towards bring- 
ing other nations within its sphere, it is less active than Rome. 
For even the false position of Rome, that she exclusively is the 
Catholic Church, renders a constant aggressiveness, a constant 
rear tes upon those without necessary, which gives a sem- 
lance of progress to her that the Greek Church cannot pretend 
to. We have in the previous part of this Article concluded 
that Rome can never be universal, can never become the Cath- 
olic religion of the world, without modifications which would 
cause her to cease being Romish, in fact, destroy the peculiar 
Romish system. We may, apart from national progress, con- 
clude that the same is the case with the Holy Church of the East. 
If these ancient Churches are to be the main elements in the 
perfect and spotless Christianity that is to reign over the 
renovated world, they have much dross to purge away, many 
corruptions to be reformed. We have, as we have said, more 
hope for the Eastern Church than for that of Rome ; and yet, 
so immovable are they in their traditions and their nation- 
alisms, that only from without, only by the Providence of God, 
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only by the wreck which time and change evermore bring 
upon old systems, can we think that they will be freed from 
their present encumberments, or enabled to act in any way as 
is necessary to the time, or to move otherwise than in the deep 
worn ruts of dead ages. If they barely keep their systems 
alive and support those who do it, it is all they can do. Fur- 
ther aggressions, more freedom or more vitality than will effect 
this, we cannot expect. 

We come, lastly, to the Church of England and to her daugh- 
ter Churches in the United States and elsewhere ; and, lastly, to 
Dissent, or the non-Episcopal communities over the world. 

With regard to the Church of England, we consider her to 
have been reformed upon the purest principles, while the 
Jesuit reform of the Roman Church at Trent was constructed up- 
on the very highest principles of Hildebrandine or ultramontane 
popery—the English reform took for its basis the Church 
under Episcopacy, the Open Bible, the Authoritative Interpre- 
tation of the Universal Church, on matters of Faith, and free- 
dom on matters of Opinion. And, besides this, she has no 
tumultuary Church—no organized mob of destructives and 
rebels against authority. Solemnly and constitutionally, by the 
regular action of her State legislature and her national Church 
council, (now, alas! since the days of George II, extinct in its ac- 
tion,) she removed one by one deliberately* all the national 
usurpations and religious corruptions of Rome. One by one, 
the Romish corruptions in Polity and in Practice were remov- 
ed by authority. And the English nation stood forth profess- 
ing unanimously, as we can see evidenced in the works of 
Jewell, Bramhall, Andrews, Hooker, Pearson and Bull, the 
pure Catholic Faith of the purest ages. A glory and a beacon 
the Church of England became through the world, the strong 
bulwark of reform against Popery, the upholder of constitu- 
tional liberty against the despotism of Spain. 

The championships of Religion and Liberty were entrusted 
to England by the Almighty, and well did that great Queen 
whom the political dwarts and small religionists of our day so 
little comprehend, fulfill her great duty as the head of Eng)and’s 





* The constitutional and parliamentary deliberateness whereby the English au- 
thorities removed one by one all the corruptions of Romanism in Church and 
State is a peculiar character of the English Reformation. It contrasts most admi- 
rably with the violence and tumultuous fury of the continental reforms, both 
Calvinist and Lutheran. It was not radical demagogues, mob orators and pam- 
phleteers that carried out the Anglican Reformation in its steps, but statesmen and 
clergy acting deliberately and constitutionally. The various steps may be seen 
in Palmer’s Treatise on the Church. 
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State and Church in that great conflict. Her reign was the cul- 
minating glory, the meridian splendor of England ; and the 

reat heart, and great head raised upon high on its most central 
satin Statesmen, and Poets, and Philosophers, whom this 
merely intellectual and by no means religious or statesman- 
like age worships as far as it is capable of worshiping any- 
thing, worshiped her. And Bacon and Shakespeare, and vs 
cer, Sydney and Raleigh, and Drake, Burleigh and Hooker, 
and Andrews revered and almost worshiped her,* whom that 
small Lord Macaulay, the author of a romance called the His- 
tory of England, depreciates and counts quite inferior to him- 
self or Lord John Russell. 

But the Church of England is an Island Church, as is the 
nation an Island nation. The English Constitution, moreover, 
was an organized part of this reform. The Church and the 
State were in that reform, but two aspects of the same body, 
the English Nation. Such a Church could remain in its per- 
fection only under such a head as Queen Elizabeth. Its ideal 
could be expounded and the balance arranged and adjusted 
only by nid a man as Hooker, the very genius of moderation 
and judicious compromise. The ideal of the last was realized 
only by the mighty, kingly abilities of the first. When her 
strong hand, which held the balance even between the Church 
and the State, and did justice and made equal the rights of both, 
ceased to sway the sceptre, then at once the State began to 
preponderate. 

Rome, at least, had the idea of propagandism, of universal 
existence, even though it were in the form of universal tyranny. 
But the Island Church was the national Church of an exclusive 
and self-asserting people, and sent out no Missionaries. She 
had the Catholic Faith free from Roman corruptions, with the 
primitive Episcopacy, and the open Bible, but no idea of pro- 





* We give Hooker’s estimation of Queen Elizabeth : 

‘Constancy in prayer forall men. Her especially whose sacred person, matched 
with incomparable goodness of nature, hath hitherto been God’s most happy 
instrument, by him miraculously kept for works of a miraculous preservation and 
safety unto others; that as ‘by the sword of the Lord and of Gideon,’ was some- 
times the cry of the people of Israel, so it might deservedly at this day be the 
song of innumerable multitudes. * * * Yea the true inscription, title or style 
of all Churches as yet standing within the nation, ‘ By the goodness of God and 
His servant Elizabeth,’ ” &c. 

Was Hooker a base sycophant, and Elizabeth no greater and no better than 
George the 4th? or since from all these men whom Macaulay and his set worship, 
or pretend to worship, we can find passages of as lofiy praise of Queen Elizabeth, 
is it not likely that they were entirely sincere in their praise, and that she was as 
great as they thought her to be? Such stars as these are likely to cluster and 
revolve only around a central sun. 
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gress had she outside her own national limits. A Church that 
will live, by its very idea must have before its mind universal 
extension, unity all over the world of all Christians in the True 
Faith, holiness in its own members, and its own great Apos- 
tolic origin and Apostolic Commission. In other words, 
a Church to endure and prosper, must be a Missionary 
Church. A Church that forgets these grand objects, this 
grand fourfold ideal once half-realized, and once again in 
this world’s course to be wholly realized, forgets its very duty 
asa Church. And the English Reform seems to have forgot- 
ten these ideas. Alfred, in Saxon times, had sent Thanes and 
Bishops on a three years’ voyage to Hindgstan. In later times, 
Winfred the Englishman, became the apcstle of Germany, but 
from the times of Elizabeth, the Ideal before the English mind 
seems to have been the National Church and the National State 
exclusively, as a terminus beyond which they could not and 
would not look. 

And, therefore, in the succeeding half century, the two fatal 
influences kept down so strongly by Elizabeth, Puritanism, 
religiously and politically destructive to England ; and Pope- 
ry, at the opposite pole, as destructive to the Church and the 
State, had power, and increased in strength when the strong 
monarch passed away. It seems as if for her sins of omission 
and quietude, that (aod had aided these powers and given to 
England in His wrath, Kings whose every movement was a 
help positively or negatively to Puritanism or Popery. In 
fact, looking upon the Stuarts in reference to the duties of 
Kings and Statesmen, and according to the measure of Eliza- 
beth’s work, it is very hard to find four men more unwise than 
the pedantic, cowardly, cunning James I, the uxorious, insin- 
cere, indecisive Charles I, the adulterous, false-hearted and 
epicurean fool, Charles II, or the bigoted, unstatesmanlike fool, 
James II. These men’s follies, vices, and even their virtues and 
good qualities, (and these last they had in great abundance,)seem 
to have been the means of overthrowing the Elizabethan Con- 
stitution of England, and making vain all her great work for 
fifty years. And yet James I, had real learning; Charles I, 
undoubted piety ; Charles II, sense and wit; and James II, 
heroic valor in his youth, and in his latter days, deep if mis- 
guided piety. But because they were unwise each in his pe- 
culiar way, they unloosed and gave strength to those two pow- 
ers most hostile to the English Church. 

Under the influence of these two powers, set free by these 
four monarchs, the Elizabethan Constitution began to perish, 
and for nearly one hundred years monarchy, as a living power, 
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became less and less, until under William ITI, the Whig aristoc- 
racy installed their Family Government under the pretense of a 
monarchy without the reality. For the King of England, for 
now one hiendved and seventy years, has had less real power 
than a President of the United States, and is merely a State 
functionary for the signing of bills. Since James II, there 
has been no King in England, even in intent and design, since 
Elizabeth, no King in fact and truth. The Elizabethan State 
began to perish with the accession of James I, the ruin was 
completed only at the accession of William III. The Eliza- 
bethan Church retained her strength, her influence with the 
people, her constitutional powers entire, until then. But since 
then, the House of Orange, and the House of Brunswick, have 
steadily destroyed the powers of the Church, steadily made 
their political influence to preponderate over her. From him 
who drove out Sancroft and the Bishops because they would 
not perjure themselves, who systematically began the trick of 
giving Bishopricks and dignities to slippery politicians as re- 
wards, and established Presbyterianism as the State Religion 
in Scotland, down to her who recognized that Presbyterianism 
in Scotland by her presence at its worship, the whole theory of 
all these monarchs and all these governments has been opposed 
to the very Church they are said to protect. It is not the 
doctrine of Hooker that the Church and the State are merely 
aspects of the same Body, the Nation, all citizens being 
baptized members of the Church, and all members of the 
Church being also members of the State, the same doctrine 
being also that of the great statesman, Edmund Burke—this 
is not the doctrine they practice upon. Theirs is a temporizing 
Erastianism, waiting until its time may come—the Erastian 
theory—the idea that all religions are indifferent, equally good 
if men are only sincere, that religion is a department of the 
State, a portion of Srarr-porrry, as Commerce or Po ice, or 
Foreign Affairs, and to have a Drerarrmenr as well as these, 
the Department and Ministry of Retiaion. This is the theory 
upon which all the monarchs of England have acted, from the 
era of William II[—a theory as different from that of the 
Elizabethan Church as the Government of England for the 
same time is from the monarchy of that Queen; and both of 
them systematic encroachments of that Whig spirit, so called, 
which for one hundred and seventy years in England has hated 
Popery and has hated Puritanism, and yet has never refused 
the aid of either as against Monarchy and the Church. 

The English Church yet survives, the English nation still 
exists, and the English Common Law. How far the English 
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Constitution is in existence is a problem. English Whigism, 
(American is a very different thing,) with the aid of its two 
allies, took advantage of the folly of the Stuarts and the igno- 
rance of William and the first Brunswicks, and destroyed or 
mutilated Monarchy. Aristocracy then established seems now 
to be overthrown virtually by Democracy—that is, by Parlia- 
mentarianism or Girondinism, the feeblest of all the forerunners 
of Democracy. How long this may last until it reaches its 
consummation, that is to say, the asking and the answering of 
the great question, “ what is the use of a King who is but a 
state pageant, and would be bettered by an actual person, a 
living President? What is the use of a House of Peers? how 
much better a Senate of men of real wisdom? Why nét an 
American Republic?” These questions seem to come closer 
and closer every year. Even such a paper as the London 
Times seems to put equivalent questions constantly. Most 
likely the time will come when these questions, having been 
put tor fifty years continuously, and argued upon for so ‘long a 
time, the whole nation will have become democratic in fact 
and truth. And then, as an edifice undermined gradually 
sinks down, so will the whole pageantry go, and with it all 
property, all rights, all privileges, and institutions, into the 
roaring flood. 

Thus, most likely, if God do not interfere, will come to an 
end all that remains of the English Constitution. We do not 
believe the possibility of an American Republic in any country 
in Europe, least of all in England. The only result would be 
ten years botching and patching, ten years anarchy and cruel 
political struggles and massacres, and then a victorious Gene- 
ral, ruling and restraining this anarchy and becoming the 
despotic Emperor of England. Still less do we believe in any 
aid or help against the tendency towards this result short of 
setting the Church of England free from the State, permitting 
the Church to manage her own property in each diocese for 
Church uses, and to hold her own legislative assemblies on 
matters purely spiritual, calling in her Laity to her Councils, 
as well as Presbyters and Bishops, electing, as in primitive 
days, her Bishops and parish clergy, as well as all her Officers. 
If these reforms could be made, England’s declension towards 
the gulf of Democratic anarchy might be stopped, and the 
Church regain her conservative powers and be once more the 
Glory and the Star of England. 

But, there is no party in England which would accede to this. 
The English Bishops would not; they have been in Parliament 
for athousand years. The English High Church clergy would 
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not; the English Low Church would not; the English Tories 
would not, nor the Engligh Whigs, nor the English Radicals. 
In separating the Church from the State, each and every 
party would have to lose some influence, or power, or source 
of corruption, or means of rewarding political friends. Pam- 
phleteers, reviewers, or newspaper writers, they would not 
accede to, or for a moment entertain the idea. They will not 
do it. The time therefore may come. Monarchy was destroyed 
by Aristocracy pretending itself to be Constitutionalism. 
Aristocracy has perished by incipient Democracy; this will 
most likely come to its perfection, and Church and State come 
to an end in anarchy. 

What will come of the State, or the English Empire in such 
case, is very hard to conjecture; save that the British islands 
will very likely be all the British Empire, and the people be 
a great deal happier for it. The Church of England, we have 
faith to believe, will survive in a purer state than in her present 
condition, (and she is the purest of Srare Cuurcues,) and per- 
haps than even in her best era of union with the State under 
Elizabeth. But before this plunge into the abyss towards 
which, from the era of the Stuarts to the present, England has 
been rushing down the rapids, before or after the same total 
wreck which France has already undergone, the sole hope for 
England is in her Church. If set entirely free from the State, 
that Holy Church can lift England up from the very edge of 
the abyss. If with the State of England the English Church 
must fall, the Church can, and will rise again, and restore the 
nation from its ruins. Only in the Church has England any 
hope at present. 

Sut as a State bound Church, there is at the present time 
less hope for the Universal Church in the Chureh of England 
than in the Church of the East. For the Church of Russia, 
although bound by the State, still is upheld, believed in, and 
aided by the Czar. And we must not forget, that while the 
Empire of Britain, consisting of so many scattered colonies 
and isolated islands, and strongholds, and bits of territory 
scattered all over the world, must come to an end at no dis- 
tant period, Russia is one race, all its dominions are in one 
body. Russia annexes as the United States does, instead of 
colonizing, and like us it assimilates. And the Eastern 
Church goes along with the extension of the Empire asa 
matter of fixed principle. Whereas Great Britain has ever 
been careless of propagating her religion or extending her 
Church. From the era of the Reformation England has had 
Bishops, and yet the first Bishop she sent out to any of her 
colonies was to Calcutta in the present century. 
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Nor can we say that much is to be expected from any party 
in the English Church. The doctrinal High Churchmen are, 
we suppose, Church and State men, content with position, and 
rank, and comfort, strong conservatives as clergy ought to be, 
strongly attached also to the existing order of things. As lon 
as it exists they willstick to it. “ Do not desert the old ship, 
they would ery at the very moment in which it is turning over 
the edge of Niagara. As far as regards the New High Church 
party, Puseyites, as they are called, it is not to be denied 
that a great revival of Church principles has taken place, and 
in some measure by their means; it is not to be denied, also, 
that a vast deal of learning has been raised from the dead and 
brought before the minds of the clergy. But still itseems to us 
that the only man who had the abilities of a leader has gone 
from them. It does seem, as if since the loss of John Henry 
Newman, that all ability in that party in England is lost, and 
that the party itself is broken in aims and hopes. And here 
we must say, that as faras we across the Atlantic can see, that 
great logician and great party leader was singularly blind ina 
most important matter. He saw the fragmentary nature of 
Dissent ; he discerned that it possessed no principles of organic 
life, that it must die. He saw, also, that for a living Chris- 
tian Faith to go on and propagate itself, and increase, and con- 
uer the world, it must have a body—that the Holy Catholic 
Jhurch, instituted by Christ Himself, organized and vitalized 
by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, must be that Body ; that 
the idea, and also the fact of a Church, is necessary toa living 
Christianity. He saw two bodies presented themselves, claim- 
ing to be this Church, the ational Church calling itself an 
integrant branch of the Holy Catholic Church, and yet mani- 
festly under the domination of the State; and next the Ro- 
man schism, asserting itself to be, not a schism, but exclusively 
the Holy Catholic Church, yet, notwithstanding all her claims, 
corrupt in doctrine, worship, and discipline to the last degree. 
For years, Newman seems to have seen only these two, to 
have argued, if one be not the Church, the other must be, to 
have seen and experienced all the deadness, the immobility, the 
cast-iron permanence and want of an energetic life of a State 
Church, and from all these deficiencies to have argued, “ this 
cannot be the Church, the other must be.” And then, heseems 
to have swallowed assertions, dogmas, corruption, aud impos- 
ture, whole and entire, on the principle that unresisting sub- 
mission is faith. All this, from his premises ; the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Rome are the only alternatives ; if one 
be not, the other must be. He seems never to have even dream- 
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ed that there once was, and again could be, a Free Church, 
free trom all bonds of the State and existing self-governed and 
independent, as did all Churches before Constantine. Had he 
caught a glimpse of this great truth, so full of hope, he might 
have been a reformer, such as Europe has not yet seen. But 
with the great problem of Europe before his eyes, the prob- 
lem of State and Church ; with the knowledge, too, that pa- 
pal power is a development, he missed the solution of that prob- 
em. He seems never to have discerned that when Church 
and State have been united, and the Supremacy is given to the 
Monarch, this settlement in the course of a little time begins 
to unsettle itself and generates first the idea and then the fact 
of a converse settlement, wherein Church and State shall still 
be united, and the Supremacy be taken from the Monarch and 
= to the Church. That, in short, the union of Church and 
tate in the natural order of things produces Popery. But to 
Newman, no idea presents itself that the Church in its work- 
ings in any period might be abnormal, or that a National 
Church, or group of Churches, might be corrupt. There must 
be a Holy Gatholic Church. These, too, were the only claim- 
ants that he could see, and he must take one or theother. His 
was not a philosophic, but a logical mind; not the wide-seeing, 
far-piercing, broad-reaching mind of a Saint or a Statesman, 
but the dead knowledge of a secluded scholar—the verbal keen- 
ness of a mere logician. And so he made his choice, upon the 
basis of a disjunctive syllogism, “If the Church of England 
be not the Catholic Church, the Church of Rome must be.” 
Had he possessed the mind of an Augustine, oran Athanasius, 
each of them as much Statesman as Saint, he might have seen 
a different solution, and been the leader of a different reform 
from that which sees only England or Rome, and in its 
attempt to remedy the inconveniences of the Church of Eng- 
land, makes ultramontane Popery its only alternative. He 
might have seen that the union of the Church with the 
State in England is the source of all the evils in it, and urging, 
repeating, and or sees this great truth with faith and fer- 
vor might have prepared the way for the greatest of all re- 
forms in that Church, the greatest of all eras. 
But, in truth, it has never appeared to us that Newman had 
a hearty belief inanything. To propagate a great idea there 
must be fervor of heart, depth of conviction, an energy of warm 
faith, that can hardly find words strong enough to show the 
fire that burns within. Newman knew faith to be necessary to 
the Christian, and therefore he discourses much upon it, sin- 
cerely and eloquently. In fact, he seems to believe, and does 
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believe, as much as a man can believe with his head. But his 
mind is after all essentially skeptical—he saw only the two 
systems, he argued logically in the valid form, and now he is 
in Rome. His followers have the same fault. They only see 
England or Rome. They see not the solution of the meat Coane 
at the very time that it isin the process of solution before their 
eyes. They are blind to the fact that here, in the United States, 
is a great Church, born of their English Church, rising day by 
day upwards, having already two thousand clergy and thirty 
Bishops; free alike from the patronage and the bonds of the 
State, knowing her freedom, and exulting in it, and conscious 
of the proud career which this freedom insures to her; and, 
that State-free, she is at the same time Rome-free. They do 
not see this fact or its bearings. They do not see even their 
own Colonial Churches, which must reach the same result, and 
in their several countries have the same influence. Their 
ideals and their alternatives are only Englandor Rome. Most 
likely, they will follow the generation of their Father, and like 
him never see light. 

But in the Colonial Churches springing from England, we 
have great hope. Their Bishops and they themselves must 
come to see that being Churches and true Churches, they must 
be ready to assume a new position and a new name. The Col- 
onies of England will most likely, all over the world, where 
there is a breadth of territory sutticient to support a State, be- 
come independent countries. The Colonial Churches then can- 
not exist as the Church of England in Australia, for instance, 
in New Zealand or in Canada; they must, by the very force 
of their position, become and be the Catholic Church in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, or Canada. Less than this, they cannot 
be. Less than this, each and every one of them cannot claim 
to be. And this will be the more easy that in no colony of 
England can we imagine it posssible for hundreds of years 
after its separation that any religious body can become estab- 
lished. In each and all of these Church and State must be en- 
tirely separate, each sect left to its own resources for support, 
to its own machinery for organization and government. 

In this State-free Catholicism thus growing in elements and 

romise in Hindustan, in Australia, in Canada, in Africa, both 
Korth and South and in the West Indies, in this wide-spread 
new Cath®licity we have great hope. It is growing and in- 
creasing, it cannot be Anglican nor can it be Roman. In it, 
we take it, its progress and the new ideas it will awaken in the 
hearts of men and the old ideas it will bring back to them, ex- 
ists the hope of Christianity. 
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And we, the Protestant, that is, anti-Roman, Episcopal, 
that is, anti-Dissenting Church in these United States, are the 
first-born of this Catholicity, new-born into the world for the 
hope and future glory of Christianity, a Catholicity that is free 
from the supremacy alike of King and Pope, and has, although 
but newly come into being, its work to do and its course to run 
inthis world. It isin this offspring alone of the English Church 
that we have any hope, both in its own progress in its various 
homes all over the world, and in its influence upon the English 
and continental Churches. 

In this alone we have hope for the world. These Churches 
certainly are but small as yet; still they have the Episcopacy, 
they have the Bible, they have the Catholic Faith. They must 
perforce enter upon the same path as we have done of self-gov- 
ernment, of self-legislature, of identifying themselves with 
the interest of their several countries, and relying upon a na- 
tional clergy. ‘And so doing there is but one stand they can 
take, the same as we do, that they are each of them the Catho- 
lie Church in their several countries. And with the open Bi- 
ble in their hands, with self-government, with primitive doc- 
trine and Apostolic origin, their growth will at once be great, 
and their influence corresponding to their growth. 

It is very easy for college catholics and verbal logicians to 
say there is only England and Rome—you must choose be- 
tween the system of one or the other.” But here there is a 
third class who are not under, the supremacy of the Pope, 
which is the essence of Romanism, nor under the supremacy of 
the King. The substance of Anglican Church and Stateism, 
what are they? They are yet small; they have but seventy 
Bishops and say four thousand clergy ; but they are placed in 
circumstances that must develop a new system and cause it to 

row ; and they must increase in clergy, in laity, in numbers, 
in wealth, in one harmonious system of State-free Catho- 
licity over the whole world. Fifty years hence that system will 
count five hundred Bishops and fifty thousand clergy. It will 
be too big not to be seen even by such men as John Henry 
Newman. It will then ask of Rome, “ wherefore your Papal 
Supremacy and all its consequent corruptions ¢” of England it 
will demand “wherefore your Royal Supremacy and all its 
paralyzing bondage?” One question may be as hard to answer 
as the other. And the one system as well as the otlter may be 
found by no means so necessary as politicians, lay and clerical, 
have thought them for now eight ced years. The asser- 
tion of Hildebrand may be found true, “ That the State has 
no rightful supremacy over the Christian Church,” and as true 
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also the assertion of his opponents, “ That the Church has law- 
fully no Supremacy over the State.” And so may the strife of 
eight hundred years come to an end and the Church once more 
be One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. This may take place in 
despite of logic, of book knowledge, of disjunctive syllogisms, 
and of the prettiest scientific talk of “ Churches of the Roman 
and Anglican Obedience.” This may take place and men may 
learn that logic is good only so far as it goes, that reading does 
not always impress the mind with notions that exactly corres- 
pond to the truth and reality of things, that God has and will 
maintain in this world a Church and will give her aid and new 
strength from the most unexpected quarters, when the wis- 
est either lament and weep in unmanly despair, or else as the 
Romish partisans, organize corruptions of faith and practice 
into a system, and accept the evidences of ruin and decay as 
proofs of development. 

In the daughter Churches of England, their progress and 
their influence, we have hope for the Church of Bactond, aud 
in her for the English nation. In the Eastern Church there is 
hope also, but from a different direction and other quarters. 
But one thing we look upon ascertain at one time or another, 
and that not very faraway. The Unity of the Church must be 
restored and she will stand over the whole world, and in every 
nation of it One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. 

We have not mentioned Dissent, whether Lutheran or Cal- 
vinistic ; for it is perfectly evident that however pious and 
good individual men within the dissenting bodies may be, and 
many such we have known and met, Dissent has no organic 
life, no principle of cohesion, no power save as antagonis- 
tic or protesting. Let the Church all over the world be in its 
manifestation of itself to all men as it is in organization, One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic, and the men that stand most 
strongly in Dissent will enter gladly within its fold. So much 
is matter of the plainest and most distinct experience in the 
Church in the United States, where all sects stand upon the 
same ground, and none is established but each left to develop 
itself and run its course freely. We therefore do not take Dis- 
sent as a body into these calculations. Asa body it will not 
aid in solving the poblem; asa body it will not impede the 
solution. Dissent, on our part, will descend through Ra- 
tionalism, Pelagianism, and Socinianism towards Unbelief. On 
the other part, it will individually be absorbed within the 
Church, as the Church rises in holiness and faith. This must 
take place here in the United States, and in all countries where 
the State-free Catholicity is organized. Dissent therefore as a 
body must not be taken into account. 
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But in Europe, whether things will advance to this consum- 
mation under these influences or the whole of Europe be torn as 
it has been eight hundred years, by desolating wars, by internal 
discord, and civil strife, and the Sclavonic flood bear down at once 
on Popery, and Church, and Stateism, and Calvinism, and Lu- 
theranism, and all the isms that have crawled forth into the light 
of day since the era of Hildebrand, and give to old Europe 
new institutions and new blood—certain it is, that the Church, 
One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic in fact and in truth, from 
whatsoever source derived, Greek, Roman, English, or Rus- 
sian, will stand one day upon the earth, and “ The mountain 
of the Lord’s House shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills and all nations 
shall flow into it—and the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 
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Baptism Tested by Scripture and History. By the Rev. 
mL1AM Hones, A. M. Second Edition, revised and en- 
larged. Philadelphia: 1858. 12mo. pp. 480 


In this work Mr. Hodges has done good service to truth and 
the Church, showing conclusively, both by positive and nega- 
tive proofs, that the baptism of infants has the sanction of 
Gospel authority, and was never called in question by an 
body of Christians using Baptism at all, before the twelft 
century. The historical investigation of the subject seems to 
have been conducted with’ great impartiality and complete 
success. There is no book within our knowledge that we 
regard as more likely to be useful and satisfactory to persons 
disturbed with doubts upon the lawfulness of baptizing infants. 
We would also commend it to the candid examination of our 
Baptist brethren, and sincerely hope they will, in simple love 
of the truth, and with all the seriousness due to so important a 
subject, point out every error of fact or reasoning they may 
detect in its pages. We are the more earnest in this hope, be- 
cause since reading this book we are satisfied that the historical 
evidence in support of the Anti-Psedobaptist theory is much 
less, and weaker than we had before deemed it. Though with 
all the proofs supposed by the advocates of this theory to be 
direct and positive in their favor, we have never found in their 
writings sufficient testimony to counterbalance the single nega- 
tive evidence for the universality of infant baptism in the 
Church during the first ten centuries, derived from the fact 
that not a solitary instance is presented of its having ever been 
prohibited. 

For it is unaccountable, if infant baptism was not Apostoli- 
cal and primitive, and therefore must have come guna and 
not without opposition into use, that we do not find a word 
of objection anywhere uttered against it as an innovation; not 
one note of alarm sounded in warning against the introduction 
of what one writer calls “the most damnable in the black 
catalogue of heresies ;” and another, “the greatest curse that 
has ever aftlicted Christendom.” From the stringent silence 
of the whole primitive Church upon what the Baptists deem so 
unauthorized a change, and a practice so useless and unreason- 
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able, it would seem—changing a little the words of Chil- 
lingworth upon another subject—as if the whole Christian 
world had some night gone to sleep Anti-Pedobaptists, and 
the next morning waked up Pedobaptists, forgetful that they 
had ever been anything else. 

The advice of Tertullian to postpone the baptism of children, 
and which has been made too much use of by the Baptists, 
does not come under this head of prohibition or catholic 
objection. For it is but the doctrinal opinion of a single indi- 
vidual, not assuming to be based on catholic usage, which in 
that age would have had far greater weight of authority than 
whole folios of speculation, but derived from considerations 
that Baptists will not themselves justify nor allow, viz; that 
sin after baptism is unpardonable; and so, if there be any 
force in his reasoning, the rite should be deferred to an age 
when persons are exerhpt from the danger of sinning, and may 
have all their past transgressions washed away in the regene- 
rating laver. On this ground, and with no better authority, 
he counsels a postponement of the baptism of young men and 
women. Another of his reasons is, that it brings Sponsors into 
danger. [Will our Baptist friends inform us what these 
Sponsors were?] And yet he believed in the validity of infant 
baptism, and acknowledged its necessity, by not withholding it 
where death was in prospect. He also confesses the applica- 
tion of Christ’s words to infant membership, when he says: 
“Our Lord says, indeed, ‘Do not forbid them to come unto me.’ 
Let them come, therefore, when they are grown up.” This is 
a practical commentary on Divine precept that we cannot 
fully appreciate, for we confess our inability to understand 
how “little children” can come to Christ when they are 
grown - 

Tertullian seems to have been sincere and earnest in his 
opinions, but the whole tone of his reasoning on this question 
indicates the timid hesitancy of one conscious of innovating 
upon established usage. We are well assured that he did this 
by the testimony of his nyse ota be Origen, who tells us “that 
the Church had from the Apostles the tradition to give baptism 
to young children.” It seems to us preposterous, that any 
weight should be given to the mere individual opinion of this 
Father, when it is derived only from premises af of which are 
repudiated by Baptists, as if it were testimony to an historical 
fact. But on this topic we must refer the reader to Mr. Hodges’ 
book, where he will find it very clearly elucidated. 

There is another item of negative evidence which has had 
no little influence in preventing our rejection of the practice 
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of baptizing infants. And we have not yet seen anything 
presented of force enough to weaken that influence. The New 
Covenant is styled a “ better” one than the Old, including, as 
we suppose, every particular. But if infants are excluded 
from membership in the Christian Church, we cannot but 
regard the New as inferior to the Old in a most important and 
desirable privilege. Under the latter, children were made 
sharers in the Covenant by a federal rite, which conferred a 
privileged relation highly valued by the Jew, and which he 
would on no account have neglected. With his known appre- 
ciation of the benefits accruing to children from that Divine 
Ordinance, it is not easy to understand why no word of com- 
plaint was ever spoken bY Christianized Jews, if their children, 
under the New, more glorious, more Catholic Dispensation, 
were deprived of that privilege of adoption which was so dear 
to them in the former. When there were such sticklers for 
the old initiatory rite, that “certain men (converted Jews) 
came from Judea,” and, regardless of Apostolic practice, 
“ taught this word : ‘ Except ye be seebadon after the manner 
of Moses, ye cannot be saved,’” how is it that we hear no 
cry of concern because their children were deprived of the 
initiatory rite in the Church of the Redeemer, and, being thus 
shut out of Christ’s kingdom on earth, were left to the same 
ecclesiastical position occupied by children of heathen parents ? 
Weare unable to account for it. If Baptists make light of this 
difficulty, we think it must be attributable to an imperfect 
view of the nature and purpose of the Sacrament of Baptism 
—a view which does include the Covenant character of the 
Rite—the Covenant of a Catholic system of Grace, and there- 
fore more likely and, as we think, better adapted to include 
children than the previous restricted system. ‘The promise 
is to you and to your children,” as well under the Gospel as 
under the Law. And as an old writer says, “to whom the 
thing signified pertains, to them the sign itself cannot be 
denied.” But it is beside our purpose to discuss this topic. A 
very ableexposition of it may be found in a treatise on Baptism, 
by Rev. William Adams, D. D., Professor in that noble School 
of the Prophets at Nashotah. 

But besides refusing to infants the privilege of a Covenant 
relation with the Blessed Trinity on the ground of its illegality, 
our Baptist brethren seem to question their capacity for being 
subjects of regenerating Grace.* We cannot otherwise un- 





* Yet this is contrary to their ‘“‘ Confession of Faith,” which says, ‘ Elect in- 
fants dying in infancy, are regenerated and saved by Christ through the Spirit, who 
worketh when, and where, and how he pleaseth.” Chap. x. 
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derstand the pertinence of the question so often and so confi- 
dently propounded by them—“ What good does it doa little 
baby to sprinkle it ?’—a question full of the spirit of unbelief. 
For might not an infidel with as much propriety ask, “What 
good does it do an adult to be plunged for a second or two in 
ariver?” The rationalistic mind perpetually suggests similar 
perverse and skeptical questions upon the other Sacrament of 
Christianity. “ What is the use of eating a mouthful of bread 
or sipping a taste of wine once a month in Church?” Such 
questions are put with triumphant confidence, because our 
common philosophy has no answer to them. But Faith has, 
and the believer should have no difficulty in finding “ good” 
in whatever God requires, especially in the verpetual institu- 
tions and ordinances of Christianity. Without this faith or 
trust in the Divine goodness, it would not be easy to answer the 
question, “ What is the use of praying to God?” Does he 
not know all our wants and necessities before we ask him ? 
The ready answer of the Christian to all such questions is, 
God has required these things of us, and we cannot justly sup- 
pose that He will demand an unreasonable service of His 
creatures, or institute a perpetual Ordinance of His Church, 
to which is attached no benefit. In the “ washing of Regener- 
ation,” is there no cleansing? In the Supper of the Lord, is 
there no nourishment? If we ask bread, will He give usa 
stone? Will any one say, that there is an ¢mpossebility or 
any contradiction implied in the doctrine that a merciful Lord 
has established an intimate thongh mysterious connection of 
Grace with His Ordinances, and particularly with His holy 
Sacraments? Rather is not the contrary doctrine an absurdity ? 
Is it really conceivable by the heart of Faith, that God, mer- 
ciful and gracious, would impose these upon us, needy and de- 
pendent —— but for our good? How can He require of 
us forms without life, ceremonies without benefit ? 

But the Baptist, who holds to his “ Confession of Faith,” 
does connect spiritual benefit, does associate Grace with the 
administration of Baptism.* How can any avoid it, when 





* “Baptism is an Ordinance of the New Testament, ordained by Jesus Christ 
to be unto the party baptized a sign of his fellowship with him in his death 
and resurrection; of his being engrafted into him; of remission of sins,” & 


Chap. xxx. 
We take the opportunity here of showing the orthodoxy of our Baptist breth- 
ren on the subject of Sacramental Grace. ‘‘ Worthy Receivers, outwardly par- 


taking of the visible Elements in this Ordinance, do then also inwardly, by Faith, 
really and indeed, yet not carnally and corporally, but spiritually, receive and feed 
upon Christ crucified, and all the benefits of his Death; the body and blood of 
Christ being then not corporally or carnally, but spiritually present to the Faith 
of Believers in that Ordinance, as the elements themselves are to their outward 
senses.” Chap. xxxii. 
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he reads in Scripture such language as this: “ Arise and be 
baptized, and wash away thy sins ;”’ “ Be baptized {or the re- 
mission of sins.” In acontroversy with Baptists on this subject 
we are not disputing with unbelievers, but with those who 
maintain, as firmly as ourselves, a grace attending Baptism. 
It is therefore improper and impertinent for them to ask, in the 
tone and manner of a scoffer of Ordinances: “ What good 
does it do a baby to sprinkle it?” For we, who believe in the 
right of infants to the sacred Ordinance, have the ever ready 
answer, “just as much good as it does to baptize an adult.” 
For if the Baptism of infants is allowable, this is most certain- 
ly true. If to the adult there is given in baptism remission 
of actual sin, then to the infant, by the same process and 
agency, there is given remission of orzginal sin. If the one is 
thereby brought into Covenant relation with the Triune God- 
head, so also is the other, in the language of the Cathechism, 
made “a child of Grace,” “amember of Christ, the child of God, 
and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven.” Blessed privi- 
lege, of which it is cruelty to deprive any who are capable of 
receiving it. 

Capable of receiving it. Do infants come within this cate- 
gory? As totheir capacity for Covenant relationship, it is not 
easy to see wherein it is less now than before the coming of 
Christ. Rather in the freeness and fulness of a gracious Gos- 
pel System, we should expect to see that capacity enlarged, 
not diminished, certainly not wholly destroyed. And as to 
their susceptibility to the gracious agency of the Holy Spirit 
in their hearts, why should we confine such influence to adults 
alone? If infants do not need it, how can the Calvinistic dog- 
ma of the Baptists be maintained that any of them are lost? 
If they have no need of that influence, it must be because 
they are sinless, and therefore not obnoxious to judgment. 
But this is contrary to the faith of that Sect, which includes 








So of the Sacramental Rite of Confirmation, which probably many persons are not 
aware, forms an Article of the Baptists’ Creed, it is said,—‘* We believe that 
laying on of Hands (with Prayer) upon baptized Believers, as such, is an Ordinance 
of Christ, and ought to be submitted unto by all such persons that are admitted to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper; and that the end of this Ordinance is not for the 
extraordinary Gifts of the Spirit, but for a farther reception of the Holy Spirit of 
Promise, or for the Addition of the Graces of the Spirit, and the Influences there- 
of; to confirm, strengthen, and comfort them in Christ Jesus,” &c. Chap. xxxi. 
The copy from which we quote, has the following title page. ‘A Conression of 
Faitn, put forth by the Elders and Brethren of many ConGreGations of Curis- 
Trans (Baptized upon Profession of their Faith) in London and the Country. 
Adopted by the Baptist Association met at Philadelphia, Sept. 25, 1742. The 
sixth Edition. To which are added, Two Articles, viz: Of Imposition of Hands, 
and Singing of Psalms in Publick Worship. Also, A Short Treatise of Church Dis- 
cipline. Philadelphia: Printed by B. Franxurs. M.DCC.XLIII.” This was ori- 
ginally put forth in London in 1689. 
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valiant defenders of the doctrine of Original Sin. But if in- 
fants do stand in need of the Divine st mowcve as they surely 
do if born in sin, why should they be debarred from access to 
that channel of Grace which has been opened in the Church 
for the sole purpose of effecting an intimate union between 
Heaven and earth, between the adorable Godhead and His sin- 
ful creatures, and for conveying those supplies of the Spirit, 
without which the human soul, whether of the adult or in- 
fant, can never be nourished in holiness and trained for Heav- 
en. Itisour moral nature that needs renewing. It is upon that 
nature that the Holy Spirit acts, and not simply upon the 
intelligence. Consciousness in the subject is not at all essen- 
tial to spiritual regeneration. Now infants have this nature, 
thongh not actively developed, as truly as adults; and to con- 
fine Goses to the latter is to leave the corrupt nature of infants 
unprovided for, or to limit the Divine power. If we come into 
the world with a corrupt nature, then that nature, according 
to the degree of its corruption, be it more or less, has need of 
Grace for its correction. If it be incapable of supernatural influ- 
ence before the intellect and consciousness are developed, then 
those dying in infancy must needs be lost; or else they must be 
saved in the corruption of original sin, which no Baptist will 
avow, and which is plainly opposed to the teaching of the 
Gospel. 

There is no more reason for asserting the incapacity of pas- 
sive and unconscious infants to be subjects of Grace in a re- 
erm of their moral nature, than there is for declaring 
their incapacity to receive a sinful nature by natural genera- 
tion. There is nothing more mysterious or contradictory in 
the one than in the other. St. John was “ filled with the Holy 
Ghost, even from his mother’s womb.” The truth is, and, from 
the necessities of human nature and the mercy of God, must 
be, that infants are just as capable of receiving Grace accord- 
ing to their need, as adults are. It may be less in degree, for 
they may need less, but it must be the same in kind and in ef- 
fect, because their natures are the same, sinful and corrupt in 
both. In adults the gift of Grace is a supernatural endow- 
ment, wholly unattainable by their own unaided powers. They 
are as unable to procure it by native strength as are infants. In 
this respect both are equally helpless. And therefore we 
have said, that to deny it to infants is restricting the mercy or 
the power of God. Inthe case of adults, it is imparted solely 
through the Divine power and unmerited pis Racy and if 
these cannot be exerted upon infants, then we must say again, 
that they, being naturally engendered in sin, must inevitably 
perish. 
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But, says the Baptist, Faith and Repentance are prerequi- 
site to Baptism ; because it is written, “ He that belzeveth and is 
baptized shall be saved ;” “‘ Repent and be baptized,” and in- 
fants are not capable of either. The chief force of this objec- 
tion seems to us to depend upon an ignoring of the Covenant 
character of the rite, of which we have spoken before. It is 
true, these passages can apply, in their entireness, to adults 
only. We soe expect nothing else in a requisition upon 
them. They would be unfit subjects for the Ordinance with- 
out Faith and Repentance, as they would thereby bring them- 
selves under Covenant obligations to the Godhead without sin- 
cerity ; with no purpose, disposition, nor ability, to fulfill them. 
The adult who has neither Faith nor Repentance has disquali- 
fied himself, which is not the case with an infant. In a dispen- 
sation where God offers to bring all mankind into Covenant re- 
lations with Him, infants would be admitted to the privilege 
of the initiatory federal rite asa matter of course. They have 
done nothing to exclude themselves—they need it, and are in- 
capable of doing anything to merit it. Unconscious of evil, 

uiltless of any actual sin, they are the fittest of all God’s sub- 
jects for the “ washing of Regeneration.” Christ died for add, 
for infants as well as for adults. To both are equally applicable 
and available all the benefits procured to mankind by His 
death upon the Cross, all the privileges of the Gospel and of 
the Church. The helpless infant needs the shelter of His fold 
to secure it from danger, as really as does the adult ; and our 
Lord Himself declares, “* Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
Whether this phrase means the kingdom above, or Christ’s 
kingdom on earth—the Church militant, or the Church triumph- 
ant—it is an explicit assertion of the child’s worthiness of the 
Kingdom. If it means the Church on earth, then of such (7. e. 
infants) is the Church on earth, and the question is settled. 
If it means Heaven, then we should infer, that if worthy of 
that holy abode, they are worthy of the less pure kingdom on 
earth. Being incapable of Faith, this virtue cannot be de- 
manded of them as a qualification for admission. Having 
been guilty of no willful sin, they cannot be exhorted to repent- 
ance. It could not possibly be said of infants, therefore, 
“ Repent,” or “ Believe and be baptized.” But there can be 
no absurdity in bringing them within the influence of every 
blessing that the Holy Rite can impart to the infant soul ; in 
admitting them, even as soon as they are born, to a Covenant 
relation with the Father and Redeemer of their spirits, where- 
in they become entitled to all the privileges of that relation, 
are “made children of God and heirs of eternal life.” If 
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this was possible and rational in the Old Dispensation, it 
is as least equally so, we should say more 80, cae the New 
and better Dispensation. If we regard Baptism as a privilege 
and blessing—and how can a Christian deem it otherwise ?—why 
should we refuse it to those tender souls that have been guilty 
of no actual sin to forfeit their claim to it, and therefore come 
nearer to meriting it than is possible in any other condition of 
life? And why shall not a merciful God, in that “Sacrament 
of Regeneration,” as Baxter calls it, vouchsafe to innocent 
helplessness that strength which it will so much need in its 
future conflict with the world, the flesh, and the Devil# Why 
not deposit in the infant soul the seeds of Grace which, as in 
the adult, will by care and diligent culture bring forth fruit 
unto eternal life? The Grace of baptism is not the reward of 
merit in any case; noteven to the most faithful and penitent 
adult. It is a boon to the needy and dependent who are not 
unworthy. Why, then, should the infant, who has done 
nothing to disqualify itself, and cannot be unworthy by any 
fault of its own, be excluded from it ? 

But let us look more closely at the passages quoted above, 
upon which Baptists so much rely, and see if they are not to 
them like broken staves which pierce the hands of those who lean 
too heavily upon them. They prove too much for the cause of 
Anti-Predobaptists. They read them thus :—“ Repent and be 
baptized, every one of you, for the remission of sins.” * He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” Let us try the power 
of a different emphasis on the same words, and see the result. 
* Repent and be hastieed, every one of you, for the remission 
of sins.” “ He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved.” 
Faith and Repentance, then, do not appear to be all that is 
required in order to remission and salvation. Baptism is con- 
nected with these, and is commanded by the same authority. 
If, therefore, infants are incapable of Faith and Repentance, 
and are not allowed to come to Baptism,—the only thing 
mentioned of which they are capable,—how can they possibly 
be saved? The truth is, we argue Infant Baptism from these 
very passages of Scripture, which our opponents use as their 
most reliable proof texts. For the same rigid interpretation 
which excludes “these little ones” from the kingdom of 
Christ on earth, does effectually exclude them from His king- 
dom in Heaven. If they may not be baptized because they 
cannot believe nor repent, then for the same reason they can- 
not be saved. For we are as expressly told, that “ without 
Faith it is impossible to please God,” oul “he that believeth 
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not shall be damned.” “Except any one (tis) be born of water 
and of the spirit, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 

Thus from several starting points we come to what appears 
to us, on the Anti-Padobaptist theory, the inevitable conclu- 
sion, that infants cannot be saved. These we regard as some 
of the difficulties of that creed. Peter de Bruys, whom we 
are forced to consider the actual founder of the Anti-Padobap- 
tist sect, refused Baptism for the very reason that they ras A 
not besaved. He deduces this from the passage—* He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not 
shall be damned.” Ie says—* From these words of our Saviour 
it is plain that none can be saved, unless he believes and is 
baptized ; i. e., have both Christian Faith and Baptism. For 
not one of these, but both together, do save. So that infants, 
though they be by you baptized, yet since by reason of their 
age they cannot believe, are not saved.”* With such a Creed 
as this, a rejection of Infant Baptism is logical and consistent 
but upon no other theory that we can devise. The Calvinists 
alone, and we would fain believe not many of them, now 
deny salvation to some infants—to those not of the elect— 
whether they be baptized or not. Yet all the Calvinistie bod- 
ies, except the Baptist, think it consistent with such belief to 
baptize the “ little children,” at least of believers. 

The sum of what has been here said is substantially this. If, 
in order to salvation, infants must be regenerated by the 
Iloly Ghost, then we must believe that they are capable some- 
how of His renewing influence, or else that they are lost for- 
ever. Ifthey ave capable of this, and in order to be saved 
must receive this, ee are we that we should refuse Holy 
Baptism to them, who can receive, or “ who have received, the 
Iloly Ghost as well as we?” 


* Mr. Hodges remarks, (p. 408,) “ This is the first open and public avowal 
against Infant Baptism as a Christian rite, on record,” 
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Arr. II.—PHILOSOPHY THE HANDMAID OF RELIGION. 


1. Coleridge's Aids to Reflection. Burlington: 1829. 


2. Llistory ye asco 4 “42 Translated by Prof. C. 8. Henry. 
2 vols. Harper & Brothers. 1843. 


By Philosophy we mean that understanding of all things— 
of man, the world, and God—of all existence, substantial or 
phenomenal, according to its ultimate laws and principles—that 
understanding of all that is known or reflected upon, which 
man is able to arrive at by means of study and thought, either 
alone or after the previous reception of Revelation. By Reli- 

ion, we mean the facts of, and the realizing and acting upon, 
that relation of man to God, which results from the character 
and the acts of both God and man, as made known to us in all 
the ways, natural or supernatural, by which we gain such 
knowledge. 

It will be seen that the spheres of the two, Philosophy and 
Religion, are not entirely coordinate. They not only differ in 
degree, but are, to a considerable extent, diverse in kind. Phi- 
losophy has a moral department, a practical side ; but its intel- 
lectual character is its predominant one, especially since Chris- 
tianity, in modern times, has, to a great extent, superseded 
Natural Ethics as a practical guide. 

On the other hand, Religion has its intellectual element, 
and rests on a basis of comprehensible Truth. Yet its practical 
side, in reference to Duty and our Restoration to God, is that 
for the sake of which its intellectual part is brought to the 
knowledge of men. And, not to dwell upon its demands on 
Faith, Religion claims the empire of the affections, and the 
real homage of the whole man, in the devotion, not only of the 
heart, but of the life. 

Still, though the sphere of Religion is thus wider than that 
of Philosophy, it is plain that, if we would learn the relation 
of the two, we must compare them in regard to that which they 
have in common—their intellectual side. Such a comparison 
will speedily show that the relation between Religion and Phi- 
losophy, (the legitimate relation,) can be none other than what 
the wording of our subject states it. True Religion comes 
from God. Philosophy, however true, is the product of the 
thought of man. The Truths of Religion may, and, in order to 
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be useful, must transcend the Truths of Philosophy, in the same 
way (not necessarily to the same extent) as the mind of God 
transcends the faculties of man. True Philosophy will not 
place itself in conflict with Religion. False Philoophy may, 
and be destroyed in the encounter. The power of God defends 
His revealed Truth, and the strength of reality is with that 
which accords with the nature of creatures and of God. Reli- 
gion is the ladder lowered from Heaven to man, whereon God’s 
Angels pass in ministries of love. Philosophy is the tower 
reared by man from earth toward the sky, whether it be to 
scale Heaven in defiance, or to bow before it in adoration. 
Philosophy must not be the opponent of Religion. She can- 
not be her mistress nor her equal. It remains that she be her 
inferior—a loving and reverential servant, though not a blind 
and subjugated slave. No more the haughty empress of hu- 
man life, through the intellect governing the soul, Philosophy 
must yield her sceptre to a greater than herself, and, sitting 
docile at Religion’s feet, a Handmaid, watch the Mistress’s eye 
and hand for tokens of the truth and will of God. And so she 
may find God’s promise trne—“ Upon the servants and the 
handmaids in those days will I pour out of my spirit.” 

But in return for Religion’s revealings and Religion’s pro- 
tection, Philosophy can render important service to her mis- 
tress, and prove herself worthy of confidence and love. To 
drop the metaphor, Philosophy may be useful to Religion in 
various ways, three of the chief of which we propose in this 
paper to discuss. 

‘irst, Philosophy may help remove objections to the recep- 
tion of religious truth. 

Second, it may help support religious truth against religious 
error. 

Third, it may help systematize religious truth, and ground 
it more deeply in the soul. 

To bring examples and illustrations of each of these three 
offices will carry us rapidly over almost the whole ground of 
both Religion and Philoso yhy. 

I. Philosophy may help remove objections, obstacles to 
Religion. It is scarcely necessary to say that by Philosophy 
and Religion, we mean true Pillnehe and true Religion. 
Among the chief hindrances to the reception of true Religion 
is generally this, that false Religion and false Philosophy have 
yreoccupied, or are striving to preoccupy, the ground. False 

teligions are generally corruptions of the primitive true one, 
produced by the Power of Evil, working on the minds and feel- 
ings of successive generations of men. Sg far as this influence 
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is exerted on their minds, or originated in them, it is a philo- 
sophical influence. And thus false Philosophy, either alone 
or in conjunction with false Religion, is one of the great oppo- 
nents of religious truth. It will be remembered, when St. Paul 
preached the Gospel at Athens, how “certain philosophers of 
the Epicureans and of the Stoics encountered him ;” and after- 
wards, how great a hindrance to the spread of the truth were 
the Philosophies, “falsely so called,” of the heathen world. 
The History of Christianity is the history, first, of her victori- 
ous struggles against the false systems of the ancient world, 
and since, of her perpetual self-defense against the uprising of 
similar errors in modern times. Philosophical objections to 
the reception of Religion are best encountered by that true 
Philosophy, which is almost always found in alliance with true 
Religion. Religion makes her appeal in the first instance to 
our faith. Before she can appeal to Authority, that Authority 
must first be established over the believing soul. And Religion 
wishes the free assent of the whole man, after a fair and full 
examination of her claims. The false Philosophies, then, which 
are the standard-bearers and champions of the false Religions, 
will not yield to Authority. They will yield only to reason. 
They must be worsted in the conflict of argument, by Religion 
and her ally Philosophy, armed with the weapons of Truth. 
It is the same with the Skepticisms that spring up where Religion 
is estublished. When the skeptic Hume undermined the Re- 
ligion of the Scriptures, by denying the validity of those judg- 
ments which give us all objective Truth, it was useless to argue 
with him or ‘his partisans from Scriptural authority. They 
had got beyond that, on @ priort grounds. It was necessary 
to descend to their own field, and, by establishing philosophic- 
ally the reality of Spirit and Matter exterior to us, beat them 
in the lists of Reason, that their captives might be restored to 
the allegiance of Faith. 

Nor is this conflict and victory confined to the few leading 
minds. The multitude follow the leaders in belief, as they do 
in battle. In other matters than Christianity, “a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump.” The fight once fought, the Truth 
recognized in high places, the masses hasten to give in their 
adhesion. They, too, can see Truth when it is placed conspic- 
uously on high, though they might never have thought it out 
for themselves. Or, if they do not see the germinal principles, 
they at least take up the practical doctrines of the prevailing 
cause. Not that it is always Truth that triumphs. If the 
leaders take a wrong direction, the followers go wrong after 
them. We constantly hear the phrases of false systems, from 
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men who know nothing of their principles. When Material- 
ism is in vogue, “I believe nothing that I cannot understand ;” 
when Pantheism is the reigning doctrine, “I call every man 
inspired who speaks the Truth,” and the like. But the point 
essential to our argument is this, that the Philosophical opinions 
have always an influence on the Religions Faith, whether of 
an age or an individual. Philosophy and Religion act and react 
on each other. and in both, the true holds perpetual warfare 
with the false, whether in the large arena of the world, or in 
the experiences of the individual breast. 

Every man has his Religion, his sense of relation to the un- 
seen world. Every man also has his Philosophy, his under- 
standing of the universe. His idea of things, however vague 
and perplexed in his own mind, might be expressed in Philo- 
sophie Formule, and has relation to some one or other of the 

reat Philosophie systems. Let us glance over the map of 

Philosophical Opinions, in order to judge of their respective 
Relations to Religion. 

No better Formula of the true Theistic Philosophy need be 

iven than the first verse of the Book of Genesis, “In the 
3eginning God created the Heavens and the Earth.” Here 
we have ata glance the Infinite and the Finite—God, the world, 
(including man,) and the real relation between them. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, this true Philosophy is one man’s un- 
assisted Intellect has never (as we think) compassed. The 
Idea of Creation, so simple and so luminous, a common point 
in which Religion and Philosophy unite, was foreign to all the 
Philosophical systems of the ancient world. And as systems 
vary from this simple and comprehensive Truth, their influence 
on Religion and morality is proportionally bad. This verse, 
hilosophically considered, presents two distinct substances, 
E irit and Matter, with an undoubted superiority of the 
former. One Philosophy denies the existence of the former 
of the elements. It is the worst of all, and the most pernicious 
in its religious consequences. Another denies the existence of 
the latter. It is at once the most philosophical and the most 
harmless of all the erroneous systems. <A third system jum- 
bles up Spirit and Matter into one intermediate substance, 
which it calls God, but which it makes destitute (naturally 
and originally destitute) of every spiritual Attribute—Intelli- 
gence, Volition, Justice or Love. 

Still another, a prevailing Philosophy of the ancient world, 
makes Spirit and Matter two equally eternal Substances, each 
of which resists the dominion of the other. In one ancient 
nation, this resistance was imagined as an eternal conflict of 
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Good and Evil, Light and Darkness, wherein Evil was as 
omnipotent, as infinite and divine, as Good. A conclusion 
almost as bad as that of the former system, which, after jumb- 
ling i eed Spirit and Matter to form one substance, con- 
siders all that is done as the action of this one substance ; hence 
no distinctions of Right and Wrong, Evil being only a lower 
form of Good. 

The first system we mentioned, Materialism, was the system 
of St. Paul’s Epicureans, and of the Philosophic Infidels of the 
Eighteenth Century. It has been usually held with the motive, 
more or less avowed, of getting rid of moral and religious 
obligations. It is to be met by pressing those Elements of the 
Consciousness which Materialism fails to reeognize—the Ideas 
of Mind and Spirit, Right and Duty, of infinite Justice, Love 
and Truth. The second system, which denies the existence of 
Matter, was held by Bishop Berkeley the most definitely of al- 
most any in modern times. It was his way of opposing the 
Materialism of his age. It rests on the fact that we know 
Material things, not as they are in themselves, but as they 
appear to us. We know ouly our sensations. The existence 
of external objects, with qualities corresponding to these sen- 
sations, is an inference, and one which, the Berkeleyan 
argues, may be false. God may be the immediate cause, as 
he is owned to be the ultimate cause, of all our sensations. 
They, and our belief in an external world, may exist solely b 
his appointment. This Philosophy, though, as we have ‘id, 
the most harmless of the false systems, is not altogether so. 
It would injure the soundness of our conceptions of such reali- 
ties as Creation, the Incarnation, the Atonement, Sacraments, 
the Resurrection of the Body, the Relation, each to each, of 
the two worlds, Material and Spiritual, which Relation is the 
foundation of Scripture, Metaphor and Parable, and generally, 
of the Scripture method of conveying Spiritual Truth. It is 
to be met by showing the radical distinction of the two classes 
of mental icunaen, those produced by material and those 
by spiritual objects ; and that to refer all our various sensations 
to spiritual causes, is either to degrade and materialize Spirit, 
or to charge God with a complex and useless system of deceit. 
Furthermore, it may be shown that if we admit Skepticism 
into that part of Philosophy, which teaches the existence of 
the material world, we ial be obliged to distrust Reason 
itself, and so destroy the foundations on which all Philosophy 
and all objective Truth is built. 

The system which confuses Matter and Spirit as the com- 
mon emanation of one original Substance, was and is the Phi- 
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losophy of India. Its European Apostle was Spinoza, and it 
is held by Carlyle, Emerson, and the Transcendentalists of 
our own day. Nay, passing from them, it has entered into the 
heads of the Spiritualists, a body including, which the greater, 
fools or knaves, it is very hard to say; who think pure 
spirit can tap on pine boards, and that doggerel nonsense, un- 
worthy a respectable school-boy, comes from the ethegealized 
minds of Bacon and of Shakespeare; who practice the forbid- 
den impieties of ancient witchcraft and necromancy, and think 
God will allow new revelations to be made to those who are 
contemning His already revealed Truth, and violating His ex- 
press Commands. This Sect learns from its “seducing spirits” 
the same Doctrines that Pantheism deduces from its false 
Philosophy, that Spirit is only finer Matter, that there is 
no present Sin, no future Punishment, that existence in this 
world, and in the next, isan endless Progression from lower 
to higher forms of Good ; forgetting to explain how such low 
forms of Good as we often meet with in this world ever 3 3 
yened to exist. This seducing doctrine, like Materialism, finds 
its most potent ally in the dispositions of the human heart. 
There is nothing men would so gladly be rid of as of Sin and 
Punishment, the restraints of Law, and the terrors of judg- 
ment to come. The Doctrine of Necessity, again, which is in- 
timately connected with the Dogmas of the Eternity of Matter, 
whether Materialism, Dualism, or Pantheism, is a great salvo 
to human consciences, a great inducement to departing from 
the Truth. “Men love Darkness rather than Light, because 
their deeds are Evil.” Thoroughly to overcome such errors as 
these requires religious exhortations, as well as philosophic 
argument—an appeal to the duties and interests of men, as well 
as the mere exhibition of Truth. 

Of the five different systems we have mentioned, only one 
is the true Christian Philosophy. Materialism and Pantheism 
are, the one avowedly, the other virtually, Atheistic. Dual- 
ism, which supposes matter eternally coexistent with God, de- 
stroys His proper Godhead. 

“The Idea of a God-Creator,” writes one, “is the only The- 
ism worth a rush. Every other passes readily into Pantheism 
or Polytheism.” Now systems hostile to Theism are, a for- 
tiori, hostile to Christianity. Indeed, it follows from what we 
have said, that there is no proper Theism apart from the 
teachings of Revealed Religion. What is called Deism, Nat- 
ural Religion, and the like, consists in accepting part of 
Christianity and rejecting the rest. Men do accept Christian- 
ity in every conceivable degree, from the exaggerated and 
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superstition-crusted forms of it which prevail in the Roman, 
and, to a less extent, in the Greek Church, through Anglican 
Catholicity and popular Protestantism, down to the Rational- 
istic opinions of Protestant Germany, and the Deistic ‘* Abso- 
lute Religion ” of Theodore Parker and Francis Newman. 
We shall not discuss the Philosophie aspects of the argument 
for and against Revelation, but pass at once to our second 
head. * 

Il. Philosophy may be of service to Religion, secondly, by 
helping to support religious truth against religious error. By 
this we mean, it may support the Catholic Christian Faith against 
the various Heresies and erroneous opinions that arise among 
Christians. Most of these have Philosophie sources and alli- 
ances. Thus the errors of Romanism are generally materialistic 
—at least in their popular form. Ultra Protestantism, on the 
other hand, errs generally by an overstrained and corrupting 
Spiritualism. Both the one and the other have a reaction to- 
wards Skepticism and Infidelity. Most religious errors, like 
most philosophical, arise from an inability to preserve the bal- 
ance of Truth. When two opposite and mutually-limiting Truths 
require to be maintained at the same time, there is a tendency 
a td nature to dwell upon one of them and ignore the 
other. The mind seeks Unity, and will have it, often at the 
expense of Truth. Thus there are two substances, Spirit and 
Matter. Most false Philosophers try to reduce the Universe 
to one. There is a true Unity in the Universe. It is, that 
back of the two created Substances, there is One Uncreate, Who 
is God. In the very Being of God, as Christianity declares, 
there is a two-fold 1 Faames2 There is a Unity and there is a 
Plurality. Philosophers say that no Unit can be conceived, 
which is not logically capable of division, and so based upon a 
constituting Plurality. But erring Theologians have sacrificed, 
some one and some the other, of the limiting Truths respecting 
the nature of God, in order to bring His Being within the 
grasp of a single Idea. They have “ confounded the Persons” 
with the Sabellians, or “divided the substance” with the 
Tritheists and the Unitarians. The original Arian hypothesis 
had Pantheistic and Gnostic antecedents, and made Christ a 
secondary Emanation from the original Substance of the 
Pleroma. In regard to Christ’s incarnate Person, also, one or 
the other of two opposing and limiting Truths has had to be 
given up, to satisfy the men of one idea, either His Divinity, 
with the Photinians, or His Humanity, with Appollinarius, (vide 
Hooker,) or the distinction and non-confusedness of the two, 
with Eutyches and the Monothelites. While, as the Dualists 
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had cloven the Unity of the Eternal Principle of all things 
into an Eternal God and an Eternal Matter, so the Nestorians 
clave the Personality of Christ into one Person, only-begotten 
of God, and another Person, born of the Blessed Virgin. The 
same tendencies have wrought on the Doctrine of the Eucharist. 
Rome denies its outward sign, popular Protestantism its in- 
ward Grace. Metaphysical jugglery about Substance and Ac- 
cidents tries to cheat us out of the evidence of our senses, 
while true Philosophy comes to the aid of true Religion, and 
helps demonstrate the existence of the matter, and the pos- 
sibility and true nature of the Grace, in this and in the other 
great Sacrament of the Christian Religion. There is a similar 
conflict in regard to the rival claims of Private judgment and 
Church Authority, of Reason and Faith, in the Christian sys- 
tem. Rome ignores the former element. Mere Protestant- 
ism has always a tendency, more or less developed, to discard 
the latter. Sound reason and right Faith, true Philosophy and 
true Religion, give each element its proper place and due 
proportion in a balanced and harmonious system. 

The same erroneous philosophic tendency has had its effect 
in another field. Christianity had demonstrated the relation of 
the Infinite to the finite, in the act of Creation, and in the fact 
of Incarnation. Her theology seemed secured against the as- 
saults of Error, A new question arose within the mysteries of 
spiritual finite, and Christian Anthropology, the relation of 
man to God, became the qguaestio vewata of Christian Reli- 
gion. The question was of the finite and Infinite W7/. And 
there was the usual tendency to attain Unity of Belief by 
sacrificing one of these conflicting elements to the other. St. 
Augustine, who had maintained against the Fatalism of the 
Oriental Manacheans the Freedom of the Human Will, sud- 
denly found himself called on to encounter the opposite Dog- 
ma, of the religious self-sufficiency and almost omnipotence 
of human wills, which had started up amid the active and au- 
dacious speculations of the natives of the West. It was in 
this new controversy that he advanced the doctrine of the 
Absoluteness of the Infinite Will to an extreme before that time 
unheard of in the Church, but which, being adopted by the 
Continental Reformers, and determining their views of the 
condition and relations of man, has been a great instrument in 
turning the children of our own Reformed but still Catholic 
Church away from the Faith and the Fellowship of the Fathers. 
They would not remain in the Church, unless they could have 
the diberty of declaring themselves destitute of liberty, and of 
remodeling the Church in accordance with that opinion. To 
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be sure, they supposed God’s arbitrary Will to be used in a 
manner extremely flattering to them—in making them God’s 
Elect. To be sure also, it has a plausible sound, when men 
declare themselves the absolute slaves of God, but not to be 
controlled by any single law of man. But the former half is 
bad Philosophy, and the latter worse Religion. The principle, 
“no law but God’s,” necessarily overthrows both Church and 
State, both which God declares act with His authority and are 
His institution. And the Predestinarian principle, “ God fore- 
ordains whatsoever comes to pass,” makes God the author of 
Sin, and is the “ Proton Pseudos,” the first falsehood, of a 
long train of false and evil producing consequences. Freewill, 
according to every legitimate induction, is the most important 
and most necessary characteristic of Spiritual Personality. It 
is something of which the soul is conscious, of which no out- 
ward fettering can deprive it. It is the foundation of Duty 
and Responsibility, of the first principles both of Morality and 
Religion. In no other way can we account for Sin, without 
imputing it to God, except as the possible abuse of a freedom, 
which yet was necessary to the very existence of Virtue. All 
of human Depravity that Experience or Scripture reveals to 
us, (and it is ye and sad enough we grant,) is yet compati- 
ble with the inherent and essential freedom of the Will. The 
Will may be free in its essence, and yet enslaved in its action. 
3y some of the best moralists Evil is regarded as the defect or 
loss of good, rather than as a positive substantial power. Then 
Depravity may make the Will to a greater or less degree power- 
less on the side of good, up to the extreme of total Depravity 
and the case of Satan himself, yet in such sense free as to be 
responsible for its acts. And Depravity never extends so far 
as to preclude return to virtue, except when it is the penal 
consequence of former sin. 

God's foreknowledge is supposed to imply Predestination, by 
an argument that seems to us as unphilosophical as argument 
canbe. He cannot foreknow, it is said, except what He is going 
toaccomplish. This limits His Omniscience, by making Him 
incapable of foreknowing contingent events. God’s fore- 
knowledge of an action freely performed, argues Davison,* 
cannot destroy that freedom which is, by the Hypothesis, one 
of the qualities of the thing foreknown. There zs no real con- 
nection between Knowledge and Ordination. God’s Knowl- 
edge of the future no more implies Predestination, than our 
knowledge of the Past and Present implies our responsibility 
for them. 





* Discourses on Prophesy. 
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This Doctrine of human Will-slavery and Divinely-ordered 
necessity stands in the way of the sinner’s conversion to God. 
The man says—* God will convert me if Iam one of His elect. 
If He does not, He is responsible. Ihave nothing to doin the 
matter.” It stands in the way of exertion in the Life of Holi- 
ness. He who supposes himself one of the elect, who has pass- 
ed through those experiences which are regarded as the signs of 
election, supposes God’s veracity ae ate to bring him to eternal 
Salvation, and that he need trouble himself no further. There 
may be some anxiety before ascertaining one’s election, but 
none at all afterwards. Thus human action in Religion, which 
assurdly makes up a large share of true Religion, is, happy in- 
consistencies aside, entirely discarded in this system, not to 
dwell on the injurious effects upon a man’s character, of suppos- 
ing himself and his party alone the exclusive favorites of 
Heaven. 

The same injurious tendency is exhibited with regard to an- 
other part of the Gospel System. One of the most essential 
questions in practical Religion is this—How shail sinful man 
obtain the favor of his God ¢ The Gospel answers, by the Atone- 
ment—that wonderful act of the Infinite, clothing itself with 
the nature of finite man, rendering the obedience he could not 
render, and satisfying the justice he could satisfy only by his 
endless woe. But itis manifest that a Redemption thus wrought 
out for man demands something of him. io cannot become 
reconciled to God by an act of God alone. Universalism, in- 
deed, which is, equally with Calvinism, a system of Divine 
compulsions, supposes that God saves a// men in the same way 
as the other system declares that He saves some. But this irre- 
sistible Grace is inconsistent with the nature even of finite 
Spirits. Men are not to be saved altogether by God, any more 
than altogether by themselves. God has wrought for His part, 
man must codperate on his. But man is a two-fold being, with 
an outward and inward nature. God demands the homage of 
both. Thus we have the two-fold principle of Faith and 
Works, the action of the inward and the outward man, and 
both the conditions of man’s acceptance and salvation. An 
adult Baptism should exhibit both ; the Faith which trusts 
God’s promises, and the obedience which executes His com- 
mands. But here again the unphilosophic temper has been 
busy. The Romanist exalts the outward works, to the neg- 
lect of the inward principle. The Ultra-Protestant disparages 
the outward act, and in some cases discards it—disparages 
Works, while exalting the inward principle of Faith. 

Further in respect to the peculiar vail inysterious operation 
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of God’s Spirit, called Regeneration or the New Birth, the Ultra- 
Protestant transfers the mystery of Regeneration from Baptism, 
where the Scriptures and the old Divines and the Church’s For- 
mularies place it, to that Conversion, which is a real, and gen- 
erally, necessary phenomenon of the spiritual experience, but 
not in itself a complex or mysterious thing. Thus, the sinner’s 
conversion is retarded by the theoretical mysteriousness of con- 
version, (especially if Predestinarian difficulties help perplex 
his soul.) God’s Sacrament is defrauded of its due honor, and 
its due obedience, and, in the long run, Infidelity prospers, and 
Satan triumphs against God, His Church, and His Truth. This 
error is deep rooted, and widely spread, but it may be cured 
by the teaching of a rational and consistent Faith. Conver- 
sion is the work of man’s own nature. Regeneration is the 
work of God on man. It is here, not in Conversion, that the 
man is to be passive and let God work. Conversion may occur 
often in a man’s history. Regeneration only once. anon 
sion is an act of the Will easily understood. Regeneration a 
mystery, passing understanding. Conversion takes place with- 
in the consciousness; in the upper stratum, so to —— of the 
spiritual nature. Regeneration is a work for the whole nature, 
exerting its influence primarily at a depth where consciousness 
cannot reach. The first we call a moral, the second alone a 
spiritual change; and we are persuaded that this distinction, 
of the moral or conscious, and the spiritual, unconscious, soul- 
life, is of the highest importance in Religion. Man is not con- 
scious of God’s power wa him, of God’s Truth enlight- 
ening him, of the thousand-fold spiritual influences that sur- 
round his being. Life and its mysteries are occult both in bod 

and soul. We know not how our natural spiritual life is fed, 
and doubtless God has His own reasons for wishing the im- 
or pt of supernatural life and strength to be an object of 

elief and not of consciousness, of faith and not of sight. 

III. It remains to speak of the third and last service that we 
stated Philosophy could render to the cause of Religion. It is 
by making religious doctrines better understood, and ground- 
ing them more deeply in the soul. Our Saviour speaks of the 
‘ good seed as continuing but for awhile, where it has “no depth 
of earth.” And His Apostle exhorts Christians to be “ rooted 
and grounded in the Faith,” that they be not led into error. 
Now depth of mental cultivation is at least part of the charac- 
ter which is thus essential to the retention of religious Truth. 
And Education is the friend, as Ignorance is the deadly foe, 
of the permanence of pure Religion. But the highest part of 
Education, the training of the soul’s noblest powers, is the 
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work of true Philosophy, especially in this highest of its ap- 

lications, its application to Religion. Its disciplinary value 
1s among not the least valuable of its qualities. The minds 
which are to guide others especially need to acquire the philo- 
sophic temper of caution, and the philosophic habits of patient 
analysis and meditation. In the logical distinctions with which 
it enriches our language, and the corresponding discrimina- 
tions with which it stores our minds, Philosophy conduces to 
accuracy and correctness of thought, in Religion, as in every 
other department of human study and research. Who does 
not know the value in thought and argument of such distine- 
tions as de jure and de facto, kind and degree, essential and 
accidental? What a gain the word Asthetics has been to ed- 
ucated discourse! Objective and subjective terms most useful 
in Philosophy and Religion, were introduced into English 
speech by Coleridge. It is hard to see how English speech 
had got along without them. A distinction in the faculties of 
the mind, introduced into English Philosophy by the same 
ee writer, the distinction between the Understanding and 
the spiritual Reason, has exerted, and must continue to exert, 
the most powerful influence in this whole field of thought. 
It is especially fruitful in reference to Religion, as he has him- 
self shown in that noble Monument of religious Philosophy and 
philosophic Religion, the work mentioned at the head of this 
Article. Understanding, he says, deals with the material and 
finite. It belongs to the lower portion of the soul. Animals 
share it, in a considerable degree, with man, and have some 
intellectual, though no spiritual, endowment. In its higher 
development it deals with the forms of thought and reasoning ; 
Logic, which is Science of the Understanding ; and Mathe- 
matics, whose subjects lie on the boundary line between Mat- 
ter and Spirit, being primarily connected with the intellectual, 
and only secondarily with the material world. 

Reason, on the other hand, as understood in this Philosophy, 
deals only with the Spiritual and mostly with the Infinite. It is 
the eye of the soul, the organ of necessary spiritual Truth, of 
the Jdeas, in the Platonic sense of that word. Reason and Un- 
derstanding seldom reach their utmost development both in 
the same individual. Plato isthe Incarnation of pure Reason. 
Aristotle the unrivaled prince of the Understanding. It has 
been said with much truth, that every thinker is born either a 
Platonist or an Aristotelian. St. Paul is the Aristotle, the 
Reasoner, of the New Testament, while St. John is the Chris- 
tian Plato, enamored of the Divine Ideas, soaring towards 
them with his eagle pinion, and gazing on them with his eagle 
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eye. The difficult problem of the Knowledge of the Abso- 
lute seems like a debate between the partisans of the Under- 
standing and those of the Reason. It is granted that we know 
matter only as it appears. But the Ideas of Spirit have an 
independency and an adequacy of representation, which sense- 
impressions lack. Des Cartes is said to have argued that, as 
the Reason necessarily attributes all infinite Perfections to 
Spirit, it necessarily attributes infinite and eternal Self-ewist- 
ence as one of those Perfections. In other words, the Existence 
and the Law for Reason reveal to us God. The perceiving 
Spirit is of the same general Nature and Attributes as the 
Spirit perceived, and thus there is direct Insight from the 
spirit of man into the Spirit who is God. Faint and obscured 
indeed, now, “ but then shall I know even as also I am known.” 

Most of the troubles honest men have about religious Truth 
arise from their applying to it a wrong order of Faculties. The 
Trinity, for instance, presents great difficulties to the Under- 
standing, while to the Reason it is even a necessary Truth. 
Men try to apprehend God with the Understanding, and im- 
age Him as infinite extension or infinite duration, while Rea- 
son declares, not that God is wider than Space, or more lasting 
than Time, but that He is Infinite Spirit with no relation to 
Space or Time. He, and the Infinite as regards Him, is to be 
conceived not as infinite Quantity, but as infinite Goodness, 
Purity, Justice, Truth. But the right use of the Soul’s re- 
spective Faculties is of the highest assistance to the understand- 
ing and steadfast holding of religious Truth. To say this, what 
is it but to say that men ought to think about what God has 
revealed ? e are rational creatures. It is our joy as well 
as our pride. God never meant us to rest servilely in an 
unreasoning Faith. It is our right and our duty to have our 
Intellect satisfied with the Evidence for religious Doctrines, 
and to be convinced of their agreement with the principles of 
Reason, and the recognized Truths of other departments of 
Knowledge. It gives freshness to familiar Truth to point out 
its various relations, and every new illustration of a Desmias 
fixes it more deeply in the believing soul. It helps men to 
realize and actually to believe the ‘Trinity, if we show them 
there is a Trinity in man exactly corresponding with the re- 
vealed Trinity inGod. That in man the Will, the Element of 
Power, answers to the Father; that the Reason is enlightened 
by the beams of the Eternal Word, the Son; “the true Light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world ;” that the 
Conscience is the Organ of the Holy Ghost, upholding with His 
urgency and approbation the Good, and resisting and con- 
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demning the Evil; that this relation of the Faculties of the 
human spirit with the Persons of the Godhead is at once the 
explanation and the confirmation of the saying, “ In the Image 
of God made He man.” 

Philosophie reflection gives men deeper and vaster views of 
the greatness of spiritual Facts and Beings. It is the glory of 
religion to fill and satisfy all intellects, from that of the 
ploughman to that of the sage; and the latter will see, even 
more than the former, an infinitude that lies beyond his 
reach and baffles his comprehension. And practical religion 
may be directly, as well as mediately, promoted by thoughtful 
views of Intellectual Truth. Religious awe and reverence, the 
principle of Worship, is strengthened always by patient medi- 
tation on the nature and attributes of God. When we pass 
through various fields of thought, and find in Morals the Good 
defined, “it is,that which is most like God ;” in Philosophy, 
the True defined, “it is that which inheres in God ;” in Aes- 
theties, the Beautiful defined, “it is that which most resem- 
bles God ;” in Politics, the Just defined, “it is that which 
accords with the mind of God ;” when, in short, we find every 
idea and every perfection meet in Him as their great Exem- 
jlar, and find Him recognized as necessary and eternal, both 
in His Existence and in our conception, the Fountain of Being 
and the Ocean of Truth, shall we not be lost in wonder and 
in worship, while we join the saints and sages, who, like the 
cherubim and seraphim, with diverse natures, but equal adora- 
tion, bow before the Everlasting Throne ! 

The Offices of the Son and the Spirit receive much illustra- 
tion from the course of philosophic thought, and with them we 
shall conclude. Christ’s Eternal Generation, and the Spirit’s 
Eternal Procession, are illustrated by the coetaneousness of 
the Human Reason and Consciousness with the Human Will. 
Judgments of conscience spring from the sense of personal 
action, combined withthe Reason-furnished Idea of Right and 
Wrong, just as the Holy Ghost “ proceedeth from the Father 
and the Son.” The Incarnation involves all the laws of Spirit 
and of Matter. The Atonement can be understood only by 
reflecting on the involved Ideas of infinite Justice and infinite 
Love. The Spirit is the Agent in conveying to us, in the 
Church by the Sacraments as well as by the Word, the mystic 
Power and Life of Christ, by which our nature is made _ par- 
taker of the Divine. This great mystery of our religion, this 
distinguishing tenet of Catholic Christianity, agrees perfectly 
with a sound and balanced Faith. Its great opponent is that 
Idealistic contempt for the outward and bodily, which we men- 
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tioned as the vice of our popular Protestantism. Such facts 
as Christ’s Nativity, His thirty years of earthly life, His sitting 
at God’s right hand in human form, bearing for us the sym- 
pathies of a Brother Heart; that the Church is His Body, 
and we are “ members of His Body, of His Flesh and of His 
Bones ;” that in the Resurrection, the bodies of those who 
sleep in Him shall be “made like unto His glorious Body ;” 
these, and the necessity of bodily worship, bodily works, and 
bodily discipline, are all more or less ignored by the popular 
religion. They take nothing of Christ but the fact of His 
Atonement; and for the rest,the Spirit and the Spiritual engross 
their thoughts, their faith, and (must it not be so ¢) their hearts. 
Must not their allegiance fail to the loved and honored Mon- 
arch of the Church? Must not the rightful Throne of the 
Son of God, the Adorable Sovereign of redeemed Humanity, 
that Throne of Mediatorial Power and Love, be thus to 
human Thought emptied of its radiant and majestic Glories, 
for the assent of a Spirit, Who thus has no attribute but that 
of moral influence, and uses no means but such, as in degree, 
are equally possible to finite man. 

A true Theology deems more worthily of the Holy Ghost. 
He is the Lord (Jehovah) and Giver of Life; of equal honor 
with the Father and the Son ; the Inspirer of the Prophets, the 
Paraclete, the Sanctifier. He is Christ’s Vicegerent, and the 
earthly Administrator of His Kingdom; our Teacher, Coun- 
selor, and Comforter. The Scripture is revealed from God the 
Word, but given by Inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Some 
Scriptures reveal more truth than others, but none is more true 
than another, for “all Scripture is given by Inspiration of 
God.” 

But it is as “ Giver of Life ” that Philosophy illustrates most 
the nature of the Holy Spirit. Not only is He the Bestower of 
Spiritual Life, as the Love-Bond of the Godhead and the Foun- 
tain of Sanctifying Grace and of intellectual Life, as Inspirer 
and Guider into all truth, but of life physical also, so that 
“ when Creation’s work begun,” and the Father wrought as 
Power and the Son as Wisdom, it was the Spirit that, brood- 
ing the face of the Chaos, became the informing and organizing 
principle of Zife. As He now organizes the Church, the New 
Creation, so then the Old. There seems a two-fold power ex- 
erted in the Universe. The one external and mechanical, a 
peepee Force, the other inward and dynamic, a pervading 

ife. That Life, which swells in the buds, and paints the 
leaves, and sings in the birds, and breathes in the airs of Spring, 
and ripens in the fruits of Autumn, and crowns the year with 
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the goodness of our God. A Life such as the Ancients imaged 
in their Anima Mundi, or Soul of the World, and such as 
the modern poet has recognized in his 
“Something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round Ocean, and the living Air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought; 

And rolls through all things.” 


Were the Spirit of God recognized as the “Giver of Life,” 
there would be no need of Pantheistic Formulae to explain 
the Phenomena and the Unity of the Universe. In this, as in 
so many instances, it is the absence of true Philosophy that 
gives currency and the semblance of value to the false. Thus 
we have endeavored to show how human thought may be prof- 
itably imblended with the teachings of Divine Revelation, to 
forward the highest advancement of our spiritual faculties, and 
the eternal interests of our immortal being. 
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Art. IV.—LETTER TO BISHOP LEE OF IOWA, ON WESTERN 
MISSIONS. 


My pear Bisuorp Les, 

You were pleased to ask me to give you my views 
on the Missionary Work of the Church in these Western Em- 
ee which we are to conquer and to occupy for our Lorp and 

aster. If any opinions of mine can be of service to you in 
making up your Report for the Board of Missions in October, 
you have certainly a right to them. The views that I shall 
present you in this Letter are not merely theories of my own, 
they are the results of ten years’ personal observation of this 
wonderful field, and of an intimate intercourse and constant 
interchange of sentiments with many of the devoted servants 
of the Loxp, who are toiling in this great Missionary realm. 

With only $40,000 a year, and one hundred men, to operate 
on a territory as large as that of Europe, and a population of 
from 3 to 5,000,000, it well becomes us to cast about for the 
most efficient means and the best agencies for prosecuting our 
Domestic Missionary Work. Without controversy the first ne- 
cessary step ought to be the increasing of the income of the 
Domestic Committee to $100,000 a year, as the least possible 
sum that could be named as in any degree commensurate with 
the wealth of the Church, and with the needs of the West; but 
the point we are to aim at in this discussion is, how can we use, 
to the best advantage, our present resources and force. Five 
different divisions will include our suggestions on this point. 

Ist. CoNCENTRATION OF EFFORT IN LARGER TOWNS. 

It is an impossible thing to give the Services of the Church 
regularly every week to every village and hamlet of the West; 
and the attempt to do this shane thing is what cripples our 
missionary operations. If we had an overflowing exchequer 
and an army of missionaries, we might do so. The Clergymen 
then that we have to send, should only be sent to towns of a 
given population, say 5,000, and wherein reside a given num- 
ber of families of our Communion, say fifty. And these Cler- 
gymen should be amply, thoroughly supported. Their in- 
comes should be at least $1,000 per annum, and a Rectory. Far 
better to keep one good man well and promptly paid on a 
living salary, than to allow three to suffer and almost starve 
by dividing one man’s proper income among them. We scat- 
ter our ammunition too much. When a parish or a town can 
say to a Bishop, we can pay $600 or $500 to the missionary 
and provide him a house, then let the Bishop say, as long 
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as you will do so, his salary shall be $1,000. If, there are 
points of peculiar importance that cannot do so much, let 
the deficit, even if larger, be made up from the Missionary 
Fund. It is not the mission of our Church in this land, at 
this day, to take possession of the frontiers, and to be pio- 
neers in the spread of the Gospel. ‘Your Church is always 
the last in the bush,” said a shrewd backwoodsman to one of 
our Clergy. Why, then, waste our funds and dispirit our 
workmen by alae them to achieve impossibilities, when 
possible things, achievable enterprises, are abundant around 
us, waiting to be undertaken? Take care of the cities and the 
large towns, first, and influences wil] go out from them in due 
time to the regions surrounding. 

There are now in our Northwestern Dioceses a number of 
towns whose population is less than one thousand souls each, 
which are enjoying the exclusive services of resident Rectors, 
whilst there are other towns with three or four times the num- 
ber of people where an Episcopal Clergyman is a rare sight. 
By the zeal of some good layman or the unusual importunity 
of a few families, a missionary is often induced to take charge 
of some small station where his influence and his ministrations 
must be necessarily limited to but few souls ; he goes there to 
live; he receives hardly enough to support him; the end of 
every year finds him a little more in debt; the very debt that 
hangs over him and his scanty stipend forbid him to think of 
a removal ; the local jealousy of his people will not allow him 
to divide his ministrations with a neighboring town, and thus 
he toils on dispirited and discouraged, becoming prematurely old, 
and before he has passed his prime, is worn down, not so much 
by labor as by long heart-sickness. All this time there may 
be within a day’s journey of him some vigorous and flourishin 
town, growing rapidly every year, where there is no Chureh 
or Service. If he could be at once transplanted there and 
thoroughly supported for a year or two, he could work with 
better spirit and a heartier will, and the influence of his 
ministrations would increase more and more every year, and 
be felt in ever-widening circles around him. But, it may 
be said, if you concentrate the operations of the Church in 
larger towns, you necessarily leave destitute and desolate many 
a precious family, who, though they love her Services above 
all things, are deprived of them merely because they do not 
live in the growing villages. Notso. And this brings us to 
our second suggestion. 

2d. Drviwe tHe Diocese mro Missionary Itmeractes. 

This, if properly done, may bring the Missionary and the 
Prayer Book at regular intervals to every household of the 
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Faith in the Diocese. Let his district be large or small, in 
proportion to the number of them in the Diocese, the size and 

opulation of the Diocese, and the amount ot disposable force 
in the hands of the Bishop for itinerating purposes. Get a 
good man. Mount him well. Fill his saddle-bags with Tracts 
and Testaments, and Prayer Books. Say to him, “Have no 
care about your worldly fiving, we shall see to that.” Assign 
to him his district and give him the order, “Go work this 
vineyard of the Master.” Let him travel it, as the Meth- 
odist does his circuit, organizing parishes where he finds 
strength enough—preaching in school-houses, and by the 
wayside, under the oak, and in barns, cheering up the lonely 
communicant on the prairies—hunting up the stray sheep in 
the wilderness—baptizing the children, and occupying the 
field till the Church comes in her entireness. Let him report 
to his Diocesan the condition of every part of his district, 
keeping him fully informed of every particular that can bear 
upon the growth and strength of the Church ;' and as fast as 
parishes grow up into life under his nurturing care, he can pass 
them over to the guardianship of resident Rectors. Ten such 
districts, or even less, in Illinois and Indiana, and Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, well worked, would, in five years, so alter the 
relations of our Church to Western life, as would astonish us 
all. Without some plan like this, which will bring our Clergy 
and our Services more familiarly to the very doors of our 
pioneer population, not only will hendesds of our communi- 
cants from Eastern States, and from our Motherland, now set- 
tled here and there through our Western lands, be forever lost 
to us, but our beloved Church, with her orderly ways and con- 
servative teachings, will exert little or no force in the moulding 
of social life and the control of religious thought in those vast 
regions towards which the centres of power and of population 
are so rapidly tending. There are, this day, living in our six 
Northwestern Dioceses not less than two thousand souls, bap- 
tized, confirmed, and once communicants, who have not the priv- 
ilege of attending the ministrations of our Church. And this 
number must increase, instead of diminishing, unless something 
like an itinerating element is joined to our Missionary work. 
A large majority of the emigrating classes, and this is especially 
true of those belonging to our community, place them- 
selves in their new homes in a condition where they must be 
sought out, hunted up, and won back. The Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, as at present manned and worked in Western 
States, does not do, and cannot do, this duty of seeking the lost 
sheep. If they come back of their own accord to the fold, 
they are cared for; if not, they must wander away shepherd- 
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less; there is no help for it under existing regulations. 
If, then, there is to be any change in the working of our 
Home Missionary field, I earnestly commend to you, Rr. Rav. 
Sir, this matter of the division of our Western Dioceses into 
itinerant Missionary districts; each with its presiding Elder, 
or Arch-Deacon, as you may see fit to call the one to whose 
care it is committed. The next necessity I would suggest is, 
3d. Exremporanrovs PrEAcHING. 

Our Clergy, and especially the Western ones, should be able 
to preach “the Glorious Gospel of our BLessep Lorp,” at any 
time, in any company, in any place, without note or book. 
We ought to have “ Professorships of Extemporaneous Preach- 
ing” at Gambier, and Nashotah, and Berkeley and New York, 
and all our Theological Schools. The young men can be taught 
it, andthey ought tolearnit. Every pettifogging lawyer in our 
Courts and Justice Rooms learns, in a few weeks, or months, 
to speak fluently enough; and why cannot educated men, 
whose theme is the noblest that can occupy human thought, 
or employ kuman tongue, learn to speak fluently to immortal 
men of eternal things ? 

Dr. Ware, in his fine pamphlet, published a few years ago, 
contended that every man, cpeutaly every educated man, of 
ordinary we en could learn, with a little care and persever- 
ance, to express his thoughts without writing. 

There is hardly a faithful Western Clergyman who is not, 
every month of his life, placed in a position where it would be 
of great comfort to himself and advantage to his Master’s cause, 
if he had the power to speak (without the aid of his manuscript) 
to dying men, of the unsearchable riches of Curist. 

One of the most painful scenes in my life occurred on the occa- 
sion of my accompanying a Clergyman to arural schoolhouse, 
where he had been invited to preach. The crowd was great; 
the room small; the light very bad; his eyesight no better; 
and the manuscript old and smoky. Such a blundering, halt- 
ing, choking, humiliating, heart-sickening exhibition, may I 
never be called upon to see again! After that performance it 
would have been useless, humanly speaking, to have rage > 
to establish an Episcopal Church in that community for a half 
a generation at least. I was but a very young minister then, 
but I made a solemn vow, as I left that door with a heavy heart, 
that I never should be caught in a position where I could not, 
if “the lights were bad and the manuscript illegible,” declare 
the message of my Master without the aid of either. The 
ability to preach extemporaneously is of far more consequence 
among Western — than among Eastern ; and it is a practice 
much more easily acquired in a community who look for it, 
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and are satisfied with it, than in one where it is rarely done 
and not expected. ‘Thank God,” said a plain mountaineer 
who had walked a long way to the first Service of the present 
senior Bishop of Pennsylvania, in his neighborhood, “ thank 
God, we have at last got a Bishop that can preach without a 
Book.” Thank God, we shall say, most sincerely, when the 
time shall come when every Western Missionary shall be able 
in his circuit over the prairies and through the woods, to stand 
up, in the school-house, or under the oak, and call men to re- 
pentance and salvation, without the intervention of sermon- 
covers or musty manuscripts. 

Our Western Bishops ought to make it almost as much a 
“ sine qua non” that their candidates should be able to preach 
“without a Book,” as that they should be able to prove the 
XXXIX Articles. The population that crowd our frontier 
ree and rescue for civilization the fertile empires of the 

est, have but little time either to read or to think. They are 
of the practical, rather than the contemplative order, and they 
want such men to work with them. And in their religions teach- 
ings they want plain facts and prayer and exhortation, rather 
than fine theories or polished sentences. That is one secret of the 
power of Methodism. The sermons that delight the audiences 
that crowd Calvary, New York, or St. Paul’s, Boston, would, 
in nine cases out of ten, be voted “stupid” in the oak open- 
ings of Iowa, or the pineries of Wisconsin. The people out 
there want the plainest, simplest, most elementary teaching ; 
such as every man ready for his gown, and for the solemn 
vows of Ordination, ought to be able fluently and readily to 
give. And no young man who is unwilling to labor and 
to toil for “the gift of free utterance,’ when his task is so 
easy, and his audience so indulgent, ought to feel willing to as- 
sume the pledge that binds him to preach, “in season and out 
of season,” the Gospel of his Divine Master. Our next point is, 

4th. Apripcep Services. 

Here, I know, I am venturing on disputed ground ; and 
many, perhaps, who have been willing thus far to follow our 
remarks with an acquiescent judgment, will at once turn away 
dissatisfied. No one loves “the Service, the whole Service, and 
nothing but the Service,” more than we do. In city congrega- 
tions, and in well established Parishes, we would not change 
the beautiful and blessed “Order” one iota. But every ob- 
servant Western Missionary will tell you, that one of two 
things must come to pass; our Church must simplify and 
abridge her Services in new and pioneer settlements; or she 
must give up the charge of souls there entirely to other reli- 
gious bodies. England might as well send out a fleet of “ Levi- 
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athans” to conquer a foreign foe, and expect to sail by the 
enemies’ rivers, and line her bays with vessels that could not 
approach within sight of her shores, as our Church hope, with 
her majestic and stately Services, to win for Curist our frontier 
people. No, we must have gun-boats; we want shorter, 
simpler forms. The day must come when our Clergy in such 
positions can sing a hymn, read a chapter, say a Collect, and 
then call on the living souls to hear the Word. It is simply 
ridiculous to compel a Missionary, in a log cabin, with anxious 
souls about him ready to listen, but guiltless of the power to 
read, to commence at, “ The Lord is in His holy Temple,” and 
go on through every Chant, and Anthem, and Lesson, and 
versicle, and uprising, and downsetting, even unto “the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” before he can lawfully open his lips 
to proclaim the Message of Redeeming love. hat we want 
for the Missionary is Canonical provision, or permission, in the 
matter of alteration, or abridgment of the Services. Let every 
Bishop set forth what he pleases for his Diocese; or let the 
House of Bishops, in order to secure uniformity, prescribe a 
short, simple Missionary Service; leaving to each Clergyman 
the discretion as to when, and where, he will use it. 1 have 
known some good men come to the West, who, in all their 
theological studies, overlooked the Canon of Common Sense ; 
and who would rather break one of their arms than a Rubric; 
they would go out into the wilds, thoroughly equipped, down 
to band-case and sermon-cover; and would commence at the 
beginning, and go straight through the whole Order, without the 
omission of acomma. This they would do once or twice, or of- 
tener, until they discovered that by the time they had finished, a 
goodly part of their audience had adjourned also ; and before 
many Sundays they found themselves “not adapted to the 
work ;” an opinion generally shared in by the people ; and be- 
fore many Sundays more they found themselves back in the 
East, pursuing the duties of their Sacred Office with more satis- 
faction to themselves and edification to their hearers, in well or- 
dered and settled congregations. 

This “Abridged Service” could be canonically confined to 
Missionary Stations ; and when these stations had grown to the 
stature of parishes, they could then put on the full garb, and the 
Prayer Book order could be thoroughly sustained. We would 
not, now, when all the religious bodies around us are coming u 
to the idea of a Liturgy, Tet down the Church one line in this 
respect. This is one great foree we wield in educated and 
cultivated circles; but our regimen and system must be made 
to take into view all classes and every kind of men. And the 
question for us to decide, is, whether the Church has any 
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power and right to adapt herself in her external relations to 
a formative condition of society? And if so, will she not do it, 
for the sake of the souls that 
“‘ Are wandering far and wide, 
Whilst Aeresies swarm on every side?” 
This brings me to the last suggestion I have to make in the 
matter of a more efficient working of our Western Field, viz: 
5th. Tue Repucrion oF THE s1zE oF D1oceses. 

Small Dioceses are more necessary in the West than 
in the East, for two reasons. First, because the ground 
is new, the number of laborers scarce, and the Bishop 
must be tue Missionary to a great degree. If so, the smaller 
his jurisdiction, the more thoroughly he can oversee and work 
it. The second reason is, because Western Dioceses have 
no Episcopal endowments whatever, and their Bishops must 
necessarily be Rectors, in order to be supported. Therefore the 
smaller their Diocese the better it will be for both their Parishes 
and for their See; and the more physically possible will be 
their duties. 

The Bishop of Michigan has been Rector of a parish in 
Detroit ever since his consecration. He has had two full duties as 
Rector and as Bishop, from the very day he set his foot into 
Michigan. If any man is able to carry such a load, he is. But, 
suppose there had been a Bishopric established at Grand Rap- 
ids, and one at Kalamazoo, ten years since, and the Rectors of 
those two parishes had been made Bishops of the surrounding 
territory, do you not believe that the Church would, this day, 
be fourfold stronger in the number of her Clergy and the num- 
ber of her Communicants within the limits of Michigan? 

You may labor, my dear Bishop, with all your characteris- 
tic energy and devotion to duty in your imperial Diocese for 
the next twenty-five years, and though its growth will be 

reat at the end of that time, yet not the one-fifth of what the 

Jhurch in the State of lowa would be, if your Convention 
next May would establish a Diocese of Dubuque, and a Dio- 
cese of Cedar Rapids, and could have good and true men by 
your side on the Episcopal Bench. 

So with Wisconsin. She should have the Diocese of Mil- 
waukie; and the Diocese of Prairie du Chien ; and the Diocese 
of Madison. 

So with Indiana. She should have a Bishop at Fort 
Wayne; and one at Indianapolis; and one at Evansville. 

I think if we could only persuade our Bishops that it is the 
mitre and the crosier, the a, of danger and of weary toil, 
and not the square miles, that give the dignity to their office, 
they would not be so much opposed to the multiplication of 
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Bishoprics. If any of our Bishops are oepeet as is quite 
natural, to losing any portion of their jurisdiction, let them say 
to the Conventions, whenever a division into one or more Sees 
is plainly called for, ‘divide the Diocese as you think best for 
the interests of the Church, and let the new arrangement go into 
force at my death.” In this way, Bishops pa Clergy, and 
Laity, could together, harmoniously, and without embarrass- 
ment, lay broad plans for the Church in the future. Of course 
this reduction of the size of the Dioceses would necessarily, we 
think, involve the return of the Church to the primitive cus- 
tom of See Bisnorrics; a step that the American Church 
must take sooner or later. This question of See Bishoprics will 
be the subject matter for the deliberation of our Conventions, 
Diocesan and General, for the next ten years; by that time, 
all opposition to the principle will have passed away, and it 
will be incorporated almost nem-con into the legislation and 
progress of the Church. It will, as politicians say, be one of the 
planks of our platform. Once let us have the privilege of nam- 
ing Dioceses after Cities, instead of States, and then the most 
serious obstacle to a judicious multiplication of Sees has been re- 
moved. You and I may not live to see the blessed sight; but 
there are those on earth who will ; that of every chief city in the 
West with its Bishop, and those magnificent Empires, finer than 
Alexander’s, that are now necessarily administered by a hop- 
pe. ip ang Episcopate, will all bloom with living Sees, 
each one no larger than half a dozen of Iowa’s fertile counties. 

This whole subject, of the better occupying of the rich vine- 
yard of the Lorp that lies along our Western waters, which 
your wise forethought and earnest zeal have thus brought 
prominently and practically before the mind of the Church in 
the action of the Board of Missions, is one that ought seriously 
to engage the attention of every man who loves our noble 
Church, and the souls of those for whom the Saviour died. 
There never was in History, there is not now on the Globe, 
such a fair and splendid field for the Church of Gop, as the 
Western portion of this Great Republic. Golden opportunities 
stretch out before us. Fearful responsibilities press upon us. 
The active, busy, wholehearted, enterprising population that 
throng these rich territories are sickening, every day, more and 
more, of the bald and shallow religionisms that prevail. They 
want something real, lasting, potent, Scriptural. Shall we not 
arise and possess the land? We need, indeed, more men, 
and more means, than we now have. But we need, also, a 
more systematic and economical disposition of our present 
force and resources. Our little host of noble braves that carry 
the banner of the Cross over those wide fields deserve the 
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Church’s sincerest gratitude; but they need a better disci- 
pline and finer generalship, or the victory will not be theirs. 
“T speak that I do know,” when I say, that there is not on this 
earth of ours a more unselfish, devoted, laborious, and faithful 
band of men than our Western Missionaries. But every ob- 
servant man must say, that, under our present arrangement, 
there is, somehow, a fearfully small return for devotion, toil, 
fidelity, and self-sacrifice, such as their lives exhibit. The 
fault is not with them, but with the System. 

I have given you, Rr. Rev. anp Dear Srp, these five sug- 
gestions, which I respectfully offer to your consideration, 
should you counsel any remodeling of our domestic missionary 
regimen. 

Ist. Concentration of resident Missionary force in larger 
towns. 

2d. Division of Missionary ground into itineracies. 

3d. Extemporaneous Preaching. 

4th. Abridgment of Services. 

5th. Reduction of the size of Dioceses. 

Of course, I have not said one-half, or one-tenth, as much 
under any of these heads, as might be said. My object has been, 
simply to call your attention, and the thoughts of those in- 
terested in this department of the Church’s work, to these sug- 
gestions, and let every man’s own judgment decide upon their 
weight. 

Other questions of moment and of magnitude are involved. 
As, for example, the present subordinate relations of an Episco- 
pate on the ground, to a Committee of Presbyters and laymen, 
one thousand miles distant, and the existence and the influence 
of Voluntary Associations. But we prefer to leave such points 
untouched. Churchmen everywhere, can hardly be expected 
to be entirely of one mind in such matters; and yet they are, 
we believe, working into more practical harmony with each 
other. If we could only banish from our feelings and from our 
councils the unholy spirit of party, and renounce and abjure 
all unjust suspicions and jealousies of our brethren who differ 
from us, and learn to give due credit to all who love and labor 
for the Kingdom of Curisr, even though their ways and means 
are not like ours, we should then be all more deeply interested 
in this noble sphere of the Church’s duty, and our great Mis- 
sionary field would be better tilled and better manned. More 
of the wandering souls for whom the Redeemer died, would 
be gathered into the shelter of His Ark, and the Church of His 
establishing, and of our love, would march on to mightier con- 
quests, and to a more speedy and extended dominion. 

Chicago, Ill., Sept. 1858. C. 
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Art. V.—THE CONTROVERSY IN THE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 


1. The Bishop of Brechin’s Charge. 
2. The Pastoral Letter of the Episcopal Synod. 
3. The Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal, (Newspaper.) 


Tae recent Synodical action of the Scottish Bishops has at- 
tracted so much attention, and is of such intrinsic importance, 
that we deem no apology necessary, for bringing it, and the 
principal facts connected with it, before our readers. The great 
question involved, we do not purpose, however, to attempt tu 
dovenh Whether it may or may not become our duty to do 
so at some future time, we leave to that future to determine. 
At present, ouroffice is that of the chronicler. Though, in say- 
ing this, we do not preclude ourselves from the right of com- 
menting on documents and pointing out the significancy of 
facts ; nor have we the least desire to withhold or conceal 
our,own views and sympathies. 

In the month of August, 1857, the Bishop of Brechin, the 
Rt. Rev. Alexander Penrose Forbes, D. C. L., delivered his Pri- 
mary Charge to his Clergy. The learning, zeal, and piety of 
its author, naturally caused an unusual interest to attach to 
this document ; and it was increased still further by the an- 
nouncement of the topic selected for consideration, the Doctrine 
of the Holy Eucharist. At the same time, those who were 
familiar with the theological bias of the Bishop of Brechin, 
patent in most of his writings, and specially so in his Treatise 
on the Nicene Creed, could not but entertain many apprehen- 
sions as to the character of the Charge and its teaching. These 
apprehensions were fully realized ; for no sooner had the Charge 
appeared, than it became the occasion of very great and gen- 
eral anxiety and alarm. 

In the first place, it was declared with the greatest possible 
distinctness, and in language of studied force and plainness, 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is so “ mysteriously present in the 
gifts of bread and wine,” or, is so “in the gifts,’—for both 
forms of expression were employed—as to be the geal subject 
of “supreme adoration,” such as is “due to the Very and 
Eternal God.”* 








* Charge, 2d Ed. pp. 27, 28, 33. 
VOL. XI.—NO. III. 28 
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In the second place, it was as distinctly set forth, “that in 
some transcendental sense, the Sacrifice of the Cross, and the 
Sacrifice of the Altar, are identical,” and “substantially one.”* 

At the same time, and it would be unfair not to mention it, 
it was asserted that the gifts “ retained their own substance,” 
and that the “Sacrifice of the Cross was not reiterated.” + 

Before we proceed to present to our readers some account 
of the transactions which followed the enunciation of these 
views, we have an observation or two to make upon the Charge 
itself. 

It is very observable, then, that Bishop Forbes entirely ig- 
nores the Scottish Divines; and the fact certainly is note-wor- 
thy. There is not the slightest allusion to Forbes of Corse, or 
Rattray, or Jolly, or Skinner, or any, to whom had he felt 
himself in sympathy with them, the author of the Charge would 
naturally have referred. One Scottish writer, and only one, 
so far as we can find, is appealed to—William Forbes, Bishop 
of Edinburgh in the reign of Charles I. The vast learning, 
and sincere piety of this distinguished Prelate, are indisputa- 
ble. Even Barnet, partial and prejudiced as he is, bears am- 
testimony to both. Still, while all this is admitted, we 
1ave a right to enquire, first, under what qualifying consider- 
ations the assertions of Bishop Forbes of Edinburgh are to be 
received ; and next, how far, in any event, they agree with 
the positions of the Bishop of Brechin. 

Now the reference is to his “ Considerationes Modestae ;” the 
very object of whieh was, to mediate between the Reformed 
Church, and the Church of Rome, and to point out, and indeed 
urge the possibility of a basis of union. And surely, every 
one knows how, under these circumstances, even with the best 
intentions and the utmost sincerity and honesty, any man is 
liable to modify views on either side; to push the one and 
to bring down the other to the extremest possible point, and 
to slur over, or at least make as little as possible of, differences. 
Statements, therefore, on controversial points, made by such a 
writer, and in such a work, are hardly to be taken, especially 
to the exclusion of all others, as fairly representing the Doc- 
trine of a Church or Communion. And yet it is to sucha 
writer, and such a work alone, that the Bishop of Brechin— 
so far as the Scottish Church is concerned—appeals ! 

But can the appeal be sustained? It is, tosay the least, very 
doubtful. For in one of the passages referred to, and in which 
Bishop Forbes of Edinburgh is arguing for the adoration of 


* Charge, p. 42. + Charge, pp. 28, 54. 
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“Christ in the Eucharist,”—a phrase, be it observed, which is 
susceptible of a very different interpretation from that which 
a Romanist would attach to it—there occur these words ; “ not 
because it [Christ’s Body] 7s corporally hid in the bread, or 
under the bread, or wader the species and accidents of the 
bread.” Whether or not, or how far, this agrees with the 
words of Bishop Forbes of Brechin, is a question which seems 
to us an easy one to answer. 

And this brings us to say a word in reference to the Bishop 
of Brechin’s quotations from the Anglican Divines. They are 
partial and fragmentary ; whereas, on no point is there more 
danger of deception from partial and fragmentary quotations 
than on this. We willshow, briefly, just what we mean. Sup- 
pose, then, that in a given writer, we find ninety-nine passages, 
all of which may possibly be consistent with a belief in the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation; and then at last come upon 
one which, so distinctly denies the doctrine, or asserts its oppo- 
site, as to show us, beyond all question, that our writer does 
not and cannot hold it. Is it not perfectly obvious, that the 
ninety-nine doubtful passages must each and all be interpreted 
by the one distinct one; or in other words, that the one passage 
proves that other passages, which, taken by themselves, or 
even together, epee may mean transubstantiation, and pos- 
sibly may not, do not and cannot mean it? And is it not equally 
obvious that the ninety-nine passages may be quoted by one 
who wishes to fix the belief in transubstantiation on the writer 
in question, as proving or helping to prove ny ay while he 
ignorantly or designedly keeps out of view the one passage 
which is really the key to all the rest? This is the very way 
in which Romish controversialists quote the Fathers, in the 
matter above alluded to; and, we are sorry to add, that, as it 
appears to us, the Bishop of Brechin quotes the Anglican Div- 
ines in somewhat the same manner. Not that we intend to 
charge anything like intentional suppression or perversion, 
Far from it. Strongly impressed, as he clearly is, with the im- 
portance of his views concerning the Holy Eucharist, it is 
natural that he should specially dwell on passages which may 
at first sight seem to indicate agreement with him, and pass 
by others. 

For instance ; he cites the following, from Ridley’s Disputa- 
tion at Oxford, in 1555: 

“We worship,” says Bishop Ridley, “ I confess, the same true Lorp and Saviour 
of the world, which the wise men worshiped in the manger; howbeit we do it in 
a mystery, and in the Sacrament of the Lorv’s Supper, and that in spiritual lib- 


erty, not in carnal servitude: that is, we do not worship servilely the signs for the 
things; . . . . but we behold with the eyes of faith Him present after grace, and 
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spiritually set upon the table; and we worship Him Who sitteth above, and is 
worshiped of the Angels. For Curist is always assistant to His mysteries, as S. 
Augustine saith,” &. 

Now, to begin with, the words which we have italicised, 
seem to us to indicate a very different idea of Christ’s presence 
in the Eucharist from that avowed in the Charge. And when 
other expressions of the great Martyr are taken into the account, 
his disagreement with the Bishop of Brechin becomes palpably 
and painfully evident. In his last solemn examination, before 
he was delivered over to the secular arm, he used these 
words : 

“Tf you take really for vere, truly for spiritual grace and 
efficacy, then it is true that the natural body and blood of Christ 
is in the sacrament, vere et realiter, indeed and truly; but if 
you take these terms so grossly, that you would conclude there- 
& a natural body having motion to be contained under the 
forms of bread and wine, vere et realiter, then really is not the 
body and blood of Christ in the sacrament, no more than the 
Holy Ghost is in the element of water, in our Baptism.” 

In another place he says, that he and his opponents agree in 
asserting the presence of Christ’s body, but differ as to the mo- 
dus; * I, being fully by God’s word thereto persuaded, confess 
Christ’s natural body to be in the sacrament indeed by Spirit 
and grace; because whosoever receiveth worthily that bread 
and wine, receiveth effectuously Christ’s body, and drinketh 
His blood, that is, he is made effectually partaker of His pas- 
sion.” And again, he says, that “the bread is made a lively 
representation of Christ’s body,” which “ effectuously repre- 
senteth His body.” How utterly preposterous then is it, in 
view of passages like these, to claim Ridley as an advocate of 
the doctrine maintained in the Brechin Charge! 

But to return to our narrative. Great anxiety and alarm 
were, as we have said, the immediate results of the Charge ; 
and these had spread so widely, that when an Episcopal Synod 
met in Edinburgh, Dec. 11th, 1857, a motion was made, that 
a Declaration on the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist should 
be issued by it. It was, however, finally agreed, that the con- 
sideration of such a Synodical Declaration should be postponed 
till the next Annual Synod, but that in the mean time any 
Bishops should be at liberty to address their Dioceses on the 
subject, in such terms as they might please. Accordingly, the 
following documents speedily appeared : 

I. Deciaration on the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, signed by the Bishops of 
Edinburgh, Argyll and the Isles, and Glasgow and Galloway. 
Whereas the minds of many devout Christians have been injuriously affected by 
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recent statements on the subject of the Sacrament or THE Lorp’s Supper, where- 
in the doctrine propounded respecting the Oblation of the Bread and Wine, and 
also respecting the reverence due to the consecrated Elements, and asserted to be 
the doctrine of the Church of England, and also of the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
appears opposed to the teaching of both Churches :— 

We, the undersigned Bishops of the said Scottish Episcopal Church, do hereby 
declare, as follows: 

1. We hold and teach that the Body and Blood of Christ are not so present in 
the consecrated Elements of Bread and Wine as to be therein the proper object 
of such supreme Adoration as is due to God alone. 

2. We consider such Adoration to be repudiated by the Declaration at the end 
of the English Communion Office ; and we hold the reasons why kneeling at the 
reception of the consecrated Bread and Wine was enjoined, to be the reasons there 
assigned for the injunction, and no other. 

3. Whereas attempts have been made to show that there is no substantial dif- 
ference between the Sacrifice of the Cross and the Sacrifice of the Altar, and that 
the ancient Doctors maintain this view—We believe that thus a variance has been 
erroneously implied between the Doctrine of the Ancient Doctors, and the Doc- 
trine of the Church to which we belong. For the Eucharistic Sacrifice, if substan- 
tially the same with the Sacrifice of the Cross, would be “an offering of Christ 
for the quick and dead to have remission of pain or guilt ;” and such view of the 
Eucharist is expressly condemned by the 81st Article of Religion. 

4. We cannot understand the doctrine thus erroneously ascribed to the ancient 
Fathers, in any other sense than as affirming that the Eucharist is either a con- 
tinuation or a repetition of the Sacrifice which was once for all offered upon the 
Cross. Both these views we hold to be in direct opposition to the argument of 
St. Paul in the 10th Chapter of his Epistle to the Hebrews ;—to the Prayer of Con- 
secration in the Scotch Communion Office, which describes the Eucharist as “a 

rpetual memorial of that His precious Death and Sacrifice ;"—and to the Prayer 
for the whole state of Christ’s Church in the same Office, which describes the Eu- 
charist as “the Commemoration of the most precious Death and Passion of our 
Saviour Christ. 

5. While we deny the propositions above alluded to, we steadfastly hold and 
teach with the Catechism, “That the Body and Blood of Christ are verily and 
indeed taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper;” and with the 
first part of the Homily on the Sacrament, ‘That in the Supper of the Lord there 
is no vain ceremony, no bare sign, no untrue figure of a thing absent; but as the 
Scripture saith, the Table of the Lord, the Bread and Cup of the Lord, the mem- 
ory of Christ, yea, the Communion of the Body and Blood of the Lord, in a mar- 
velous incorporation, which, by the operation of the Holy Ghost, the very bond 
of our conjunction with Christ, is through Faith, wrought in the souls of the faith- 
ful, whereby not only their souls live to eternal life, but they surely trust to win 
for their bodies a joyful resurrection to immortality.” 

C. H. Terrot, Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Avex. Ewina, Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 
W. J. Trower, Bishop of Glasgow and Gallowuy. 


II. Sratement by the Bishops of Moray and Ross, and St. Andrews, Dunkeld and 
Dunblane. 


At an Episcopal Synod holden in Edinburgh on the 11th day of December, 1857, 
it was proposed that, in consequence of the minds of many persons having been 
disturbed by certain recent statements on the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, the 
Bishops should put forth such a Declaration on the subject as might tend to allay 
the excitement which appeared to exist. 

After mature deliberation, it was agreed that the question of our putting forth 
Synodically any such Declaration should be deferred until the Meeting of our or- 
dinary Annual Synod in next year; but that in the mean time any Bishop should 
consider himself at liberty to issue any Declaration which he might regard as 
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necessary, under the circumstances, for the guidance of the Clergy and Laity of 
his own Diocese. Such a Declaration has been put forth in the Diocese of Edin- 
burgh ; and constrained by the same motive which has influenced the Bishop of 
that Diocese, our brethren, the Bishops of Argyll and Glasgow, have adhibited 
their signatures to the same document. 

It has been represented to us that many members of the Church will be likely 
to misunderstand the position of the other Bishops who have not signed the afore- 
said Declaration. In order, therefore, to prevent the misconstructions to which 
this circumstance might give rise, we desire to make known that we have thought 
it better to withhold for the present all expression of our opinion, out of regard 
to the notice which has been given that the same or a similar Declaration will be 
brought uuder discussion at our next Annual Synod; and also because we have 
been informed that there does or did exist an intention on the part of certain 
Presbyters to bring before the Synod of Bishops charges against one of their 
brethren, which, if preferred, must involve judicial consideration of the solemn 
subject to which the Declaration refers. 

Rosert Epen, Bishop of Moray and Ross. 
CuarLes Worpswortn, Bishop of St. Andrews, Dunkeld and Dunblane. 


These Declarations were followed by various Addresses and 
Letters, including one from Mr. Keble, of which we need say 
nothing here, from which we select the following, as im- 
portant : 

I. Letter by the Bishop of Brechin, to the Earl of Wemyss and March. 
Dunpex, February 6, 1858. 


My Lorp,—I was informed yesterday by a gentleman to whom it had been sent 
for signature, that an address to three of the Scottish Bishops was being circula- 
ted, to which your Lordship, amongst others, had thought fit to append your 
name. I requested to have it shown me, but this was refused—a circumstance I 
cannot quite reconcile with that candor and openness which should distinguish any 
religious movement whatsoever. 

I, however, learnt so much, that the purport cf the address was to thank the 
three Bishops who have lately put forth a certain statement of their individual 
belief on the subject of the Holy Eucharist, and to condemn me by name for cer- 
tain doctrines which I have enunciated in a Primary Charge which I lately deliv- 
ered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Brechin. 

While every symptom of interest in the affairs of the suffering Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, on the part of the laity, cannot fail to be gratifying to me, I 
must respectfully take leave to doubt whether such persons as I understand have 
signed this document, however considerable from their position, are likely, from 
their mental training or habits of thought, to be able to give any opinion 
entitled to weight upon such abstruse subjects as are treated in the charge, and I 
think I have reason to complain of the manner in which this has been done, when 
there lies an actual remedy in the Code of Canons which regulate the conduct of 
the Governors of the Church of which the memorialists are members. 

By Canon XXXVI, provision is made for the trial of any Bishop, Priest, or 

Deacon, and “any three or more respectable persons, lay or clerical, members of 
the Scottish Episcopal Chureb,” may take the initiative in proceedings against 
them. 
I have not seen the form of your memorial, so I know not whether that docu- 
ment fulfills the,requirements of the Canon. If so, there is no occasion for the 
agitation which has been made, since the delation of three communicants is 
sufficient. 

You may be sure that I court the fullest and completest investigation of my 
doctrine before the proper tribunals. I have no wish to decline from the conse- 
‘quences of any act of mine, nor to shrink from the ordeal of a fair trial. If my 
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doctrine is not the doctrine of the Church of Christ from the beginning, if it 
exceed the wise latitude which the Anglican Church has ever allowed her children, 
I am quite prepared to take the consequences. I have the deepest conviction that 
what I have taught is the Truth of God, and therefore I feel sure that eventually 
that Truth will vindicate and assert its supremacy, even though at the cost of my 
personal comfort, and I confidently leave my cause in His Hands, to whom for all 
my opinions I am responsible. 

Commending you to the keeping of the Almighty, I remain, my Lord, your faith- 
ful servant in Christ, 

A. P. Fores, D.C. L., Bishop of Brechin. 

To the Right Hon. the Earl of Wemyss and March. 


II.—Memorial to be presented to the Bishops, 


At a meeting of lay members of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, held in 
Edinburgh, on Saturday, 23d January, 1858, the subjoined Memorial was unani- 
mously adopted by the gentlemen present, and the following were named a Com- 
mittee, with power to add to their number, for the purpose of communicating 
with the other Lay Members of that Church in Scotland, and affording to all of 
them, who may be so disposed, an opportunity of siguing the Memorial.” 


[Here follow the names of ten members of Committee. ] 


“Ata meeting held on Tuesday, the 2d February, 1858, the Committee unani- 
mously resolved to adopt this mode of making known to their brethren, laymen 
of that Church, the course which has been adopted ; and to invite such of them 
as do not accept, to join with the subscribers of the memorial in repudiating the 
doctrines and teaching condemned by Bishops and Clergy in the annexed docu- 
ments. 

All lay members of that Church im Scotland, who may desire copies of the 
Memorial for the purpose of signature, may obtain them by applying to any mem- 
ber of the Committee, or may affix their signatures to it at Messrs. R. Grant and 
Son’s, 54 Prince’s street, Edinburgh. 


Unto the Right Reverend the Bishops of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, the 
Memorial of the undersigned laymen, 


Respectfully Showeth that,— 

We, the undersigned, Lay Members of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, have 
seen with pain and alarm that the Bishop of Brechin, in a recent Charge to the 
Clergy of his Diocese, has promulgated doctrines repugnant to our convictions, 
and inconsistant with what we have hitherto believed to be the tenets and the 
teaching of the Church to which, in that belief, we have been firmly attached. 

We have learned, with satisfaction, that three of your Reverences have pros 
tested against those doctrines, and that a great majority of the Clergy of the Dio- 
cese of Edinburgh have addressed a letter to their Bishop, expressing their 
gratitude for that proceeding; we are thus fortified in our conviction that the 
doctrines against which that protest is directed are dangerous, and have hitherto 
been repudiated by the Church whose authority is used to promulgate them. 

But if any Bishop, who adopts such opinions, may use his Ecclesiastical 
authority to teach and propagate them in the name and on behalf of the Episco- 
pal Church in Scotland, we can no longer have adequate security for the teaching 
of that Protestant Faith which we profess, and which, as we believed, that 
Church had undertaken, in common with the Church of England, to maintain and 
teach with all its strength. 

We, therefore, earnestly entreat your Reverences to take such measures for 
ensuring the fidelity of that Protestant teaching as may restore to us the confi- 
dence of which we have thus been deprived. 


To this declaration, as originally published, were appended 
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the names of ninety-three laymen, in addition to the ten 
members of Committee. 


III. 
To the Laity of the United Diocese of St. Andrew's, Dunkeld, and Dunblane. 


Dear Breturen 1x Curist,—I had determined not to take any part otherwise 
than as a member of the Episcopal Synod, in regard to the unhappy controversy 
which has arisen amongst us upon the subject of the most solemn mystery of our 
holy religion, the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. In deference, however, to the 
urgent representations of several of my Clergy, I am induced to depart from my 
resolution, at least so far as to offer a few words, which, I earnestly pray, may 
assist, by God’s blessing, to remove doubts and to supply the guidance and com- 
fort which, I have reason to believe, are required by some among you at the 
present time. A 

Of the publication which gave occasion to the controversy, I must still decline 
to speak, for the reasons which I have already specified elsewhere; but I ought 
not to conceal from you my conviction that the unsound teaching which has 
already borne such bitter fruit, in the secession of many members of the Church 
of England, and of some few of our own communion, to the Church of Rome, is 
not at an end; and that there is cause therefore—though not for such excitement 
as we have witnessed—yet for apprehension and uneasiness on this account. 

In dealing, however, with that unsoundness, especially in regard to so high and 
so deep a mystery as the Holy Eucharist, it must be borne in mind that we require 
a degree of wisdom—combined with meekness, (for ‘‘ mysteries are revealed unto 
the meek,”) such as is rarely vouchsafed even to the ablest and best of men, to 
enable us to draw the precise line where truth ends, and error begins; and it 
would, in my opinion, be a disastrous thing if, in attempting to rid ourselves of 
that which is erroneous, we should pare away one iota of Divine Truth. 

That our Saviour Christ, to Whom all worship and adoration are justly due, is 
‘*in the midst of us, where two or three are gathered together in His name ;”* 
that He is present in a more especial way in the Sacrament of His body and blood; 
and that he communicates His presence especially in and through the consecrated 
elements of bread and wine—these things, I trust, we all believe ; but in what 
that Presence consists—except that it is a Presence of unspeakable grace to the 
faithful, and of condemnation to the wicked and unbelieving receiver—we have 
not been taught either by Holy Scripture or the Church, and it would be pre- 
sumptuous therefore to attempt to define. 

That it is mot the substantial Presence “ of Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood” 
the Church of England teaches,+ and I fully believe ; and therefore I conclude 
that neither as regards the act of sacrificing—which none, I think, of our com- 
munion have maintained—nor as regards the thing sacrificed—which is, or seems 
to be, the teaching of some—is the Sacrifice of the Eucharist substantially the 
same as the Sacrifice of the Cross. 

In what respect then is it a Sacrifice $ at all? 

Because by it, in a symbolical way, we ‘“‘ do shew the Lord’s death till He 
come.” § 

We plead before God, in the manner Christ has commanded,| the merits of 
that one full, perfect, and all-sufficient Sacrifice. 

We testify our thankfulness for ‘‘ the innumerable benefits, which by His pre- 
cious blood-shedding He hath obtained to us.” 

And the offering of this memorial and Eucharistic Sacrifice is made acceptable 
to God, and is blessed and sanctified to us, by the word of Christ and through the 





* Matt. xviii, 20, t See Declaration at the end of the Communion Office. 
t Heb. xiii, 10, § 1 Cor. xi, 26. {1 Cor. xi, 24; Luke xxii, 19. 
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power of the Holy Spirit, Who, in answer to our Prayer, expressed or implied, de- 
scends and consummates the mystery ; so that it becomes, in virtue and effect, the 
same which Christ himself first administered, and of which He required all 
present to partake, calling the bread which He had blessed, His ‘* Body broken,” 
and the wine, His ‘‘ Blood shed for the remission of sins.” 

The facts of Christ’s presence, and of His communicating Himself to us in the 
Sacraments of His Church, so that we ourselves become incorporated Into His 
mystical body, and His ‘ members in particular "—these are things of most real 
and awful interest indeed to us all, as regards both our faith and practice ; but the 
modes in which they are effected are altogether beyond our natural understanding ; 
and one melancholy result of our trusting to the use of our own reason in such 
matters is, that, if some appear to afirm too much concerning them, others are 
tempted to deny too much; and thus, by presumptuous intrusion into mysteries 
beyond what is written, we are in danger of impairing our*brethren’s faith in that 
which is revealed. 

That you, my Brethren, may be taught of God in these, and all other things 
which a Christian ought to know and believe to his soul's health, and that you may 
be disposed reverently and thankfully to receive without scruple or doubtfulness 
the most comfortable Sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, so that you 
may be preserved thereby in body and soul unto everlasting life—such is the 
prayer which is earnestly made on your behalf, by your faithful Pastor and 
Servant in Christ Jesus, 

Cuar_es Worpswortn, 
Bishop of St. Andrew's, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, 


Feb. 16, 1858. 


Addresses also came up to the various Bishops individually, in- 
cluding the Bishop of Brechin, from greater or less numbers of 
their A a expressing sympathy with them, in what had been 
said or done, and indicating, alas! a deeper division in opin- 
ion, that one could have anticipated. It was clear, however, 
that the majority of the Clergy by no means sustained the 
Bishop of Brechin. 

The following address to the College of Bishops, may at 
first sight appear to give a large support to Bishop Forbes : 


To the Right Reverend the College of the Bishops, of the Church of Scotland. 


We the undersigned, Presbyters serving in the Scottish Church, beg to ap- 
proach your Lordships with every sentiment of respect and dutiful reverence, in 
the hope that the observations we have to offer, with a view to allay the present 
excitement of men’s mind’s on one of the most sacred doctrines of our religion, 
may receive favorable consideration at your Lordships’ hands. 

To address the Episcopate on matters which affect the Church’s welfare is an 
admitted privilege of our order, of which the rulers of the Church have ever been 
prompt to recognise the benefit, as being one of their main supports in the exer- 
cise of their authority, and in the maintenance of their hold upon the affections 
of their children in Christ. If there be any irregularity in the manner of our pres- 
ent address, we would rely on your Lordships’ indulgence, observing that, under 
present circumstances, we have taken the only course left open to us. 

We would, then, represent to your Lordships our sense of the great inconven- 
iences which arise from the setting forth of Declarations on points of Doctrine 
which wear the aspect of Definitions, and which, from the authority of those who 
make them, are liable to be mistaken for such, or at any rate are, for controver- 
sial purposes, assumed to be such. Men’s minds are hereby unsettled; the liber- 
ty which the Church has allowed is practically narrowed ; new terms of Commun- 
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ion are introduced; and, above all, the appeal thus virtually made to the private 
judgment of persons unaccustomed to weigh theological statements, must tend to 
produce confusion throughout the Church, disastrous alike to Christian peace and 
to legitimate authority. 

We would also submit that the Church herself has prescribed the mode of pro- 
cedure for the introduction of new Canons of Discipline; and we therefore feel 
constrained to remonstrate, in our own names and in that of the Church at large, 
against extra-judicial opinions being promulgated, as though the expression of 
them gained anything of legal weight by being published among the transactions 
of the Episcopal Synod. 

Permit us, then, to state the principle on which our objections rest, and the corol- 
laries to it in very brief terms :— 

A beliefin the Holy Cutholie Charch implies, on the part of all her members, 
from the highest to the lowest, a faithful adherence to her doctrines, and an en- 
tire submission to her discipline, ‘as Christ hath ordained, and as this Church hath 
received the same.” 

And therefore :— 

Ist. That quasi definitions of Faith by individual Prelates are to be depreca- 
ted, as tending to perplex the minds of Churchmen, and to interfere, however un- 
intentionally, with the paramount authority of the Church in all questions of this 
nature. 

2d. That the seeming to claim Synodical weight for mere opinions must ulti- 
mately tend to lower the respect due to the Can ons which the Church has delib- 
erately passed for the purpose of maintaining discipline, and to throw doubts on 
the ability and impartiality of the Court of Ordinary Appeal in our Church. 

We therefore most respectfuliy, yet most earnestly, implore your Lordships to 
discourage all unauthoritative definitions of Doctrine or Confessions of Faith; and 
to refrain in future from putting forth extra-judicial Opinions or rules of Discipline 
tending to curtail the liberty the Church has allowed, and to create universal mis- 
understanding, in which the mutual relations of Bishops, Presbyters, and Laity, 
may receive serious detriment, and the real work of the Church in the perfecting 
of souls be proportionally obstructed. 


Now this address was signed by upwards of fifty Presbyters ; 
and we have said, gives the idea of a strong rally for the Bishop 
of Brechin. But it is really no sufficient proof of anything of 
the kind ; for the signatures were obtained, on the strength of 
the following circular; a perusal of which will show that many 
may have signed, and probably did sign, the address, who, dis- 
agreeing entirely with Bishop Forbes, nevertheless deprecated 
any agitation on the subject, not understanding thatthe avoid- 
ance of agitation was a simple impossibility, and that the entire 
onus of any present or coming agitation rested on the Bish- 
of Brechin, who had begun it by publishing his Charge, and con- 
tinued it by refusing to withdraw his publication. 


REVEREND Sir, 

Should you wish to affix your signature to the accompanying 
Address, will you please to intimate your intention to me within ten days at far- 
thest from the date of this note ? 

I have to claim your indulgence for venturing to printa general reply to the 
numerous questions which, during the circulation of the Address, have been put 
to me, and, as I perceive also, by the letters which have been forwarded, to the 
other members of the Committee. 

To what, then, do the Clergy bind themselves by their signatures? To me it 
apppears that, 
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1st. They do not bind themselves to any opinion on the Eucharistic question, 
either one way or the other, 

2d. They do not seek to limit the Bishops in any right which is officially theirs, 
whether in the delivery of Charges, or the Publication of Pastorals ; nor, again, in 
doing what we all claim the power to do—viz: to put forth their private opinions 
within the limits of the Church’s teaching whenever they may desire. 

3d. They do, however, wish to represent their sense of the evils which must 
ensue from the setting forth of conjoint quasi-definitions of or deductions from, 
the Faith ; this being one of the Church’s special prerogatives in her highest As- 
sembly alone, and never resorted to but on great emergencies. 

4th. They protest against mere Opinions being included in the publication of the 
acts of the Episcopal Synod—Canons of Discipline for the whole Church being only 
competently framed by a General Synod; while Diocesan rules must be agreed 
to by the Bishop and Clergy unitedly, in lawful Diocesan Synod assembled. 

Generally, it is an address issued in defense of their own order, the privileges 
of which seem in danger of being overlooked. It is hoped that, by calling the 
attention of the public to the Church’s constitutional modes of proceeding, the 
popular tumult may be allayed ; Presbyters being no less, jure Divino, Councilors 
of the Bishops, than the Bishops are the constituted Rulers of the Church—and 
our own Church having provided that the assent of the Second Order shall be re- 
quired, to render obligatory new definitions of doctrine and Canons of discipline. 

Iam, &e., 
Henry Humaie, Hon. Sec. 
Pertu, March 15, 1858. 


Finally, we reach the conclusion of this unhappy affair, so 
far as the Episcopal College is concerned, in the following ad- 
mirable Pastoral : 


To all faithful Members of the Church in Scotland, the Bishops, in Synod assem- 
bled, send greeting,— 
BRETHREN BELOVED IN THE LorD, 


It must be only too well known too you all that a Charge deliver- 
ed to his Clergy, in the month of August last year, by our Right Reverend Broth- 
er the Bisnop or Brecurn, and afterwards published by him, has called forth much 
opposition, and given rise, in an unusual degree, to anxiety and alarm. Our no- 
tice was drawn to the publication by two of our body, at our ordinary Synod in 
September last ; and again, when we met for special purposes, in December, the same 
subject was brought before us more formally. Unfortunately we were not then all 
present; and such being the case, and there being a difference of opinion amongst 
us as to the course which it would be most expedient to pursue in so grave a mat- 
ter, it was ultimately resolved to postpone the determination of it till our next Or- 
dinary Synod. At the same time, it is right you should be informed that there was 
but one feeling and one opinion expressed by those who were present, as there is 
now but one opinion entertained by us all (except the Bishop of Brechin) in regard 
to the publication itself. We unanimously regret that such a Charge should 
have been delivered and put forth by one of our Body. We regret it on other ac- 
counts, and because it forces upon us the painful duty of making known that we 
do not concur with our Right Reverend Brother in the views he has expressed on 
so material a point as the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. We think those views, 
in the extent in which he has defined and urged them, unsound, erroneous, and 
calculated to lead, if not resolutely opposed, to still graver error. The case may 
not amount to a direct call for a formal presentment of the Bishop, as liable to 
judicial penalties; and no such formal presentment has been lodged before us. 
But the publication of such views in a document for the guidance of Clergy, and 
still more, the republication of the Charge “ in its integrity,” notwithstanding the 
grave remonstrances with which it had been met, and the scandal which it had 
raised,—this, attended by the avowed confidence of the author in the eventual 
“triumph of his teaching ” (Preface, p. 6,) leaves us, we feel, no alternative but to 
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declare our own dissent, and to caution you against being led astray either by the 
teaching itself, or by the undue confidence with which it is maintained. 

At the same time, however, let it be clearly understood that we cordially concur 
with our Brother in his desire to protect the most holy ordinance of our religion 
from all irreverence, and to impress upon the hearts of all men a deep, faithful, thank- 
ful conviction of its unspeakable blessedness. It is not on account of any variance 
between us as to the importance of these duties, but for the attempt which he has 
made to rest them upon a false foundation, that we feel we have cause to differ from 
him. We cannot forget that the aversion to the doctrine of Sacramental Grace, and 
even its entire rejection, unhappily prevalent in many quarters since the time of the 
Reformation, isto be regarded as the natural reaction from excesses with which 
the Primitive teaching had been overlaid; and we have learnt abundantly, both 
from history and experience, that the violence of such reaction, instead of grad- 
ually diminishing, is liable to be renewed and aggravated, whenever it is attempt- 
ed to restore those excesses. This, we believe, is the fundamental error into 
which our Brother has fallen. Anxious to assert and uphold the grace, the dig- 
nity, and efficacy of the blessed Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, he has adopted a 
line of argument which, as it exceeds the truth of God’s holy word, so it is caleu- 
lated, we are sure, by no slow or uncertain process, to defeat that very end. He 
has pleaded for what has recently been called ‘‘ the Real Objective Presence,” in 
such a manner, that the inferences which he draws from it, however doctrinally 
unsound, become, as he represents, logically inevitable ; that is Supreme Adoration 
becomes due to Christ, as mysteriously present in the gifts, (p. 27,) or, as it is ex- 
pressed elsewhere, ‘to Christ in the gifts,” (pp. 28, 88;) and the Sacrifice of the 
Cross and the Sacrifice of the Altar become “ substantially one,” and ‘tin some 
transcendental sense identical.” (p. 42.) 

Convinced, as we are, that neither of these conclusions is to be found in Holy 
Scripture, or has been deduced therefrom by the Church; and persuaded that the 
teaching of them has given rise to corruptions and superstitions, from which we 
have been set free through the blessing of God vouchsafed to the wisdom and 
courage of our forefathers ; we feel it our duty to resist the attempt which has 
been made to press these conclusions upon your acceptance, and we earnestly en- 
treat you not to suffer yourselves to be disturbed or misguided by it. After due 
consideration, we do not hesitate to say, that the reasoning by which they are 
maintained is, in our opinion, fallacious; and that the testimony of authorities pro- 
duced in their support, when fully and carefully examined, will generally be found 
not to justify the use to which it has been applied. 

More particularly, we feel called on at this season of trial, to exhort you, our 
dear brethren of the Clergy, that you be not moved, under the excitement that 
prevails around us, so as either to exceed or fall short in your teaching of the Truth 
with respect to the doctrine of the Blessed Sacrament which has thus unhappily 
been brought into controversy. 

1. Instructed by Scripture and the Formularies of the Church, you will continue 
to teach that the consecrated elements of Bread and Wine become, in a Mystery, 
the Body and Blood of Christ; for purposes ef grace, to all who receive them 
worthily} and for condemnation to those who receive the same unworthily. 
But you will not, we trust, attempt to define more nearly the mode of this mys- 
terious Presence. You will remember that, as our Church has repudiated the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, so she has given us no authority whereby we can 
require it to be believed that the substance of Christ’s Body and Blood, still less 
his entire Person as God and Man, now glorified in the Heavens, is made to exist 
with, in, or under the material substances of Bread and Wine. 

2. You will continue to teach that this Sacrifice of the Altar is to be regarded 
no otherwise than as the means whereby we represent, commemorate, and plead, 
with praise and thanksgiving, before God, the unspeakable merits of the precious 
death of Christ; and whereby He communicates and applies to our souls all the 
benefits of that one full and all-sufficient Sacrifice once made upon the Cross. 

3. You will continue to teach that the consecrated elements, being the Com. 
munion of the Body and Blood of Christ, are to be received with lowly veneration 
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and devout thankfulness. And inasmuch as doubts have been raised with regard 
to the true interpretation of the Rubric affixed to the Communion Office in the 
Book of Common Prayer, we desire to remind you of a Canon which was passed 
by the Convocations of both Provinces of the Church of England in 1640, and 
which we are satisfied to accept meanwhile for our own guidance in determining 
the sense of the aforesaid Rubric, the matter not having been ruled by a General 
Synod of our own Church. According to that Canon, it was resolved that ges- 
tures of adoration, in the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, are to be performed 
‘not upon any opinion of a corporal Presence of the Body of Jesus Christ on 
the Holy Table, or in mystical elements, but only for the advancement of God’s 
Majesty, and to give Him alone that honor and glory that is due to Him, and no 
otherwise.”* 

These words of fatherly guidance and admonition, in a time of trouble and 
offense, we claim to offer to you all by a right essentially inherent in a Provincial 
Episcopate ;+ a right which was constantly exercised by the Bishops of the Prim- 
itive Church. Whenever in the exercise of this right, or, rather, in the perform- 
ance of this duty, they had occasion to animadvert upon the teaching of one of 
their own Body, doubtless they would feel their position of responsibility doubly 
difficult and painful. And the same, most assuredly, has been felt by us. We 
would gladly—most gladly—have avoided the course now taken, if we could have 
done so consistently with the solemn obligations under which we lie towards you 
all, and not least towards our Brother himself. 

The reluctance we have shewn to adopt any Synodal action in this case, and the 
calls we have made upon our Brother, both privately and in Synod, and the op- 
portunities we have given him, to reconsider what he has written, are a proof of 
this. But tracing, as we plainly do, in the teaching of this Charge, a tendency 
to undermine the great foundations upon which our Formularies rest, and to weak- 
en our sense of gratitude and respect towards the holy men from whom we have 
derived them in their present state; and seeing, also, on his part, an apparent 
determination not to surrender the position he has taken up; we have felt our- 
selves constrained to deal with the matter as we have now done. For this pur- 
pose we have assembled in special Synod, which a due regard to the peace and 
security of the Church appeared to us to require. We earnestly entreat you to 
join with us in prayer that the issue of our anxious and solemn deliberations may 
be blessed to the restoration of mutual confidence and harmony, and to the avoid- 
ing of all causes of dissension and offense for the time to come. 

Grace be with you, Brethren, and peace from God the Father, and 

from our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 
C. H. Terrot, Bishop of Edinburgh and Primus, 
ALEXANDER EwinG, Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, 
W. J. Trower, Bishop of Glasgew and Galloway, 
Rosert Epen, Bishop of Moray and Ross, 
CuarLes Worpswortn, Bishop of St. Andrews, Dun- 
keld and Dunblane, 
Tuomas GrorGe Surner, Bishop of Aberdeen. 
Epixscreu, May 27, 1858. 


Against this excellent document, the only ground assumed 
by the supporters of Bishop Forbes, has been that of legal 
subtleties and technicalities, utterly beneath men professing 
what they profess, and claiming what they claim. We are 
sorry to add, that the same unmanly course has been adopted 
by the Bishop himself. It is most discreditable to all parties 
concerned in it. 





* Can. vii; see Laud’s Works, vol. ¥, p. 626; Cardw. Synod, vol. i, p. 406. 
+See Apos. can, xxxvi; Nicene, can, v,; Synod of Antioch, can. xx; and in our own Code, 
can. xxxvi, compared with canons ii, xxxii, xxxvi. 
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Growing out of these difficulties, there has occurred, since 
the issuing of the Pastoral, the presentment and trial of the 
Rev. Patrick Cheyne, before the Synod of the Diocese of Aber- 
deen. On the issues of that Synod, as ye pending, and the 
unfortunate collision of the Bishop and nine clergy who re- 
fused to give him their opinion in the case, we, at present, are 
silent. hen the time comes, if it does come, for giving it, 
our opinion will be given in all frankness. Mean time, how- 
ever, we are bound to say, that if ever every standard of the 
Anglican Communion was contradicted, ml plain and undis- 

uised Popery, in reference to the Holy Eucharist, taught, this 
om it seems to us, been done in the following passages, on 
whieh Mr. Cheyne was presented for trial. The extracts are 
from his published sermons : 


‘When I speak of the Real Presence, I mean, as the Church means, that, after 
consecration, whole Christ, God and man, is really, truly, and substantially present 
in the Eucharist, under the form of bread and wine. . . . The three terms ‘ truly, 
really, and substantially,’ are used not in explanation, but as meeting and opposing 
all the errors which have prevailed concerning it. Hence they are used ina nega- 
tive sense, as against error. We say, first—that Christ is present in the Eucharist 
truly,—that is, not in figure ; secondly, we say, He is present real/y,—that is, not 
simply to faith ; thirdly, we say, He is present substantially,—that is, not virtually 
only, by some operation, virtue, grace, or power diffused from His Sacred Body. 
Christ is present, not in figure, nor to faith, nor in virtue and grace, but in Him- 
self, in His whole Person, in that very body which He took of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and united to His Godhead, and which suffered on the Cross, and rose 
again.” (Page 22.) 

“The sacrifice in the Eucharist is substantially the same as the sacrifice of the 
Cross, because the Priest is the same in both, and the victim the same in both. . . 
On the Cross He offered a bloody Sacrifice through death, but He is now offering, 
Himself an everliving victim without shedding of blood; and so in the Eucharist, 
by the Ministry of the Priest, He is offering Himself an unbloody sacrifice, under 
the form of bread and wine. But in both cases the offering is the same, differing 
only in the manner of offering.” ‘‘ We pray that ‘all the whole Church’ may re- 
ceive through this Sacrifice the benefits of the Lord’s Passion—each of course, ac- 
cording to his needs, and his capacity of receiving. . . . Whence the Eucharist is 
called a Sacrifice for the Living and the Dead.” (Pages 38, 35, 36.) 

“We do not kneel to the outward visible signs in the Sacrament; we kneel to 
the Lord Himself, invisibly present ‘ under the form of bread and wine ;’ though 
even to these outward things, after consecration, we give religious honor.” 
(Page 46.) 

“Tt is not necessary, in order to obtain a participation in the benefits of the 
Sacrifice, that all who join in offering it should, at the same time, receive the Com- 
munion. . .. The only thing necessary to the completion of the Sacrifice is the 
Communion of the Priest, which is required to complete the idea of sacrifice as 
an act of communion between God and man.” (Page 34.) 


We almost disbelieve our senses, as we read these words. 
We ask if we are awake or dreaming. And we thank God, that 
the Bishop to whom so erringa Presbyter was answerable, has 
been faithful to his consecration vows in dealing with his error 
as it deserved, and placing on it the brand of condemnation. 
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Of every step in Bishop Suther’s course, we do not speak, for 
we have not the information requisite for speaking understand- 
ingly; but that he was right, nobly right, in bringing disci- 
pline to bear on such pestilent and flagrant error, cannot be 
doubted for a moment; and we need further evidence than we 
have yet received, before we are prepared to join in that ery of 
condemnation, which swells up most loudly from such men as 
the supporters of the “ Union.” We are slow to take our cue 
from hen: 

And here, for the present, we leave this matter. Our read- 
ers can draw their own inferences, without our aid. In closing, 
however, we feel constrained to express our entire sympathy 
with, and admiration for, the venerable Prelates who have in 
so temperate a manner, and with such simplicity and godly 
sincerity, warned their flocks against impending error; and to 
offer them the humble tribute of our honest gratitude. If our 
respectful suggestion might be coupled with this acknowledg- 
ment, we would venture to express our earnest hope, that by 
no present excited feeling, by no pressure of misjudging anxie- 
ty, they may be led to look to the wrong point for the origin of the 
evils which we all lament. It is not the venerable Scottish 
Communion Office, consistent in its protests against Popery as 
it is when rightly viewed, that has given birth to this error and 
false Doctrine. The mother of these—we have long felt 
the conviction growing on us—is to be found in that dreamy 
notion of some hyperphysical union of individual souls with 
Christ, in His Incarnation, which has supplanted in some quar- 
ters the Catholic Doctrine of our spiritual union with the 
dying and risen, as well as incarnate Lord, by the power and 
operation of the Holy Ghost. This it is, we believe, which ma- 
terializes the Sacraments and corrupts the Faith; working out 
through metaphysical subtleties, and a perverted logic, porten- 
tous forms of error and of evil, and leading men by new paths 
to the old pitfalls of the enemy of truth. 
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Art., VI—THE REV. A. B. CHAPIN, D. D. 


Tar Rey. Atonzo Bowen Cuarm, D. D., departed this life 
at Hartford, Conn., on Friday evening, July 9th, aged fifty 
years. He was born at Somers, Conn., March 10th, 1808. 
His parents were of the Congregational denomination. He re- 
ceived his primary education and training under his father, 
the Rev. Reuben Chapin, a Congregational Minister, and being 
the subject of early religious impressions, he determined to en- 
ter upon the same profession, the Congregational Ministry. 
Long continued illness, however, led him to reconsider this de- 
termination, and to devote his attention to the study of the 
Law. He commenced his legal studies with the Hon. Loren 
P. Watxno, of Tolland, now one of the Judges of the Superior 
Court of Connecticut, and in the year 1831, was admitted to 
the Bar. He established himself in Wallingford, in the same 
State, and soon entered upon a very considerable and increas- 
ing practice. 

“ While living in Wallingford, and in attendance upon the Courts in 
New Haven, Dr. Chapin met with some Churchmen of his own profes- 
sion, with whom he fonnd himself unable to sustain an argument in 
favor of his Congregational prejudices. He therefore appealed to the 
Congregational Preacher of Wallingford, stated to him the difficulties 
in which he found himself, and asked for books and authorities. Among 
those given him was one which he afterwards refuted, entitled Hawes’ 
Tribute to the Pilgrims. From these books, however, he found nothing 
more to sustain him, than he had already learned in his early theologi- 
cal studies. He then, on the Congregational principle of rejecting his- 
torical and all other testimony but that of the New Testament, applied 
himself to refute the arguments for Episcopacy solely on Scriptural au- 
thority. He read over the New Testament with minute care, collecting 
the passages bearing upon Church organization and government. The 
result was that after six months of careful study he renounced Congrega- 
tionalism, His conversion was the means, under God, of bringing the re- 
mainder of his father’s family and his mother into the Church. 

“He now became known as a contributor to the various Church period- 
icals, and was thereupon unanimously chosen by the convention of this 
Diocese, in 1836, to edit the Chronicle of the Church, a paper about to 
be published in New Haven, under the auspices of the Convention. He 
filled this position for eight years, when having recovered his health suf- 
ficiently, he entertained his original intention of devoting himself to the 
work of the Ministry.”* 





* (Calendar. ) 
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He was ordained Deacon, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Brownetr1, 
in Christ Church, Hartford, June 12, 1838; and Priest, by the 
same Prelate, and at the same place, June 11, 1839. He now 
became Rector of Christ Church, West Haven, having also dur- 
ing parts of the first five years of his Ministry, charge of some 
additional Parish. 

It was while he was Rector at West Haven, and residing in 
that village, that the plan of the Church Review was originated ; 
and a few words as to the early history and the commencement 
of this Periodical may not be out of place in this connection.+ 
The Church Review was projected in 1847, by the present Ed- 
itor, in connection with the Rev. James Mackay, of Inverness, 
Scotland, then Assistant Minister of Trinity Church, New Ha- 
ven, and now an English Chaplain in India; a gentleman of 
fine classical attainments, an elegant writer, and of consid- 
erable experience in editorial labor. The projectors of the Re- 
view had sought the advice, and received the encouragement 
of a large number of Bishops and Clergy, on whose judgment 
they felt that they might rely in entering upon such an enter- 
orise. The sudden removal of Mr. Mackay from New Haven, 
ar and the distance at which the present Editor then re- 
sided from the city, as well as the pressure of his other duties, 
led to an application to, and an agreement with the Rev. Dr. 
Chapin, to share in the editorial labors of the Review. The im- 
practicability of an associate editorship in conducting such a 
work as the Church Review soon suggested, however, another 
arrangement ; and immediately on the issue of the first Num- 
ber of the work, or in May, 1848, Dr. Chapin withdrew, form- 
ally, and wholly, from all editorial responsibility in the man- 
agement of the Review; although, so long as he remained at 
West Haven, he continued to render valuable assistance to the 
Editor. Of his aid, the Review at this early period in its his- 
tory, we owe it, both to him and to our readers, to make this 
grateful acknowledgment ; while it is due, also, to the Review, 
that the exact nature of the relation which he sustained to it 
should be stated. 

In 1850 he was elected Rector of St. Luke’s Parish, in South 
Glastenbury, Conn., whither he removed and entered upon the 
discharge of his pastoral duties. 


“In the autumn of 1852 he was attacked with a synovial swelling of 
the knee, which, combined with neuralgic rheumatism, disabled him for 
life. Being necessarily kept in doors to a great degree by this calamity, 
an assistant was procured at his own expense to aid him in the discharge 
of parochial duty. To meet this increased expense, he became, in 1854, 
Editor of the Calendar. Lis crippled condition growing worse, Le found 
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himself obliged to resign his Cure. This was in September of 1855, 
when he removed to Hartford. Here he continued to the day of his 
death, in the discharge of all the duties which he found himseif able to 
attend to, earning a most humble, we should say scanty subsistence, and 
eminently fulfilling the pious wish which he expressed that he might 
‘ be able ever to do something in behalf of his Master’s cause, and to 
bear uncomplainingly whatever He might see fit to send upon him.’ 
Shut out almost wholly from the society of his fellow men and his Breth- 
ren in Orders, he gathered materials for this paper from a well-stocked 
library, a well-furnished mind and a retentive memory. This work he 
tontinued to do to the very last week of his life. When the last num- 
ber of this paper went to press, though he was more feeble than usual, 
it was little thought that the next number would announce his 
death. In his last report to the Bishop he feelingly says that ‘the 
visitation of Providence which made him a cripple was heavy upon him,’ 
and that being unable to attend Divine Service in Church, he always 
celebrated it at home with his family when they were necessarily detained 
in-doors. Throughout the whole of his protracted illness, never free 
from suffering, often agonized with intensity of pain, he manifested all 
the patience, humility and resignation of the follower of his suffering 
Saviour. Daily and nightly he bore his cross without a murmur. 
Wounded and sorely tried in the flesh, he was yet more than conqueror 
through Christ which strengthened him—and having been scourged, he 
has been gathered to his fathers, to await in the Paradise of God the 
general resurrection of the dead, to be received as a son into the mansion 
prepared for him. 

“ He leaves a widow, the sister of the Hon. Judge Waldo, of the Su- 
preme Court of Connecticut, and one son. 

“ As a student, Dr. Chapin was remarkable for his diligence and also 
for the rapidity with which he read, at the same time that his memory 
retained, the contents of all the books that he took up. An early riser, 
he spent the whole day, pencil in hand, in the perusal of his books. He 
accumulated a library of about 2,000 volumes.”* 


His favorite departments of study were Philology, Chronol- 
ogy and Church History. In 1841 he published “ An English 
Spelling Book,” giving a new classification of the language, 
reducing the number of roots of the language, and simplifying 
the rules of pronunciation. He always felt great confidence 
in the soundness of the philological principles as announced in 
this Spelling Book, and in their practical utility; but the work 
itself never attained much circulation. 

He was also a frequent contributor to various periodicals, 
among which were the Knickerbocker; Quarterly Christian 
Spectator ; American Journal of Science; American Quarterly 
Review ; New York Review; American Biblical Repository ; 
Church Review ; Mercersburg Review. He published on va- 





* Calendar. 
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rious occasions several pamphlets, among which may be enu- 
merated, (1839,) Early Churchmen of Connecticut ; (1843,) A 
Churchman’s Reasons for not joining in other worship ;(1844,) 
New Englandism and the Bible ;—and also the Series of Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Early Clergy ordained by Bishops 
Seabury and Jarvis, printed in the Calendar, which we hope 
will be collected and published in a more accessible and _per- 
manent form ; (in 1850,) Christ Church, West Haven, for ten 
years ; The Era of the Crucifixion ; and (in 1851,) Notes on the 
tev. Dr. Thompson’s Church Ministry and Worship. 

He also published (in 1846) Views of Gospel Truth,” a 12mo. 
vol. of 144 pages; and (in 1847) “ Puritanism Not Geiuine 
Protestantism,” a volume in review of Edwin Hall’s work on 
the Puritans ; a work little known, but containing much curi- 
ous historical matter. The most important work, however, of 
Dr. Chapin, and that by which he will be longest remembered, 
is his “ View or THE ORGANIZATION AND ORDER OF THE PRowTIvE 
Cuvrcn,” published in New Haven in 1842, and which has 
already passed through several editions. Probably there is no 
work in our language which contains so complete and compact 
a summary of the proofs of the Scriptural and Primitive 
character of the Order, Ministry, and Worship of our Branch 
of the Catholic Church. It is a storehouse of facts and refer- 
ences, alike unanswerable and invaluable. It has done great 
good, and will continue to be sought and used wherever the 
principles of the Church Militant are made matters of contro- 
versy. 

This record of the Rev. Dr. Chapin’s labors is enough to 
show that he was a hard working, industrious, and useful man, 
and one whose memory the Church would be ungrateful not 
to hold in honorable estimation. After many years of intimate 
association with him, we do not hesitate to say, that when he 
was in the vigor of his best health, we never knew the man 
capable of accomplishing so much intellectual labor within a 
given amount of time. Ilis facility of composition, and on 
points requiring laborious research, was most remarkable. 

We take pleasure also in saying, what, in justice to his mem- 
ory, we se to say, that Dr. Chapin’s loyalty to the Church 
was as true as it was intelligent. His Churchmanship was not 
of the aesthetic sort, a kind of dilettanteism which consisteth, 
so far as it has any consistence, mostly in a love of graceful 
proprieties, and soft, luxurious gentilities; which delighteth 
very exquisitely in glittering generalities, and rosewater plati- 
tudes, and perfumed pocket-handkerchiefs ; which ignores the 
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atoning Blood of the Cross, and makes altar-cloths Articles 
of Faith. 

Nor was his Churchmanship of that indefinite, sapless, fruit- 
less sort, which holds that Christianity is an Institution, but 
no particular Institution; that Curisr established a Ministry, 
but no particular Ministry ; Sacraments, but no particular Sa- 
craments ; a Church, but no particular Church ; and which both 
hath, and, at the same time, hath not, visibility and outward 
form. 

Hence, Dr. Chapin did not spend his whole life-time in try- 
ing to see how often he could haul the good old ship Constitu- 
tion along-side every new and strange craft afloat ; nor, in tell- 
ing those on board that, although he sailed under the national 
flag, and they hoisted anew banner, blue, black, green, and red, 
with every new whim of the majority aboard; and that, al- 
though he was obliged by his compass and his chart to bear 
one steady course towards the destined port through sunshine 
and storm, and they tacked and veered, boxing, in turn, every 
point of the compass, yet, that, after all, they were only but 
several vessels of one common fleet, differing only in size, and 
shape, and rigging, and the color of their bunting. Nor would 
it have flattered him to hear the compliment, (over the left,) 
that, after all, he did seem to know a little something of Navi- 
gation, and that very _ his old bruised and battered 
craft might hold together till she reached the shore. For 
he knew that every timber in her was as sound as on the day 
that she was launched; and he knew, too, that despite her foes, 
she would yet sail into port in perfect trim, with her colors fly- 
ing, and amid the shouts and rejoicings of victory won. 

is Churchmanship, like that of Jounson, and MansFr1ecp, 
and Cutter, and Brown, and Bracu, before him, was made of 
sterner stuff. It was based upon the intelligent, honest convic- 
tions of his own enlightened judgment. As might be inferred 
from his early history, he conformed to the Church not as a 
matter of preference, not as to asect among sects ; but because 
he found her in her Origin, Ministry, Worship, Doctrine, and 
Discipline, to be Scriptural and Primitive; and in all these 
respects to be, without doubt, essentially according to the pat- 
tern which Jesus Curist gave to His Seanioot Apostles after 
His Resurrection, and during those forty days when He was 
“ speaking [to them] of the things pertaiming to the Kingdom 
of God,” orthe Church. (Acts i, 3.) As a Churchman, here 
was his stand-point. Concerning the sects about us, whose 
name, since the Reformation, is Legion, for they are many and 
are constantly increasing, he found, beyond a peradventure, 
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that they have not that Scriptural and Primitive origin and 
pattern; and hence his satnahe for not joining in their wor- 
ship. As individuals, their members might, in virtue of their 
Baptism by water in the Name of the Rrinity, be Christians 
me members of the Catholic Church; and the Christian graces 
and virtues of many of them, he was ready to revere and love. 
But their organizations he knew to be in violation of the 
Scriptural rule of Unity ; and that if there is, or can be, such 
a thing as Schism, that thisis Schism. And in one of his pam- 

hlets he traces the downward developments of these Modern 
hemes and showed their inevitable destiny. Dr. Chapin con- 
formed to the Church, therefore, because she possesses all the 
essential marks of an integral, authoritative Branch of that 
One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, of which Jxsvs 
Curisr, and He alone, is Supreme Head ; which He purchased 
with His blood; established with His power; commissioned 
with His authority; entrusted with His work; and promised 
to be with to the end of the world. To this faith Dr. Chapin 
conformed ; and in it, he lived, and labored, and suffered, and 
died. 

Nor, can we hesitate to say, that this is the kind of Church- 
manship ; a Churchmanship which is more than a mere opin- 
ion ; which has a conscience, and a confidence ; a Churchman- 
ship which was witnessed to by the martyr sufferings, perils, 
and even imprisonments of the founders of the Chureh in Con- 
necticut, which has given to the Church her present command- 
ing position among the descendants of the old Puritan Colo- 
nies in Connecticut ; and which makes a Connecticut Church- 
man a reality, a fixed fact, a rallying point of influence, wh ere- 
ever he is found. Whoever shall faithfully write the history 
of the Church in the West for the last half century, will do 
justice to the Churchmanship of which we are speaking. It 
is not Connecticut Churchmanship, after all. It is the Church- 
manship of the Bible, and the Prayer Book ; it bears no local, 
sectional impress; it eschews cliques, clans, and parties; it 
knows nothing of High, or Low, or Broad. It is simply honest 
in believing what it professes to believe, and in being what it 
professes to be. That is all. 

We may say, also, that the thorough familiarity of Dr. Cha- 
oe with the early Fathers of the Church—and we have heard 

1im say that he had read every line which they ever wrote, that 
has come down to us—made him one of the most decided and 
earnest opposers of the modern Church of Rome, and her cor- 
ruptions, that weever met. He knew, too well, the progress of 
her decline, the breadth and depth of her apostasy, to look 
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upon her otherwise than with mingled pity and abhorrence. 
He believed, what we honestly believe, that no man can 
leave our Branch of the Catholic Church for the Romish Com- 
munion of the present day, loaded down and sunk as it is with 
Trentine novelties, and heresies, and modern idolatries, without 
incurring suspicion as to his intelligence or his honesty ; nor 
without imminent peril to his own soul. 

Such, briefly and imperfectly given, is a record of the life 
and labors of the Rev. Dr. Chapin. His Burial was from St. 
John’s Church, Hartford, on Sunday, July 11th, and the fol- 
lowing sketch of the Services, which we find in the Calendar, 
will form a fitting conclusion of our tribute to his memory : 


“The corpse was brought to St. John’s Church, where, the Rector be- 
ing absent,.it was met by the Rev. Mr. Fisher, of St. Paul’s Church, ac- 
companied by such of the Clergy as could be present. 

“The opening Sentences were said by the Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, of 
Christ Church, the Anthem by the Rev. S. F. Jarvis, the choir chant- 
ing the alternate verses. The Lesson was read by the Rev. Mr. Good- 
rich of Mass. Part of the 124th Hymn being sung, a Sermon was preach- 
ed by the the Rev. Mr. Fisher on St. John v, 24—after which the 6th, 
7th, and 8th verses of the 50th Hymn were sung. The corpse was then 
borne to the new Cemetery in the 8. W. part of the city, where, in the 
midst of a drenching rain, the vivid lightning striking within a few rods, 
and the sharp rattling thunder drowning all other sounds, it was lowered 
into its last earthly resting place. The Rev. Mr. Fisher committed the 
body to the ground, and the remainder of the service was divided between 
the Rev. Messrs. Robinson, of Glastenbury, and Abercrombie. The storm 
was singularly consonant with the life of the departed. God in His 
wisdom had visited upon him all His storms, that He might make him 
perfect through sufferings. Singularly appropriate also to this occasion 
were nearly all the services of the day. The Epistle asserting the resur- 
rection of the soul in Baptism, being dead unto sin and alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Then, in the Lessons, the preparations 
for the Exodus, a type of the last exodus from this world of sin—St. 
Paul preaching on Mars Hill the Resurrection of the dead—and lastly 
that glorious 11th chapter to the Hebrews, recounting the long list of 
those who through faith had obtained a good report, and were resting 
in hope.” 
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Art. VIL—MIXED SOCIETIES, IN PRINCIPLE AND IN 
PRACTICE. 


Remarks on the American Sunday School Union. Phila- 
delphia. 1855. 


Wuen Richard Hooker begins his immortal treatise on the 
Order and system which underlie the Gospel of Christ, it is 
with a profession of that Charity which is the fulfillment of 
the Law. No one who studies his writings will doubt that he 
understood his own heart, and that his profession was sincere. 
How childlike his acknowledgment, that, in entering on his ex- 
amination of Puritan principles, he did so with misgivings ; 
and that, not because he himself had found anything in his re- 
ligion to disturb his conscience, but because he saw those whom 
he humbly cenceived to be his superiors in piety, not only con- 
fident, but violent in denouncing it as a mystery of iniquity. 
With a lowly distrust of self, he was disposed to admit their 
claim of a more elevated godliness ad of a deeper insight 
into the mind of the Spirit, as revealed in Holy Scripture. 
When he saw such men bent on the destruction of the Chureh 
of England, he inferred the possibility that there was reason in 
their objections. He could not conceive that without the most 
palpable evidence of the corruption, and evil, of the Church’s 
system, they could possibly bring themselves to attack it with 
such pertinacity, or work themselves to such a pitch of enthu- 
siasm, in asserting their abhorrence of all which he had inno- 
cently regarded as evangelical and true. Ina spirit of bashful 
self-distrust, and fearing lest he should make the lack of knowl- 
edge his anchor of confidence in what they abominated, he 
seems to have undertaken those laborious researches into the 
Calvinistic scheme, comparing everything with Holy Scripture, 
and with the testimony of those by whose confessorship and 
martyrdom the Scriptures were preserved, and handed down. 
And it is the reality of these researches, as undertaken in such 
a spirit, which gives to his immortal work its highest import- 
ance. He begins, and toils onward, ever suspecting himself 
as possibly in the rear of Puritan illumination; as if their 
grand discoveries were ever on the eve of demonstration. But 
on he plods, turning every stone, and beating every bush, and 
leaving nothing uninvestigated ; and it is not until this man 
of colossal learning, and infantile piety, has satisfied every 
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requisition of his antagonists, and gratified even their whims 
by treating them with respect, that he assumes his tone of calm 
superiority, and pronounces them unreasonable in the extreme. 
As the result, while he never loses his patience, there is mas- 
tery in the tenderness of his condescension ; and he seems to 
us like a wise and affectionate father, dealing with children, and 
with real pain proceeding to demonstrate the folly of some 
darling scheme of theirs, ye contrived, and on which 
they have set their hearts. How irrefragable the inferences 
to which he conducts them, and how charitably, by his mod- 
eration in language, he spares them the humiliation of their 
defeat, as he concludes that not only is there no ground in Holy 
Scripture for their complaints against the Church, but that 
nothing could be further from “the pattern in the Mount,” 
than the uncouth and ill-digested polity which they had imag- 
ined, and proposed to introduce in its stead. 

Now if all this had not been done, and done insuch a spirit, 
and with a result so triumphant, we should feel it necessary to 
apologize, at the outset, for the postulate. which lies at the 
foundation of our attempt to demonstrate the false principles 
of those in our own land and times, who maintain the great 
popular system of mixed Societies for Evangelical work. So 
sincere is our respect for the large amount of piety, learning 
and talent engaged in the support of this system, that it would 
be impossible for us to assail their position with confidence in our 
own views and principles, had we not Hooker’s labors for our 
apology. Once for all, their fundamental principle has received 
all the homage due to it, in view of their piety and character. 
Our postulate is, that the Church’s System has been proved 
divine, and that Puritan principles have been treated with 
candor and respect, but refuted thoroughly, by the great Angli- 
can doctor. On this account, and as inheriting his victory and 
the fruits of all his patience and condescension, we do not feel 
called upon to start again with a doubt as to our own position. 
Painful as it is to find ourselves in conflict with the majority of 
our fellow-Christians in this country, upon the points we are 
about to discuss, Hooker has demonstrated that we must either 
differ with them, or with Holy Scripture, and the whole line 
of Christian confessors and martyrs. We are consoled, then, 
in our present isolation, not only by feeling sure that we are in 
the right, although we are in the minority, but because we are 
equally sure that the future will be with us, and that the only 
reason why so many good men are now against us, is that they 
have never imitated Mocs, by examining, in a spirit of can- 
dor and patience, his masterly argument, and that great mass 
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of evidence which he has accumulated in proof of the claims 
which they affect to despise, and which they, certainly, do not 
understand. 

It may be objected with apparent force, that Hooker’s victory 
is already complete, and that there no longer exist any such ad- 
versaries as those with whom he was forced to contend. This 
is true; but unhappily it is not true that those whom he has 
overcome in one battle, have left no representatives able to 
offer us another. The puritan principle, in his day was a posi- 
tive one; it stoutly asserted that Christ’s Kingdom had laws 
and institutions, and that the Calvinists alone posessed them, 
in their integrity. On this issue he met them, and proved 
that granting a system of laws to be found in Holy Scripture, 
there was not a trace of it in the polity of Calvin, but that it 
had existed from the beginning, and was faithfully preserved 
in the Church of England. Modern Puritanism, therefore, is 
driven into a negative position. It is the confident assertion 
of thousands of our fellow-Christians of this Republic, that 
there are no “ Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,” that there is no 
visible Church Catholic; that there is no System of Christiani- 
ty revealed in the Gospel which can be considered part of it, 
or which it is essential to preserve whole and entire ; that there 
is not even a positive Creed, “ all the articles of which ” are to 
be exacted in a profession of Christian Faith ; and that, conse- 
quently, there is no Christianity other than that of the individ- 
ual believer, accepting the Bible after his own fashion, and 
interpreting it in his own personal way. In all this, Modern 
Puritanism is much worse, than that which Hooker overthrew. 
The elder Calvinists did indeed indulge the extravagant fancy, 
that the whole Church had been radically mistaken from the 
start, as to the Constitution which Christ designed for His 
Kingdom ; but they were too real, and too earnest, to be indif- 
ferent as to the adoption, and maintainance, in its integrity, of 
the system which they imagined to be divine. It is retreshing 
to observe their consistency in endeavoring to maintain what 
they regarded as truth, in contrast with the compromises and 
indifference of our own times; and to feel that on this one 
great principle of divine institutions, those honest but mistaken 
men were with us. Even the Plymouth Colony, which it is 
so much the fashion to glorify, affords a most praiseworthy ex- 
ample of our remark. For years, they refused to receive any 
Sacrament at the hands of their leader, Elder Brewster, on the 
ground that he was not ordained to such a ministry ; and when 
the Elder himself appealed to their Pastor, Robinson, who was 
detained at Leyden, on the question whether, in such an emer- 
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gency, he ought not at least to baptize, he was answered decis- 
ively that he must not so presume, and in this decision the 
“ pilgrim-fathers ” acquiesced.* 

If Hooker has demonstrated anything at all it is this :—that 
the Gospel is a system complete in itself, and was given by 
Christ to be preserved through all ages, whole and entire. Pos- 
sible exceptions are of no account; the Law is a definite one, 
and exceptions, if there be any, only confirm the rule. The 
Holy Seriptures, with the Ministry and Sacraments are one Sys- 
tem. To separate them is to put assunder what God Himself 
hath joined together. It is to sacrifice the brain to the heart, 
or to divide the organs of digestion from those which promote 
the circulation of the blood. This undivided System, is that 
which the Anglo-American Church is well understood to main- 
tain; and as a witness of this whole Truth of God she stands 
alone among the American people. 

On the other hand we have the popular Evangelicalism of 
the day, which we have styled Modern Puritanism, not oppro- 
briously, but because it is such historically and philosophically. 
Relatively to us it stands upon mere negation. A grand objec- 
tive Faith once delivered to the saints; the whole counsel of 
God, from which it is not lawful to abate anything, in calling 
men to the obedience of Faith; Sacraments which can in no 
wise be dispensed with where they may be had, and a Ministry 
endowed with an apostolic gift, as stewards of the mysteries of 
God ;—all these things, with many Scriptural verities belong- 
ing to them, are explained away, ignored, or practically denied. 
And this negative religion is that which imbues the popular 
piety of our country, with its indifferentism, and its tendency 
to novelty, and to what has been called Nothingarianism. It 
flows from the Theological Seminaries of the land, from An- 
dover and New Haven, and even from Princeton, whose grave 
divines, whatever they may tell their pupils, take common 
ground, in practical matters, with others ma profess the most 
radical views, and who are more consistent Gallios, as to all 
these things. If there be any positive statement of their com- 
mon idea it is simply this,—that what is essential in Chris- 
tianity is that alone in which the majority of Protestant Chris- 
tians agree, and that whatever is disputed is to be regarded as 
practically cancelled, and of no obligation. 

As the form of this principle, a spurious Catholicity is profess- 
ed, in which this minimum of Faith is the only Creed, while 
its communion and fellowship are maintained by common In- 





* See the Biography of Elder Brewster, by Rev. A. Steele, M. A. 
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stitutions other than the Sacraments ordained by Christ Him- 
self. In short, Christians are to be one in a verbal reception 
of the Holy Scriptures, without reference to their interpretation 
and doctrine, except upon one or two points, and a visible unity 
is to be maintained, in the work of printing and circulating 
Bibles, Tracts, and good books, with tacit agreement to ignore 
that unity of Baptism which the Scriptures enjoin, and that 
other great principle of the Gospel, that we “ being many are 
one bread and one body, for we are all partakers of that one 
bread ;” the bread, to wit, broken and blessed, with the sacred 
cup, by apostolic authority, which St. Paul declares to be “ the 
communion of the Body and Blood of Christ.” 

That we have not mistaken this principle, as developed, and 
professed in the great popular Mixed Societies, we are the more 
sure, because we find it detected at least in one of them, by so 
temperate and competent a judge as the excellent Bishop of 
Pennsylvania. After analyzing the Constitution of “ The Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union,” he remarks:— 

**To enter into a formal engagement to suppress part of that which we hold to 
be true, and scriptural, and then to publish the residuum ascommensurate with the 
whole substance of Revelation is, in our judgment, one of those mistakes which 
inevitably draws after it evils and inconveniences, Moreover, the fundamen- 
tal conception of Christianity, in this Scheme, is that of teaching instead of train- 
ing, of a system almost exclusively subjective instead of one that is both subjective 
and objective, of abody of Doctrines in which government, Sacraments, rituals and 
Creeds, have next to no place.” 

If it does not strike every thoughtful reader at once, that 
this scheme and conception of Christianity is common to all 
these Mixed Societies, and must be so unless the mixture be 
purely nominal, we think we shall make it apparent, in what 
yet remains for us to say. Thus far, we have pointed out the ex- 
istence of the principle, as opposed to that of the Church. On the 
one hand the Church presents the great idea of Law; on the 
other hand we have the principle of Lawlessness, the cvouia of 
prophecy, which is to abound in these last days, and because of 
which “the love of many is to wax cold.” Respectable Chris- 
tians give curency to this destructive spirit, in these Mixed So- 
cieties, and then startle when it recoils upon themselves, in 
all manner of tumult, and a variety of newly conceived im- 
provements on the Gospel, as exhibited at the season of their 
own Anniversaries. These Societies have been called by one 
of their admirers “ the grand central Institutions of our com- 
mon Christianity,” and we need only observe that they are so 
regarded by thousands of pious and intelligent persons, to illus- 
trate the fact that, as such, they have supplanted those institu- 
tions of Christ Himself, which Hooker has shown to be a sub- 
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stantial part of the Gospel, and to be guarded by laws which 
cannot be broken without transgression against Gop. 

We proceed to examine these “ grand central Institutions ”— 
the Sunday School Union, the Tract Society, and the Bible 
Society, more - We shall find, as we have hinted, 
that they are three beads upon one string, the one principle 
pervading them all alike. In fact, although they are, each of 
them, dignified with the prefix “ American,” and aspire to be 
recognized as National, we shall find them essentially presby- 
terian ; for the presbyterians of our country being divided into 
several different corporate denominations, but acting in these 
Societies as one in effect, gain a great preponderance under the 
rule, apparently fair, of giving each denomination only a pro- 
portionate representation in their management. For practical 
purposes the three organizations are but one; as much so as 
our two Boards, Foreign and Domestic, of Church Missions. 
They are worked together, and sustained by the same machin- 
ery, if not, in a great measure, by the sameindividuals. Their 
public meetings are held at the same time, addressed by the 
same speakers, and attended by the same audiences ; and it is 
only when we take them thus together, that we get a full view 
of their ingenious combination, and see that they are in fact 
inseparable. Thus, on a given day, the Bible Society starts 
with the great Protestant idea that the Bible explains itself 
without note or comment, and that its free circulation is all 
that is required to evangelize the world. But on the next day, 
the Tract Society comes forward to limit and qualify this pop- 
ular idea, dwelling on the absolute necessity of distributing 
commentaries in the shape of Tracts, and bound volumes, and 
of sending forth living expounders of the Gospel, in the form 
of Colporteurs. On the third day, the great matter of the 
feeding of Christ’s Lambs comes into view ; and now, it is no 
longer maintained that “he who runs may read” the Bible 
satisfactorily, that “ wayfaring men though fools,” are its com- 
petent interpreters, and that children, without any catechizing 
may be expected to “ know the Scriptures,” and become “ wise 
unto salvation,” by simply having Bibles presented to them ; 
but the vast importance of Sunday Schools, and teachers, and 
above all, of religious books adapted to their tender years, is 
eloquently insisted on. The whole work of the Church is thus 
taken into voluntary commission, and the great Institution of 
Christ has nothing left for it todo. It has nothing to do with 
the Bible—the Bible Society has relieved it of that trust ; 
nothing to do with missions and published expositions—the * 
Tract Society looks to that; nothing to do with the founding 
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of Schools; and the providing of spiritual food for Christian 
youth—all that is the concern of the Sunday School Union. 

Starting with the plausible idea of “nothing but the Bible,” 
one may find himself in the course of three short days, com- 
mitted, in a very logical order to a great system of dispensing 
and interpreting the Gospel, with the Church left out; to a 
grand Central Succedaneum for the Kingdom of Christ, abroga- 
ting Creeds and Sacraments, and the Divine system of Chris- 
tian nurture, but investing itself with the office of “ Witness 
and Keeper of Holy Writ,” and confiding to its own mission- 
aries, Colporteurs and teachers, the great Commission of the 
Apostle—* Preach the Gospel—Feed my Sheep—Feed my 
Lambs.” 

Many, it is true, contribute to the Bible Society, who cannot 
support its accessories ; forgetting that, however, they ma 
choose to regard it, the Society’s Bibles are, in point of fact, - 
dom distributed without tracts, and Sunday-School books to 
yarnish them, and Colporteurs, close at hand, to expound them. 

le who opens a sluice and lets water into the great wheel of 
a mill, is contributing to turn its entire machinery ; and as 
these three Societies are but one Scheme for propagating the 
popular religion which we have already considered, he who 
unites with one of them is giving essential support and patron- 
age toall. We proceed to fortify this view of the matter by 
some inquiries as to each Society in particular. 

It is not remembered, as generally as it ought to be, that in 
the year 1855, the “ Sunday School Union” was made the sub- 
ject of a masterly exposure, by the pen of Bishop Potter, of 
Pennsylvania. With the greatest moderation of manner, but 
with the most conclusive reasoning, the Bishop proved, not 
only that no consistent Churchman can support such an Institu- 
tion, but that no Christian man, having any definite idea of what 
Christ has ordained, and of what Christian children ought to 
be taught, can be satisfied with its scheme and operations. 
When one reflects on the rich provision which the Gospel makes 
for the young, in calling them to be partakers of the Spirit be- 
fore they enjoy the use of reason, and in preparing for them a 
system of training, of which Baptism and the Laying-on-of- 
hands are the divinely appointed inauguration and comple- 
ment, what can be said for a scheme of dry-nursing which 
leaves these plans of God entirely out of view? What is the 
advantage of ascheme which unlike the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord, operates morbidly, and produces in juvenile 
character, a talkative and sentimental piety, alike unreal and 
ostentatious? The Union, as we learn from Bishop Potter, 
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is managed by “ twelve laymen, who constitute the Publishing 
Committee,” and the food which they prepare for Christ’s 
lambs, is the caput mortuum which remains after these respect- 
able operators have applied their several tests, and reduced 
their material to “ what is evangelical on one side, and expedi- 
ent on the other.” This jury of laymen the Bishop supposes 
to consist entirely of business-men, no clergyman, of any de- 
scription, holding any place in the Society “except as a sub- 
ordinate agent ;” and he justly enquires what confidence can 
be reposed in the verdict of such a body, representing a great 
variety of religious persuasions and opinions, and made up of 
individuals of whom “ he ventures to say, that not one claims 
to be an educated theologian.” Such is the Association, which 
to use again the Bishop’s language, “ offers itself to the Amer- 
ican people as the Society that takes care of the children ;” 
phraseology which leads us to infer that he regards it as a 
sort of religious Dotheboys Hall. 

The history of Bishop Potter’s wise and timely interposition, 
for which he deserves the tribute of no momentary gratitude, 
merits a brief recapitulation. In the year 1855, the late Mr. 
Elliott Nicholls’ “ Help to the reading of the Bible,” was pub- 
lished by the Union, in a somewhat mutilated form, and under 
the new title of “The Mine Explored.” The author’s name 
was stricken from the title page, and his positionas a clergy- 
man of the Church of England was ingeniously removed from 
notice. The work had been originally published in 1851, by 
the London §. P. C. K., and it has also appeared in the legiti- 
mate reprint of our own Church Book Society. In the edition 
issued by the Union, it is acknowledged that the book “ re- 
quired no material alteration to fit it for their a tary and 
yet their purpose seems to have required a great deal of imma- 
terial alteration, for almost everywhere they have divested it of 
those little proprieties by which it might be supposed the work 
of a Church author. For example, the author’s references to 
the precious names of Bishop Jewell, Bishop Horne, and oth- 
ers, are dropped from the text, and inserted in the foot notes 
without the prefix of the Episcopal title. The same sort of lib- 
erty is taken with the names ot Secker, Butler, Hall, Lowth, 
and even of Hooker, while references to Jeremy Taylor, Bish- 
op Newton, Bishop Horsley, the Homilies, and the Articles 
are carefully suppressed. <A flagrant mutilation, without any 
mark of omission occurs, where, in the history of our English 
Version, Bishop Andrewes is spoken of as “at the head of the 
list of translators.” Of other mutilations, one instance may suf- 
fice as an example: St. James is incidentally spoken of as oc- 
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cupying a “perilous situation as Bishop of Jerusalem,” and 
this allusion to his Episcopate is suppressed. Such a publica- 
tion soon received such notice from the Church periodicals, as 
it merited ;* but we are sorry to record the fact that a writer 
in one of our religious newspapers undertook its defense in an 
elaborate article. This fact, however, may serve to illustrate 
the truth that when members of our Church give themselves 
to the support of these “ grand central Institutions,” their zeal 
and affections cease to be centralized in the cause of their own 
Christian profession, and are always more prompt to sustain the 
credit of such societies, than the honor of the Church to which 
they belong. It is to this sorry attemptjto uphold the adversary, 
while undermining our own holy walls, that we owe Bishop 
Potter’s remonstrance. It ought to be republished, and widely 
circulated, and happy will it be for the cause of Christ, when 
the sober truths it so plainly and fearlessly exhibits, shall become 
the common sentiment of all who share the blessed privilege 
of our Apostolic Communion. 

We had supposed that this Union was merely a book-pub- 
lishing establishment; but Bishop Potter informs us, by a 
passing allusion, that its scheme likewise involves “ missionary 
aims and labors.” We have since learned from one of its Re- 
ports, that during the thirty-four years of its existence, it has 
applied not less than a million of dollars, in organizing and 
sustaining Sunday Schools, while all its book operations togeth- 
er amount to less than thrice that sum. It is therefore a Mis- 
sionary Society, directing its operations towards the all import- 
ant object of indoctrinating the youpg. But in what relation 
to the Christian Ministry are these Missions sustained? What 
system of religion have these millions been given to foster? 
What Creed have the schools of the Union taught? What 
Catechism ? What denominations of Christians have been built 
up by somuch money? If no Creed,no Catechism, no Denom- 
ination—what has become of the children, as men and women ? 
The Union boasts of having founded 14,000 new Sunday 
Schools, and of having evangelized, in this way, “ more than 
half a million of children,” during the past seven years. But 
is it not evident, that either the professions of the Union, as to 
its being auxiliary to all “the evangelical denominations,” 
equally and alike, are not true, or else that these children have 
been evangelized on a Gospel so meagre, so diluted, and so in- 
definite, that we can have no probable reason for hoping that 


* See Church Review, Jan. 1855, and Banner of the Cross, Oct. 14, 1854. 
+ Episcopal Recorder, Feb. 17, 1855. 
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they are, in any sense, Christianized after all! The truth is 
that the first of these suppositions is the real one ; these chil- 
dren have been gathered into the various Sectarian denomina- 
tions, and are now boasted of as the fruits of Baptist, Method- 
ist, or Presbyterian zeal and fidelity. We rejoice that any good 
is done, even in this way ; but, we ask, why should it be a 
under pretences that are not strictly true? If pious men are 
to be made to contribute to the Missions of Baptists and others, 
let them know what they are doing; let them be asked to give 
directly to these Sectarians; and Yet them not be led to sup- 
pose that they are disseminating a modicum of divine truth, en- 
tirely tree from Sectarian exposition and application. One 
thing is certain—the Church is not only no gainer by the labors 
of the Union, but its holy work is positively ignored by their 
operations. “Its whole tone and atmosphere,” says on 
Potter, “are not merely non-Episcopal, in many ways which 
can be more easily felt than defined, they are positively anti- 
Episcopal ;” and the Bishop adds—* of one thing the writer of 
of these lines can bear testimony ; when an attempt, however 
unobtrusive, is put forth to establish an Episcopal Church 
among those who call for it, and who are wedded to its usages 
by education and choice, it is not from the active supporters of 
such associations, that the enterprise has any especial forbear- 
ance, or favor to expect.” 

That God overrules the efforts of the Union to His glory, and 
to the good of men, we have no doubt. He has so overruled 
the fanaticism of the Jesuit, and how much more the misdi- 
rected piety of really good men, whose errors are those of edu- 
cation, and of their times! But not on that account can we 
merge our duties in their endeavors. Rather, let us fulfill our 
own mission, and supply what is lacking in theirs. In this way 
the land may be the gainer from both, but let us never over- 
look the fact that where they operate unaffected by the Church, 
there is likely to be an excess of evil, in the end. A merely 
negative Gospel always breeds positive irreligion, as the decay 
of Calvinism, in Europe, and America has always produced 
Unitarianism and infidelity. On this point we must again quote 
Bishop Potter, who says of the teachings of the Union—“ It is 
a body of doctrine for the perpetuity of which we find no ade- 
quate guarantee. Orthodox Congregationalism may be the 
ideal of what is “ Zvangelical” now; heterodox Congregation- 
alism in its Arian, Socinian, or Universalist phase may become 
so, hereafter.” Let the history of Geneva, and the American 
Cambridge be the illustration. 

It must be observed that what the reader has felt to be the 
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force of the Bishop’s strictures, is not less applicable to the 
Tract Society, than to the Association which originally excited 
them. This specious idea of an “ Evangelical” character, 
which is demolished in the single remark we have quoted, is 
the very corner-stone of the Tract operations ; and in fact there 
is nothing of importance which the Bishop objects against the 
“ Union,” whichis not on a much larger scale, true of the Tract 
Society, as we proceed to show. By its constitution, it is re- 
stricted to the circulation of religious Tracts, “ calculated to 
receive the approbation of all Evangelical Christians.” Now, 
aside from the lack of an “ adequate guarantee ” for the perpet- 
uation of a fixed Evangelicalism, it must be seen that this rule, 
in the Bishop’s words, amounts to “a formal engagement to 
suppress part of that which we hold to be true and scriptural, 
and then to publish the residuum as commensurate with the 
whole substance of Revelation.” We desire to recognize, in 
full, the worth and piety, which, just now, are enlisted in sup- 
port of this Society, and we would not under-estimate the value 
of some of its publications. But we must remark that, under 
this fundamental rule, no Society could operate on a scale the 
least enlarged, without discovering the impossibility of strictly 
observing it, and the character of worthlessness and impotency 
which any attempt to observe it, must necessarily impart to 
the issues of its press. To do the Society justice, ithas generally 
labored to redeem its pledge, and to reduce all its publications 
to the most insipid “ residuum” imaginable, after rejecting 
every. vestige of God’s Truth, to which Calvinists, Anabaptists 
and Methodists combined, could raise an objection. In tact the 
early issues of the Society were the best, a few popular tracts 
giving them such a start that success became embarrassing. 
Funds were abundantly supplied, and it seems to have been 
difficult to spend them, under the Society’s rule. The few fic- 
tionsat first admitted were shortly after proscribed as fostering a 
taste for novel-reading,and tracts soon became the merest drugs ; 
on the publication of which the contributions of a confiding 
piety were nearly thrown away. They were scattered through 
the larger cities with a profusion which rendered them objects 
of aversion to the classes for which they were chiefly designed, 
and they might frequently be seen wrapped, as waste paper, 
about an urchin’s pint of peanuts, or ounce of candy. From 
this state of things the Society rescued itself, by the adoption of 
embellishments of superior execution and spirited design, adopt- 
ing the very unevangelical plan of teaching by pictures. by 
this time the Society had become a fixed fact in the scheme of 
popular religion, and its constitutional idea was enlarged to 
VOL. XI.—NO, IIL. 30 
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that of providing a “ Sanctified Literature.” To what was called 
“the volume enterprise,” the Society seems to have been 
driven, by the utter impossibility of expending its funds on such 
dull, inefficient, and lifeless things as the Tracts to which they 
were nominally restricted. But again, the working of the rule 
operated to the exclusion of almost every imaginable volume 
bearing the impress of earnestness in doctrine and of a piety 
superior to that of sentiment, and emotion. Some good books 
were necessarily resolved upon, but even these were emascula- 
ted, abridged, and, as far as possible, rendered tasteless, and un- 
attractive. A more forbidding Library than that of the Socie- 
ty’s publishing it is hard to conceive; but, itis noteworthy that 
a Bible with Notes and Comments is a conspicuous item in its 
list of issues. It is true, moreover, of the Society’s publications, as 
a whole, that they are like those of the Union, “ not merely non- 
Episcopal, but anti-Episcopal ;” even a biography of the amia- 
ble Dr. Milnor, being so written as to convey the most errone- 
ous impressions of the Church of which he was a member, and 
of the associations which surrounded him in her Communion. 
Let any one imagine such a Literature as that of the Society’s 
Catalogue as the mental and moral sustenance of American 
Protestantism! Could the Pope, could Voltaire himself, ask of 
his opponents, a Christianity more unsubstantial ? How are we 
to withstand acute and well-read infidelity ; how are we to meet 
a well-trained and concentrated attack from Popery, if the 
American people are to gain, from such reading, their only 
ideas of what Truth has to say for itself? A negative Protes- 
tantism, without backbone, ribs, or muscles ; a thin and inco- 
herent ghost of Christian Doctrine is all that the Society ven- 
tures to represent to the intelligent mind of our countrymen ; 
and if such a scarecrow is all that is to be uplifted against an 
adversary, who will only laugh at it, it is not difficult to fore- 
see that his triumph will be a very easy one. 

But the poverty of this whole scheme of book-publishing 
was begining to be very apparent, when, some one conceived 
the idea of stretching the constitutional idea of the Society a 
little further, and grafted upon its root a system of “ Colpor- 
tage.” <A staff of missionaries, in all but comparative Ortho- 
doxy almost precisely similar to that which was the, original 
scheme of Wesley, was organized, and has been gradually en- 
larged, until it begins to foreshadow, if not the formation of a 
new and illiterate Sect, at least, the substitution of this sort of 
Missions for the primary but effete object of the Society. It 
is now a Tract Society, with an army of Colporteurs; but the 
relative importance of each part of the two-fold operations of 
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the Society is rapidly changing. It will soon be a Colportage 
Society, with a depository of Tracts; and the Tracts will dwin- 
dle into comparative insignificance, and soon be recognized as 
a merely supplementary arm of the missionaries. To this result 
every sign of its late history clearly points; and whoever sub- 
scribes to the Tract Society, should be wide awake to its pro- 
bable future. Recurring to Bishop Potter’s pregnant remark, 
on the shifting criterion of what is Evangelical, one may well 
tremble for the issue, when the generation of the Society’s foun- 
ders shall have entirely passed away. It may then prove an 
engine of great power for the working of incalculable mischief. 
It is already an institution widely differing from the plan of its 
projectors. Whoshall say that in three-and-thirty years more, 
it shall not be scattering throngh the land, under the plea of 
progressive “Evangelicalism,” publications as hostile to the 
purity of the truth as it isin Jesus, as are the writings of the 
German Protestants Strauss, and Baur, and of others, involving 
almost every variety that can possibly result from a religion 
without Laws, Creeds, or a responsible Ministry ? 

Now it is a stipulated condition of the Society’s publications, 
that books shall undergo the process of emasculation, and be 
stripped of all that is positive, or denominational, before adop- 
tion and issue. The written page is capable of suffering such 
degradation, but can the Society’s living epistles, the Colpor- 
teurs, be in any manner reduced to a constitutional article ? 
Can they be called on to renounce their denominationalism, as 
if it were “ the devil and all his works,” and cease to be Baptists 
and Presbyterians, on becoming Colporteurs? low is it possi- 
ble for one of these missionaries to fulfill the requisitions of the 
Constitution, and to become an automatic Tract, “ calculated to 
receive the approbation of all Evangelical Christians?” As a 
matter of fact, is he required to stifle his honest convictions of 
the Gospel scheme, and to be no more than a Committee of dif- 
ferent evangelical denominations will permit by a unanimous 
vote? Ifnot; ifno such shackles are put on the tract that has 
a tongue, to what amounts the operation performed on the tract 
that consists of only so many square inches of printer’s ink? 
Which class of tracts requires guards, and restrictions most? 
Now this course is taken with the Colporteurs, or it isnot. If 
it be so, then (especially as a considerable number of them bear 
the title of “ Reverend,” and must be presumed to have consci- 
entious views of Christ’s instructions to his Ministers,) we 
would ask, what are missionaries worth who can suffer their 
consciences to be so terribly eviscerated? And is not the Society 
practising a sort of inquisitorship, and oppression towards their 
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fellow Christians, whom it treats so as not one of its Publishing 
Committee would consent to be treated, and in a way unworth 
of any religious body, calling itself Protestant, and Evangeli- 
cal?” But if the reverse be the case, then, it comes to this, that 
the Tract Society is an Institution designed to proselyte to the 
various denominations represented by its Colporteurs, every- 
body in the land, to whose ear the gratuitous tender of a 
Tract can gain them access. It is quite conceivable, as we 
have already hinted, that the Colporteurs may be working out 
a mission of their own ; and as the Methodists are now reced- 
ing from their scheme of an illiterate religion for the illiterate 
classes, it is possible that, like the primitive Wesleyan exhort- 
ers, these men may soon take it upon themselves to adminis- 
ter Sacraments, and to found an “ Evangelical Colporteurian 
Church.” This new form of Tractarianism, is at all events, a 
portentous feature of modern Evangelicalism, and like the 
creature of the “new Prometheus,” may prove a giant more 
easily called into being, than controlled, when once vitalized 
and made capable of independent action. 

To recur for a moment to the Society, as a publisher, we 
borrow the words of Bishop Potter, as originally applied to the 
Sunday School Union, aud they will be found mutatis mutan- 
dis, to fit the Tract Society quite as well. 

“Tt binds itself,” says the Bishop, ‘‘to reserve in its publications all points of 
doctrine, discipline or worship, in respect to which there is any difference among 
the members. Hence nothing can be said in favor of Infant Baptism, for Bap- 
tists are members—nor against it, for Paedo-baptists are also members. Any 
Succession in the Ministry may not be recognized, for that would give umbrage to 
Congregationalists ; nor may there be any disparaging of such a succession, for 
that would offend Presbyterians and Churchmen. As there are Calvinists in the 
Society, Calvinists cannot be censured, and as there are Arminians likewise, Calvin- 
ism cannot be commended. Ask the Colporteurs of the Society, what they think 
of Baptism as a means of grace to infant or adult; what of liturgical worship 
according to the Book of Common Prayer; what of the nurture of the young, by 
means of a Church catechetical Training; what of Confirmation, or Episcopacy, 
or commemorative Festivals in the Church of Curist, and they are mute. They 
cannot speak favorably ; they cannot speak unfavorably. Of all such subjects their 
books, and their oral teaching must be carefully weeded; and from this studied 
silence Episcopalians have nothing to hope, and everything to fear.” 

But are —_ mute? Is the evil only a negative one? We 
believe not. It may be doubted whether in all the millions of 
pages they have printed, a soul has ever been directed to Bap- 
tism, as St. Peter and St. Paul directed those who inquired of 
them what they must do to be saved; but certainly, all they 
print, and say and do is directed to the grand object of per- 
suading our countrymen that it is not requisite over and above 
the doctrine of repentance towards Gop, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ to “teach them to observe all things whatsoever 
He hath commanded.” 
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Now what are the principles of the doctrine of Christ, accord- 
ing toSt. Paul? What are those requisites to going on to per- 
fection, enjoined by the Spirit, as the foundations of the 
Christian Life? Are not Baptism and the Laying-on-of-hands, 
as distinctly named as Repentance, Faith, the Resurrection, 
and Eternal Judgment? Yet, among the 5,113,503,334 pages, 
which the Society boasts of having published since its organi- 
zation, we venture to say there is not one which directs the 
inquirer to these means of Grace, and explains their mutual 
relations. 

There is no surer way of preparing the hearts of men to re- 
ceive error, than that of keeping back from them important 
oortions of revealed truth. The neglected Word avenges 
itself in due time; receives a disproportionate degree of atten- 
tion, and hurries the awakened reader into enthusiasm. On 
this principle we account for the fact that the deluded victims 
of modern Romanism, Manning, Wilberforce, Newman, and 
the majority of their followers have all been gathered, prima- 
rily, from the so-called Evangelical ranks. The mass of 
Scriptural material to which their minds had never been 
directed, was so unexpectedly great, when they discerned it, 
that they were confounded by it. What would have been for 
their health, had it been received in its place and proportion, 
became distilled drink and intoxicated them. Hence, it is all 
important that a system of teaching for the people should be as 
far as possible removed from one-sidedness, and from that 
unfaithfulness to Christ which withholds any portion of meat 
in itsseason. On this account, we regard the Tract Society as 
the pioneer of all fanaticism, and as doing the work of the 
Jesuit, in preparing his way before him. A large residue of 
Scripture is left to deceivers, and especially to the Romanists, 
which, when it is forced upon attention, can easily be made to 
appear precisely what they will make of it. Thus St. Panl’s 
conversion is accompanied by a most striking incident: Ana- 
nias says to him, “ arise and be baptized, and wash away thy 
sins, calling on the name of the Lord.” Again, he lays his 
hands, after Baptism, upon certain converts, and they “ receive 
the Holy Ghost.” Our blessed Saviour commands that if any 
one will not “hear the Church,” he should be as an heathen 
man and a publican. He gives a special honor to St. Peter, 
and connects his name with the Rock of His visible Church. 
He gives the keys of the Kingdom to him, and to his fellow 
Apostles, and commissions them to forgive sins and to retain 
them. He enforces the importance, and absolute necessity of 
“eating His flesh and drinking His blood.” Now does any 
man suppose that such verities as these can be only negatively 
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treated (that is to say, explained away, or denied, or ignored,) 
without claiming their turn, and rising into emphasis, and 
exacting a terrible revenge? Are they not a positive part of 
the Gospel, having their place in the System of saving souls, 
and given to make us wise unto salvation? And does it re- 
—_ a large amount of acuteness and penetration to see that 
the utter poverty of the Society’s teaching, upon points like 
these, gives the largest advantage to the preacher of error, 
when he takesthem up? Let the clever Jesuit drag them out of 
a corner, and invest on with the charm of discovered truth, 
and how easy it is for him to fix them in the mind, as meaning 
what he makes them mean! He encounters no preconceived 
interpretations of a positive kind, and has no sound views of 
these matters to refute. 

Weare gravely assured, as if it were a guarantee for sound 
teaching, that while the Society itself is made up of various de- 
nominations of Christians, its Publishing Committee, is a pre- 
cious Mosaic, made up of as many religions as there are noses in 
it, and that each individual member possesses an absolute veto, 
on any proposed publication. But the terms used in the Consti- 
tution have a convenient indefiniteness, and even this promise is 
kept only to the ear. It does not speak of denominations of Chris- 
tians, but only provides that “no two members of the same Lecle- 
siastical Connection,” shall belong to the Committee. In point 
of fact, we learn that it consists of one Churchman, one Baptist, 
and four Presbyterians! On stating our surprise we were in- 
formed that these Presbyterians are nevertheless members of dif- 
ferent “Connections!” One is a Congregationalist, another “ Old 
School,” another “ New School,” and the fourth, a Dutch Pres- 
byterian. Certainly a great difference, when these “ Connec- 
tions’ are changed like gloves, every day, on the reception of 
a “call ” hither or thither, involving as they do, no more than 
a change from Connecticut to New York, or Philadelphia! 

But what if it were a bona-fide thing? Is it any credit toa 
trumpet to be so constructed that it must of necessity give an 
uncertain sound? Did St. Paul congratulate the Corinthi- 
ans, on the advantage the Gospel was to derive from their dis- 
position to bring about a like state of things, so that “no 
two of them should he of the same,Ecclesiastical Connection ?” 
We should like to see a Tract published by this Committee, 
on such Evangelical texts as these :—“ Stand fast in one Spirit, 
with one mind, striving together for the Faith of the Gos- 
pel ;”—“Is Christ diwded ?”—“ We beseech you that ye all 
speak the same thing, that there be no divisions among 
you, but that ye be perfectly joined together, inthe same mind, 
and the same judgment.” And as to compromises of truth, 
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and the making up of Committees out of parties so utterly antag- 
onist, as the Churchman and the Congregationalist, or the 
Anabaptist, perhaps they will treat us to a Tract on the follow- 
ing texts :—“* Mark them which cause divisions, and offences, 
contrary to the Doctrines which ye have learned, and avoid 
them ;”’—“ Now we command you, brethren, in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every 
brother that walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition 
which he received from us ;”—“ If any man obey not our word 
by this epistle, note that man, and have no company with him ; 
yet admonish him as a brother.” Has the Society any Tract 
on Apostolical Traditions, at all? Has it ever taught the duty 
of refusing association with even brethren if they violate these 
traditions? Now, everybody knows that we Churchmen give an 
intelligible meaning to these texts. We count the members of 
these variegated Societies as brethren, yet we “admonish them,” 
and “ have no company with them,” and are roundly abused 
for this course. Have they any Tract that shows a better ex- 
position of the texts which we suppose enjoin this painful 
duty, and which forbid us to court favor with the multitude, at 
the expense of truth? It would be greatly for our temporal ad- 
vantage, to share the popular huzza with them ; but there is 
stubborn Scripture in the way. 

But what Churchman does not see the enormous odds against 
what he believes to be Gon’s truth, which are involved in 
the Constitution of this Committee. What he holdsis positive ; 
their principles, when they differ from him, are purty nega- 
tive. Where’s the equity of the agreement by which he con- 
sents to affirm nothing, provided they will deny nothing? They, 
of course, are glad to be freed from the trouble of saying No, 
and fighting for it. They stop his mouth without a struggle, 
and te ce oy their own principles inthe most convenient way, 
by simply ignoring everything that compels him, in conscience, 
to profess a religion of Covell Sacraments, Episcopacy, Litur- 
gies Festivals, and other Apostolic Ordinances. How can any- 

ody who imagines himself a Churchman, after thirty years’ ex- 
perience of such a oa consent to be the stool-pigeon of such 
a Committee, enabling them the more easily to make game of 
his profession ¢ 

We have already observed that the Society is fast becoming 
a Missionary Society, rather than a publishing one. One hun- 
dred pages of its Annual Report are accordingly devoted to 
“the necessity and capabilities of Catnoric Colportage as an 
Evangelizing agency in the waste places of ourland.” Weask 
attention to this use of the word Catholic. The entire quota- 
tion is deemed of so much importance in the Report as to be 
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printed in capitals, but we reserve that honor for the word 
they have borrowed from the Apostle’s Creed, only to corrupt 
and debase it. We profess all the Articles of the Christian 
Faith, as contained in that Creed, and hence we suppose that 
it is part of the Christian Faith to aftirm the existence of 
a Catholic Church. But the Report seems to use the word 
“ Catholic,” as equivalent to nothing in particular. The Gos- 
pel teaches us that by reason of divisions “the truth shall 
be evil spoken of,” and our blessed Lord promises no victory 
to a divided household. “One Lord, one Faith, one Bap- 
tism,” this principle must be the basis of the missionary 
work. Hence, the Corinthians are, before all things, com- 
manded to give up their divisions. But what says the Tract 
Society ? thity is out of the question with them, and so 
they suggest a ministry which is nothing in particular ! 
Such, as we learn by the Report, is this mare Hrs! invention of 
“Catholic Colportage.” Thus, it alludes to the existence of 
“ exaggerated and unreasoning prejudices against the Church, 
because of the numerous parties into which the body of Curisr 
isnow divided.” ‘The Church,”—what Church ? The body of 
Curist divided ? Why not unite, then, before trying to disci- 
ple others? It is of no use to call such prejudices unreasoning. 
Alas! they are only too unreasonable, for Curisr predicted them, 
as the necessary consequences of such divisions, and offences. 
“ He that gathereth not with me, scattereth,” says our Lord, and 
sothey find it ; for the Report bears witness that this prejudice is 
“ wide spread, and potenteverywhere ;” and that “itappears 7 
almost resistless force, in new countries, where Christians are 
few and unacquainted with each others excellence, and where 
these divisions prevent the establishment, and the sustentation of 
any order of worship.” Oh! what food for reflection does not 
this paragraph suggest! How such a fact calls for the labors of 
the Church that dares to teach Unity of doctrine and discipline, 
and worship! What a comment it furnishes on Hooker's 
“ Laws,” and on the system that has dissolved the bonds of Eccle- 
siastical Law. With such a text as this, how would not the 
Jesuit preach in those charming settlements of wrangling Pro- 
testants! But what remedy does the Society propose? It re- 
marks, with charming simplicity, that “when a member, or 
minister of a given denomination endeavors to win a sinner to 
Christ, the appeal is forestalled by charging the faithful man 
with mere Sectarian motives, and refusing to hear the word of 
truth from his mouth ; this is wrong, but it isso.” We gather 
then, in passing, that the numerous Colporteurs, who are enti- 
tled * Reverend” in the Report, are not “ministers of any 
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iven denomination,” for the remedy proposed is to employ 
Guneioon instead of such ministers ! 

Oh, how deeply, the true Catholic must feel that he only 
understands the true remedy for such a disastrous state of 
things, and that it consists, in a simple resort to that one Min- 
istry, to which Christ has said—“ Lo! I am with you always.” 
This is the instinctive suggestion of those who have confidence in 
the existence of an Apostolic Ministry, but not less instinctively 
does a Ministry whose commission is “ of men,” give up the 
case, as one which they cannot overcome. According to the 
Tract Society, the taunt of the infidel is too strong for Christ’s 
promise to His servants. According to.their Report, the man 
for Missions is he who has no idea of a Church “ against which 
the gates of hell shall not prevail;” who takes his commission 
not from Christ, but from the Publishing Committee; and 
who goes forth, not to teach men “to observe all things what- 
soever Christ has commanded,” but only so many things as the 
six ministers of as many different “ Eoclesiastical connections” 
will permit! So says the Report :— 

“ The Catholic (Nothing in particular) Colporteur comes in to break the force 
of this objection ; he appears simply as a soul-loving Christian, in the spirit and 
after the manner of his Saviour. * * * Asan advocate alone of the claims 
of Christ upon the heart, with a singleness of aim, and earnestness of desire and 
purity of motive, which shine transparent in all he says and does, the avenues to 
the heart of the wanderer thus visited are fully thrown open. Disarmed of pre- 
judice, the strong hold of his objections carried, and his sympathies reached, he 
is as ready as unsaved man ever is to receive Divine Truth.” 

Stand back, Bishops, Priests and Deacons! Look not at 
the Gospel which assures you that the Holy Spirit shall work 
with you, and confirm your words! It is the Colporteur only 
that can get at the sinner. And it further appears that even 
the Bible is not enough for a text-book! You'll find the con- 
trary in the Bible Society’s Report, but the Tract brethren 
must look after their own shop, and according to their Report, 
all this success of the Colporteur “ would be comparatively re- 
stricted in its range, or transient in its influence, if there were 
not the additional and paramount instrumentality of a Sanct- 
fied and heaven-blessed press, in the hands of the Colporteur !” 
By this we conclude that the influence of the blessed Apostles, 
who had no such “ paramount instrumentality” must have 
been greatly seanebetnd, and very transient, for want of the Socie- 
ty’s Tracts. The art of printing should have been given to 
man in the year One, if such be the case ; and what shall we 
say of Prophecy for giving us no hint beforehand that such 
Tracts as the Society circulates are, in the language of the Re- 
port—“the most earnest and persuasive preachers that have 
ever blessed the world with their presence.” 
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But let us see how this must work. The sinner’s heart is 
reached, and he asks what he must do to be saved. The an- 
swer of the Gospel is—‘ Repent and be baptized for the re- 
mission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Hory 
Guost.” But the six Committee men, must have instruact- 
ed the Colporteur to stop with the first word, and he dares 
tosay no more. But suppose the sinner has read the Bible for 
himself, and pnts the awkward question—“ what hindereth me 
to be baptized.” Shall the Colporteur follow the example of St. 
Philip? Shall he decline on the ground that he was never or- 
dained? Shall he sprinkle the convert? Shall he immerse him? 
Shall he send him to the Presbyterian Minister? Shall he send 
him to the Baptist? Worse than all, shall he send him to the 
Rector of the neighboring Church? Or, finally shall he tell him 
that Baptism is of no consequence? Positively, we do not see 
that the poor man can take any one of these courses without 
violating the fundamental compact of the Society. The Acts 
of the Colporteurs, if they obey their instructions, must fur- 
nish a very remarkable contrast to the “ Acts of the Apostles.” 

But the Society has let out a great secret, in this Report. 
The Colporteur finds that the cunning Jesuit has been before 
him, and that the backwoodsman is able to talk about the 
divisions of Protestant Christians! The Colporteur is puzzled 
with questions which he cannot answer if he is faithful to his 
employers, and his confusion and impotency are credited to the 
cause of Protestantism by the next Jesuit, who, we dare say, 
follows hard after him. Down comes this kind of missionary 
with texts to which he gives a definite meaning. He at least 
has something positive to say about the remission of sins. Is 
it wonderful that Romanism spreads in the new settlements ? 
We say deliberately, that we can hardly conceive a boon to 
Pius the Ninth, more acceptable than that of such a ‘ Catho- 
lic Colportage ”! His servants know very well how to make 
it, practically, a Roman Catholic one. And we ask, serious- 
ly, is the Society quite sure that among its 700 obscure mis- 
sionaries of this sort, it has no Jesuits in disguise? The well- 
known history of Jesuitism suggests the question ; especially, 
as it would be quite possible for a Jesuit, with a Colporteur’s 
commission, to do a most effectual work for his master, with- 
out violating in the least the instructions of the Society, or de- 
parting from its principles. He has only to startle questions, 
and confess himself unable to answer them, and then allow a 
confederate to follow him with answers cut and dried, 
with tender expressions of compassion for the “ honest and 
faithful representative of Protestantism, who, with all his clev- 
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erness, was, of course, unable to satisfy an inquiring mind, 
with the narrow views and defective knowledge of Scripture, 
so characteristic of all Protestants.” Now remembering that 
such artifices were once employed by the Jesuits, in the dis- 
guise of Puritans, in the history of England, we were forcibly 
struck by a passage in the Report, which states that 61,803 
Roman Catholic families had been visited, and adds—* most 
of whom cheerfully hear the exhortations and instructions of 
good men, seeking in simplicity, and godly sincerity, their sal- 
vation.” The reception thus given to Colporteurs is attributed 
to their superior Sedna. But who knows the nature of 
this kindness? We are struck by the large proportion of Ger- 
man and other Foreign names on the Society’s roll. Who 
knows the antecedents of these foreigners! We ask no ques- 
tions about the 174 college-boys, employed during their vaca- 
tions as Colporteurs for the time. They travel at the Socie- 
ty’s expense, and manage to do something, we dare say, be- 
sides visiting poor tamilies, hawking books, and officiating at 
prayer meetings. Seriotisly, we are astounded to find such a 
corps of missionaries as that of these lads, drawing pay from 
the Society’s funds, and sharing the eulogy which makes 
them out so much better missionaries than educated clergymen! 
Pray, what are they doing at College! Why spoil them as 
evangelists, by educating them, and giving them a place in 
the ministry of a definite denomination? The Report says the 
sinner will yield to them no more in that case; their occupa- 
tion is gone as soon as Colleges and seminaries shall have fin- 
ished them, 

But how much of the funds given to circulate religious 
Tracts is paid to these Colporteurs? Some specimens of the 
Society’s missionaries whom we have seen, would have been 
far from cheap, at any price; and, to speak fairly, they are 
certainly not overpaid. Their average salary is stated as 
$210.92, with an allowance of $92.28 for traveling expenses. 
Alas! poor as their pay is, it is better than that of many a la- 
borious missionary of the Church, on whom, well educated 
though he be, and in full Orders for life, these colporteurs, illit- 
erate and transient as they are, look with scorn, as, too often, 
they go among his flock, sowing discord, and teaching the igno- 
rant to despise his faithful ministry. The Colporteurs, accord- 
ing to the Report, “have addressed 15,832 social or public 
meetings, with words of instruction or exhortation,”--it does not 
add with what results, among communities where our zealous 
missionaries are striving to plant a settled Faith, and to teach, 
with all authority, “the whole counsel of God.” 
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But if the individual Colporteur gets only a little, the whole 
staff is an expensive item. Last year it cost the Society $94,- 
100.24, with incidental expenses amounting to $32,839.69—in 
all $126,939.93! In addition to all this, comes in the item of 

$22,791.82, paid to “twénty-eight general agents for raising 
funds, and awakening an interest in behalf of the spiritual 
wants of the destitute!” And to this item is added a charge 
for incidentals, which raises it very nearly to $28,000. Salaries 
and other central expenses are charged at more than $34,000 
besides! Such are the et-ceteras of a Society founded for the 
inconsiderable work of scattering the pages of a few tracts! 
We congratulate contributors, if they read the Treasurer’s re- 
port with less astonishment than ours; and still more, if they 
can make out how large a proportion of the $94,000 was paid 
to the interesting young men whose vacations are so laboriously 
expended in the Society’s service. 

t is imagined by many that the objections which may be 
urged with so much force against the two institutions upon 
which we have thus far animadverted, are by no means applica- 
ble to the Bible Society. On the contrary, it is the key-stone 
in the arch of the false Religionism we have exposed, and but 
for the vitality communicated to them by it, they would not 
survive atwelve-month. Its vitalizing power consists in its 
identifying the blessed Bible in the popular mind, with the 
principle of the Mixed Societies. But what is the scheme of 
the Society itself? It is simply to take the candle out of the 
candlestick ; to seize the Holy Record of which the Spouse of 
Christ is the Witness and Keeper, and of which the Apostolic 
Ministry is the preacher, to give it another keeper, and to send 
it to the masses in the ante of Sectarians and Colporteurs. 
Every Bible which it stamps with the name of the Society, 
and distributes through its agents and auxiliaries, comes to the 
ordinary reader invested with a character which neutralizes 
much of its teaching. Howso? Because it comes to him as 
the Book which sets forth no definite doctrine, but which fur- 
nishes equal warrant for the tenets of Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Unitarians, and Quakers; or else as the Book 
which is only valuable for the sake of that much of it in 
which all these sects agree—supposing anybody can show what 
that much may be. This Society, therefore, is the main spring 
of all the machinery of false principles which has been exposed 
in the instance of the 8. S. Union, and the Tract Society; but 
observe, it is so much worse than they are, as it does not even 
pretend to derive its support, and distribute its benefits by 
means of “ Evangelical” Christians only. It gladly avails it- 
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self of the proffered aid of Unitarians and Quakers, and in re- 
turn, invests these sects with the specious character of “ Bible 
Christians.” Hence it becomes to mere men of the world a 
convenient religion. They profess nothing, they worship God 
in no visible form, but they subscribe to the Bible Society, 
and are of course to be recognized as “ Bible Christians.” 
Thus it teaches a nation, which is of all nations the most 
greedy of such teaching, that Christianity is merely so much 
of the Bible as all Christians agree to hold in common, and 
that anybody who insists on mere than this, is a narrow-minded 
bigot, not to be listened to by reasonable men. 
A more dangerous doctrine cannot well be imagined in such 
a country as ours. It adds fuel tothe flame of popular irreli- 
gion, which at this moment threatens our existence as a nation. 
Vhat do men of the world want, but the credit of being Chris- 
tians without the trouble and expense, and unpopularity of be- 
ing allied to a particular persuasion, and maintaining a consis- 
tent profession of a definite Faith? A prominent western pol- 
itician was lately announced as a convert to the Methodists. 
He denied it so far as related to his uniting with any Church, 
but he announced that he owned a Bible and read it, and con- 
sidered that all that was necessary. This gained him general 
applause. A vast majority of our politicians are desirous of 
realizing just such a Christianity as this; and while the popu- 
lar opinion not only sustains them in it, but attributes to them 
a superiority of mind in proportion as they disavow “ the 
shackles of any sect,” the Bible Society is ready to endorse 
them, if only they will eulogize the Scriptures, and subscribe 
to its funds. Men of no definite religious character at all, if 
they have maintained adecent morality, have been hailed upon 
its platforms, quoted in its publications, or canonized, when dead, 
inits Reports and published Addresses, by virtue of the annual 
contribution of a small sum, or the bequest of a comparatively 
large one. Men who have lived and died, with the reputation 
of deniers of Christ’s Divinity and Atonement, may be in- 
stanced as illustrating our remark. The one solitary fact that 
they were Bible-Society-men, was enough to entitle them to be 
held up by the Society as lights of their times, and examples 
to the nation. Nor is this a mere functional and incidental 
evil. We do not see how it can be other than organic in a 
Society which does not even profess to be composed of * Evan- 
gelical ” Christians only. 
It is true that the Holy Scriptures are food for the soul, with- 
out reference tothe hand that bestows such food; and so bread 
is bread, without reference to the almoner than distributes it ; 
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but it is sometimes very important to see that both bread and 
Bibles are carried to the poor in the right basket, so that noth- 
ing may be carried with them that will vitiate them as food. 
We all understand this principle with reference to ordinar 
alms-giving. Who would make a Romish Sister of Charity his 
agent to distribute bread? There are some weak characters, 
who are raging Protestants on many points, who nevertheless 
see no harm in sending bread to the poor, by any hand. The 
pastor of such a man may urge him in vain, perhaps, to be lib- 
eral at the Offertory, but he carries his loaves to ‘Sister The- 
resa,” to show that he is above the narrow prejudices of the 
clergy. The sister puts on her mufilers, and goes to the neigh- 
boring alley, and deals them out to a poor Protestant family 
with the chicken-pox, just to prove her superiority to any pre- 
judices in favor of her own people. She says nothing about 
Religion, but takes care, after showing her charity, to show 
also her cross and beads, by letting them get caught in the door 
as she tries to shut it. And so the bread, or, in other words, 
the bait, is swallowed, and the hook too. When the children 
get well, of course the parents cannot refuse an invitation to 
take them over to St. Bridget’s, ‘just to see the wax dolls, and 
lease the poor little things.” Away they go, stuffed with 
Rectestat bread, to get a belly-full of Popery—and on the 
husks of that Ism their souls are fed for the rest of their lives. 
Somewhat similar is the bread of the Holy Scriptures, doled 
out by a Colporteur, or by a Quaker, or by whatever agency 
is not recognized in the Scriptures as “ gathering with Christ,” 
and not scattering. The family in a garret, who take it 
from a friend in drab, consider it the Quaker’s Bible, and 
those down in the cellar, who take it from the Baptist, soon 
learn to dread water for their children. But the more intelli- 
gent masses, who see Baptists and Quakers distributing it to- 
gether, infer that the one Religion is as good as the other, and 
that all “ Bible Christians” are equally orthodox. The land 
is already almost hopelessly Latitudinarian; but nothing has 
done so much to confound all ideas of orthodoxy and heresy 
in the common mind, as the spectacle presented by the Bible 
Society, and the doctrines disseminated by its publications. 
Everywhere you hear the Bible praised, but where does any 
one venture to pronounce a single doctrine contained in it to 
be requisite to salvation, without exposing himself to the 
charge of bigotry ? 
While we write, our popular religious press* is giving cur- 





*See New York Observer, Aug. 12, 1858, and Report of the “ Massachusetts 
General Association.” 
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rency to the alarming discovery that even “the most highly 
favored portion of our country ” is sadly irreligious. It is as- 
serted that even in New England, “ there are 1,300,000 people 
who, as far as attending Church 1s concerned, are practically 
like the heathen.” But we venture to say that nine-tenths of 
these people have a Bible in their houses, and have been told 
that that was enough. At least half of them would scorn the 
thought of being “like the heathen,”—they profess to be “ Bi- 
ble Christians”—and none more loudly claim this distinction 
than the Universalists. Again, in the State of Massachusetts, 
there are said to be “twenty-six towns which have not evan- 
gelical preaching,” while “ one-ha/f of the population of North- 
ern New England are under no direct evangelical religious in- 
fluence.” A natural consequence, we should say, of the fact 
that at the Boston Anniversaries, the “ Orthodox ” and the 
Unitarian may be seen on the same platform, voting the “ all- 
sufficiency of the Bible,” and talking as if it were a talisman 
or acharm, operating without reference to its interpretation, 
and saving equally the denier of the Trinity, and the humble 
believer in the Atonement of Christ. In a newspaper* acci- 
dentally falling in our way, we read of a fraternizing be- 
tween the Orthodox and Socinian Congregationalists of a 
certain town of Massachusetts, in justification of which the 
Orthodox pastor pleads his relations with a deceased Uni- 
tarian Minister, with whom he had “ wrought together in 
the Bible cause.” It is hard to imagine what the ‘Bible 
cause ” may be in the view of this “ Orthodox” pastor, for he 
declares, in the same paragraph, that he regards Unitarianism 
as “another Gospel.” Those who preach such a Gospel are 
anathematized by St. Paul, but hailed, it seems, by modern 
Evangelicalism, as co-workers in the Bible cause! No wonder, 
when such views of the nature of the Scriptures are every- 
where made current by the Bible Society, that we find lately 
a Colleget founded on the same principles of “ Union,” but 
managed principally by Presbyterians, celebrating its Com- 
mencement with every sign of a Latitudinarianism gone to seed. 
A Unitarian, in a Presbyterian pulpit, preaches a Sunday eve- 
ning sermon before its * Theological Society ;” one of its un- 
dergraduates eulogizes Voltaire amid vehement cheering, and 
Theodore Parker blas »yhemes, unrebuked, in an “ Evangelical” 
house of prayer, al a vast concourse of “ Bible Christians,” 
—telling them that “ Moses was a runaway slave, while Curtsr 





* New York Observer, Aug. 5, 1858. +Report in New York Times of date 
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and Socrates were self-taught, and labored to make men think, 
not to elicit man’s worship.” Even at the high tide of a 
“reat religious awakening,” such is the Christianity which 
must be indulged, at one of our great seats of learning, lest 
the idea of “ Union” should be lost, and advantage given to 
the Church that professes a Creed, and maintains the rule of 
the Apostle, to “ hold the traditions” of the Primitive faith- 
ful. 

Among our poorer classes of Protestants the Bible has ac- 
tually declined into a fetish, and is kept in the cottage, as if 
that were enough to save its tenants from the reproach of ir- 
religion. It is the direct result of Bible distribution on the 
false and mechanical principles of this Society. “Have youa 
Bible in this house ?” inquires a Committee of Six, “ no two of 
whom are of the same Ecclesiastical connection.” The tenant 
pulls down a stained and bescribbled volume from the highest 
shelf, blows off a cloud of dust, and exhibits this evidence of a 
respectable Christian character, with all the triumph, but not 
half the reverence, with which an Italian peasant would ex- 
hibit a new cast of the Madonna toa visiting Confessor. “ All 
right,” is the answer, for no one would venture to add a word 
of comment in presence of the others; and this house is tabled 
in the statistical note-book, as “supplied.” What is the im- 
pression left upon the mind of the cottager? He sees a gen- 
tleman in a drab coat, arm-in-arm with a doctor of Divinity, 
as the Committee vanish from his sight; but he knows that the 
one conscientiously regards the other as a Azreling, while the 
hireling allows the one to be a good “ Bible Christian,” though 
never baptized. He argues that it costs a great deal to be bap- 
tized, and pay the gentleman in black his hire, and he resolves 
to be a Bible Christian too, and to spend his Sundays at home. 
This is not fancy, but a specimen fact. The writer happens to 
live where benevolent Quakers are among the prominent con- 
tributors and operators of the Bible Society. Now, becausea 
guide-post is all important to travelers, in its proper place, 
shall I contribute to have it oe up and carried about, or 
stuck in a wrong place, without note or comment? Yet this 
is just what we do, if, instead of visiting the poor ourselves, or 
giving them the Scriptures in the fullness of faith and love, by 
the hands of our pastors, so letting our light shine as SS 
ot a definite Gospel, we merely give our money to the Socie- 
ty, which sends them forth, nobody knows how, or by whom, or 
with what accompanying influences. Viewed as a system, 
however, the practical management is this: one Society prints 
the Bible, and in part distributes it; another furnishes an 
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army of Colporteurs to dilute its testimony with printed tracts 
and oral expositions of the kind already described ; while still 
another gives it a commentary for children, of the same nega- 
tive character. It is almost incredible, in how many ways the 
Bible Society operates to encourage a certain form of godli- 
ness among dheess who either deny the power thereof, or who 
prefer an uncertain sound to the clear note that calls to battle, 
and to an “earnest contending for the Faith once delivered 
to the Saints.” 

Who can doubt that in simply refusing to be a age 8 to such 
a compromise of the intent and purpose of Holy Scripture, 
the Church is fulfilling, at this moment, a most important mis- 
sion, in behalf of the times and of the nation? The great les- 
son which the Age needs to learn is, that the Bible does teach 
a System of Divine truth, and that it does not favor all pro- 
fessed Christians alike; that it implies, and of necessity per- 
tains to, a living Church, and that the living Church is its 
Witness and Keeper. And really, it is worthy of admiration 
to see how few of our clergy mistake their relations to the Bi- 
ble so much as to yield to popular clamors on this. point. They 
are denounced as bigots by the irreligious, and reproached as 
such by good men who act on other principles ; saloren while 
reading more of Scripture to their congregations in a single 
month than others do in a whole year, are suspeeted of disloy- 
al feelings towards the Bible ; and yet, in spite of outcries on 
the one anid, and allurements on the other, our clergy, since 
Hobart’s day, have generally known their om in this re- 
spect, and have kept their ground. This is heroism. It re- 
quires nothing but a want of self-respect to become a popular 
hero, by reflecting in one’s character the worst features of the 
times, and becoming the mouth-piece of popular delusions. 
They who do this are reported in the newspapers, and followed 
by crowds, and fed like aldermen, and sympathized with, all 
the time, as martyrs, because the few refuse to take notice of 
them. But there is real heroism in “ stemming the torrent of 
a downward age” alone, and in keeping one’s silent watch by 
the Light which the world cannot comprehend. 

Nothing is more plausible, however, than the line of argu- 
ment commonly resorted to for uniting with our fellow Chris- 
tians, at least in the Bible Society. We should not hastily 
blame those whose amiable instincts have led them, often ina 
very qualified and cautious manner, to give in to this argu- 
ment. It was forgotten, when the Bible Society began its ca- 
reer,-that the great British Society is under the direction of 
Churehmen, and hence the example of eminent English pre- 

VOL, XI.—NO. III. 31 
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lates who had patronized it, operated unduly here, where the 
reverse is the case. Some of our best Bishops were beguiled 
by this, and other considerations, which can no longer be plead- 
ed; and their example has been the argument with others. 
But after forty years’ experience of its untine we submit that 
results are painfully the reverse of what was anticipated. The 
late experiment of the Society in tampering with the Version, 
has ‘edeed been rebuked; but the Society itself derives no 
credit from the fact, for the evil had gone on for years, and 
grown intoa thing of fearful siaguitede, without one word of 
alarm or anxiety on the part of a single one of its officers and 
members. It now appears that by one of its by-laws, it had 
actually made ground for future notes,* as well as for the al- 
tered headings: and many things portend that its present re- 
treat from the extraordinary position it had ventured to take, 
is only for the moment. ‘Tt is a tremendous engine, and a 
fickle popular opinion is shown to be its only controlling pow- 
er. That which has forced it to behave well to-day, will force 
it as easily to behave ill to-morrow. Who can trust it after 
this? Let it work out its own destiny, and may God overrule 
it for good; butsurely our duty to His Holy Word cannot lead 
us to confide in an agent so irresponsible and capricious. 

It has entirely failed too, as a bond of union among Chris- 
tians. It has bred divisions and created the Baptist ‘ Ameri- 
can and Foreign Society,” and through that, the “ Bible 
Union,” with its attempted new translation. Its late quarrel 
has bred a painful feud among its most conspicuous members ; 
the Collator is at war with the Secretary, and convicts him 
of conduct the most extraordinary, while the late Committee 
on Versions, having resigned en masse, are out with a detail of 
their grievances. This disagreement has involved disclosures 
of a very unpleasant nature. One prominent organ of Lati- 
tudinarian Puritanism does not scruple to hint distrust, and 
almost to charge the business-agencies of the Society, with 
mismanagement.+ It enquires—‘ whether it is, or is not pos- 
sible to have a Bible Society, the minutes of whose Commit- 
tees shall be properly kept, and to which contributors can 
give their funds in the confidence that its business is right- 
ly transacted”? Another newspaper which has been a very 
Quixote in behalf of the Society, now rails at it, as having 
passed into the control of the Presbyterians, and verified the 
predictions of Bishop Hobart in this respect.{ Certainly, this 





* See By-Laws, as quoted by the Secretary, (N. Y. Observer,) May 11, 1858. 
+ See Independent, April 29, 1858. 
¢ See Protestant Churchman, Feb. 20, 1858. 
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does not Jook like brotherly love! Nor can we speak more 
favorably of the effects of fellowship in this Society, upon the 
denominations which have been identified with it. Every 
word which Bishop Potter says, on this point, with reference 
to the operation of the S. 8. Union, applies even more forcibly 
to the Bible Society. “It is claimed,” remarks the Bishop :— 


“That not to support the S. S. Union is to obstruct the growth of a spirit of 
charity and good-will among Christians. We reply by appealing to facts. It is 
now thirty years since the Union was formed. Have those thirty years been dis- 
tinguished by a growing spirit of fraternity either within the same Ecclesiastical 
bodies, or between those of different names? We fear not. Within that time 
two of the largest Communions in the United States have been split asunder. In 
the regions where this, and kindred Associations labor most actively these sects 
have multiplied, and divided, and sub-divided most rapidly also.” 


Since the Society first inspired so many good men, now 
departed, with delusive hopes of an approaching Millennium 
of Love, all things have changed. to say nothing of vast 
changes in the Book Trade, which make it quite unnecessary 
that a Society should exist to supply us with our Bibles from 
its own presses, far greater changes are everywhere visible. The 
land is full of new and alarming elements; new phases of re- 
ligion have been generated ; and on the very principles which 
once operated to draw the best men into the alliance, it is time 
for every Churchman to retire. They have been disappointed, 
if not betrayed. When they joined the Society, it was on the 
consideration, that the Bible isthe Church’s own Book ; that the 
history of our Version must ever operate as a clue to its right 
interpretation; that the great Bishops and divines who trans- 
lated it must ever be known and honored; and that its general 
circulation could not but act favorably on the masses, let the 
agency be what it might. But the result has been different. 
The Bible has lost much of its venerable prestige ; it is the 
Society’s Publication ; the antecedents of its history have been 
forgotten; all gratitude for its almost miraculous preservation 
has been transferred from martyrs, and confessors and doctors 
of the Church, to the Society’s presses, and Committees ; the 
agency called in as a servant, has become master ; it had all 
but carried the point of making an American Bible, and in 
spite of the momentary check which has been given it, it will go 
on to the achievement of this project. It will as surely tam- 

er with the Sacred Text before the close of the century, if it 
Sate so long, as it is now a prosperous, active and growing 
power, and as it is responsible only to a popular sentiment, 
which is daily becoming less conservative, and more intoxi- 
cated with ideas of progress, and the charm of novelty. Mean- 
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while, if the subject of a proper revision of our English Version, 
must continue to occupy a large place in the earnest thoughts 
of the Church, we know of none that more absolutely de- 
mands the concentration of her learning, piety, and wisdom, at 
this time, in view of the evils that threaten God’s Holy Word 
and the violence which will be done to it, on the part of Societiés 
which ignore the Creeds of Christendom. 

We have now no room to speak of the Foreign department 
of the Society’s operations, which demand mt thorough in- 
vestigation. To endow this Society with the gift of tongues, 
and to make it the Evangelist of nations, is entrusting it with 
a power to do incaleulable evil. How do they render the 
names of Gop? and of the three persons of the blessed Trinity ? 
How the words for the Sacraments, the Ministry, the Church ? 
Would thatsome Polyglot scholar might undertake the task of 
careful examination ! 

Nor have we room to enter upon an examination of the 
Society’s fiscal reports, in which we have noted some things 
with surprise. The Society grows plethoric with wealth, and 
seems hardly to know how to spend its revenues. How much 
has been wasted on its late abortive enterprise, we cannot di- 
vine, but the aggrieved Committee state that it will cost at 
least $10,000, of the alms of the pious, to undo the mischief, by 
restoring the plates. Meantime the Society absorbs an undue 

roportion of the wealth of the land. The distribution of the 

Toly Scriptures, we are persuaded, would be more thoroughly 
attended to, if left to the zeal and piety of the divers religious 
bodies, directly. Bibles are imported as cheaply as they can 
be manufactured, and are certainly to be procured, every- 
where, at most reasonable rates. While this Society wastes 
thousands of copies of the Holy Book, scattering them in rail- 
way st: ‘ions, and hotels, where they are often most fearfully 
profan. 1 and abused, the money squandered in this and other 
ways is actually required to teach those “ heathen” for exam- 
ple who are reported asso abundant in even New England, how 
to use, and why to love, the Bibles they already possess. Yet 
all the indiscriminate and thoughtless benevolence of the land 
flows into the Bible Society. Men who give nothing in life 
will bequeath money to it, in their last wills, simply because it 
is the shortest way to save trouble. If they give to Missions, 
Colleges, Divinity Schools, or the like, they must declare them- 
selves, by implication, to be of some definite religion. To 
give to the Bible Society, salves conscience, elicits the greatest 
amount of eulogy, gets a man no ill-will, and sends him out of 
the world with the reputation of a Bible-Christian. In this 
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way, much is, ina manner, robbed from other good works, which 
have immediate and natural claims upon such men; works 
which are too often thrown upon the support of others by the 
failure of such to do their honest share. 

We have now discharged a solemn duty, in recording the 
results of mature reflection upon the great voluntary Institu- 
tions of the land. It is a task from which we have shrunk, 
though we have long felt that earnest words upon the subject 
were becoming necessary. The Church needs to define her 
position more strictly, and to rise as one man to her great 
Afission, which is to concentrate her energies, her wealth, her 
intelligence, and her gifts of the Hoty Guost, upon the 
things that are wanting; the things that all other religious 
bodies neglect; the things, which while she supplies them, 
will best economize the works of others; as, for example, when 
she sends her Creeds, her Ministry and Sacraments, where 
others scatter Tracts, and distribute Bibles. In this way she 
will make whole truths out of half-truths, while by sinking her- 
self to be only the auxiliary of others, the evil becomes doubled. 
If the Church be regarded as merely one element, like others, 
in the religious constitution of the country, even in that low 
estimate of her character, she had better understand the prin- 
ciple of the division of labor, and keep to her allotted task. 
But if we be something more, (and what Churchman doubts 
that we are?) let us not fear to assert the fact by practically 
rising to the great work of representing to the people, the 
whole counsel of Gop, not by weakly seeking their praise in 
dwelling on the things they know already, but by boldly in- 
structing them as to their ignorance of many other things, 
which Gop has equally enjoined, or revealed. It is ours to 
supply those positive Institutions of Christ, which the New 
Testament presupposes, and to which it was meant to direct 
mankind. Ours are inestimable privileges, but they are not 
ours to enjoy by ourselves; others have a right to them as well 
as we, and we cruelly wrong them if we allow them to 
suppose that they lose nothing by knowing nothing of those 
things in which we differ. Let them know that we cannot com- 
promise with them, and that if they have divided Christ’s Body 
for matters which are capable of compromise, they ought to 
return. If they have no low of Gop for their peculiarities, 
they ought to give them up; we believe that our peculiarities 
—so called—are Scriptural, and therefore we cannot bargain 
to eapgeene them. Besides, by all such compromises, error 
must always be the gainer, and truth the loser. The Unita- 
rian gains the credit of quasi orthodoxy, by his association 
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with Presbyterians in the Bible Society, and so does the 
Quaker ; but the Presbyterian loses greatly by associating his 
truth with their heresies. And shall the Church sell her 
birthright, and lose her inestimable advantage by such an as- 
sociation? Shall she invest what is false with respectability, 
by taking it into partnership with her eternal verities? Gop 
forbid that we should ever so far forget our duty to ourselves, 
and to our glorious Master. What Washington taught the 
State, he might well have said to the Church—avoid entang- 
ling alliances. 

1e Societies of which we have spoken so freely were found- 
ed only a few years ago, but they have come to occupy such a 
place in the regard of many of our fellow Christians that they 
are their test of orthodoxy. Not to belong to them is to be “ un- 
evangelical ;” to oppose them is almost accounted a sin against 
God. And yet there is a very old Society, founded by Christ 
Himself, to be a Witness and Keeper of His Word, to save the 
lost, and to feed His lambs, which these favorite Societies 
systematically ignore. To be a member of this Society, their 
members too generally regard as a matter of no moment; to 
speak of it with reverence and affection, they consider the 
token of a cold formalism, and lukewarm love of Christ! We 
offer no apology for considering these facts as proof that their 
erroneous system usurps the place of the Redeemer’s Spouse, 
nor for exhorting our fellow Churchmen to economize the 
faculties, and the wealth which Gop has given them in the 
cause of that Society, which is the Bride, the Lamb’s Wife. 
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AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
THE PROPOSED BOOK.* 


In the April and July Numbers of the Church Quarterly Review, we 
have printed, verbatim et literatim, those parts of the “ Proroszp Book” 
which seemed to us most important to a clear understanding of the 
volume. We have already given the Table of Contents; the Preface ; 
the Tables of Lessons for Sundays and other Holy-Days ; the Order for 
Daily Morning and Evening Prayer; the Order for the Ministration of 
Public Baptism of Infants, and for Administration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per; the Catechism; and the XX Articles of Religion. A careful 
examination of these will show with sufficient clearness the doctrinal 
bias of the compilers of this Proposed Book; and a comparison of this 
Book with the Prayer Book as established in 1789, will show also 
emphatically what the distinctive teachings of the Church have been, 
and now are, on several points of great importance. It forms no part 
of our plan to institute such an examination; and yet we may enter 
upon it hereafter. 

To place the whole matter of this “ Proposep Book” clearly before 
the reader, we now give an account of the Convention by which this 
“ Proposed Book” was prepared ; and also a minute statement of the 
“alterations” in it from the Prayer Book of the Church of England 
previously in use. For this purpose we transcribe the language of the 
venerable Bishop White, in his “ Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church,” &e. 

The opinion of the first American Bishop, Bisnor Szanury, of Con- 
necticut, concerning this “ Proposed Book,” as given to the Clergy of 
his Diocese in 1786, is also an important item in this portion of our 
Church History; and this also will be found in the following pages. 

Hereafter, we propose to reprint entire the Early Journals of the 
General Convention ; all of which are invaluable in the light which they 
throw upon the Early History of the American Church. 

Some other documents of great interest, and now entirely out of 
print, will appear in due time. 
Ep. Am. Quar. Cu. Rev. 


Bishop White says: 

“On the 27th of September, 1785, there assembled agreeably to 
appointment, in Philadelphia, a Convention of clerical and lay deputies, 
from seven of the thirteen United States, viz. from New York to Vir- 
ginia, inclusive, with the addition of South Caroline. They applied 
themselves to the making of such alterations in the Book of Common 





* Continued from the July No., p. 325. 
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Prayer as were necessary for the accommodating of it to the late 
changes in the State; and the proposing, but not establishing, of such 
other alterations in that book and in the articles, as they thought an 
improvement of the service and of the manner of stating the principal 
articles of faith; these were published in a book, ever since known by 
the name of the Proposed Book.” * 

“When the members of the convention first came together, very few, 
or rather, it is believed, none of them entertained thoughts of altering 
the liturgy, any further than to accommodate it to the revolution. 
There being no express authority to the purpose, the contrary was im- 
plied in the sending of deputies, on the ground of the recommendation 
and proposal from New-York, which presumed that the book, with the 
above exception, should remain entire. The only Church to which this 
remark does not apply, is that of Virginia; which authorized its depu- 
ties to join in a review, liable however to a rejection by their own con- 
vention. Every one, so far as is here known, wished for alterations in 
the different offices. But it was thought, at New York, in the prece- 
ding year, that such an enterprise could not be undertaken, until the 
Church should be consolidated and organized. Perhaps it would have 
been better, if the same opinion had been continued and acted on. 

But it happened otherwise. Some of the members hesitated at 
making the book so permanent, as it would have been by the fourth 
article of the recommendatory instrument. Arguments were held in 
favor of a review, from change of ianguage, and from the notorious fact, 
that there were some matters universally held exceptionable, independ- 
ently on doctrine. A moderate review, fell in with the sentiments and 
the wishes of every member. Added to all this, there gained ground a 
confident persuasion, that the general mind of the communion would be 
so gratified by it, as that acquiescence might be confidently expected. 
On these considerations, the matter was undertaken. 

The alterations were prepared by another subdivision of the general 
committee than that to which the author belonged. When brought 
into the committee, they were not reconsidered ; because the ground 
would have been to go over again in the convention. Accordingly, he 
cannot give an account of any arguments arising in the preparatory 
stage of the business. Even in the convention, there were but few 
points canvassed, with any material difference of principle: and those 
only shall be noticed. 

The first controversy of this description was introduced, on a motion 
made by the Hon. Mr. Page, of Virginia, since Governor of that state, 
to leave out the first four petitions of the Litany, and, instead of them, 
to introduce a short petition, which he had drawn up, more agreeable to 
his ideas of the divine persons recognized in those petitions. The 
mover declared, that he had no objection to the invoking of our 
blessed Saviour, whose divinity the prayer acknowledged, and whom he 
considered as invoked through the whole of the liturgy; which, he 





* Bishop White’s Church History, pp. 22-3. 
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thought, might be defended by scripture. The objection lay to the 
word “Trinity,” which he remarked to be unauthorized by scripture, 
and a foundation of much unnecessary disputation. But he said, that 
the leaving out of the fourth petition only, in which only the word 
occurred, would leave the other petitions liable to the charge of 
acknowledging three Gods; and therefore, he moved to strike out the 
whole. The Rev. Dr. West, of Baltimore, answered Mr. Page, in a 
speech in which the doctor appeared to be in great agitation, partly 
because, as he said, he was unused to unprepared speaking, but evidently 
the more so, from his apprehensions arising from what he supposed to 
be the signal for aiming at very hazardous and essential alterations. 
Perhaps much more would have been said, but during Dr. West’s 
speech, it was whispered about, that there was really no use in going 
into such a controversy ; that Mr. Page had made the motion, merely 
to preserve consistency of conduct; that he had attempted the same 
thing in the sub-committee, and well knew, from what had passed, that 
there was no prospect of success, but that he could not dispense with 
the bringing of the question before the body. Accordingly, as soon as 
Dr. West had finished, it was put and lost without a division.* 

The next material question, to the best of the recollection retained, 
was on a motion for framing a service for the fourth of July. This was 
the most injudicious step taken by the convention. Might they not 
have foreseen, that every clergyman, whose political principles inter- 
fered with the appointment, would be under a strong temptation to cry 
down the intended book, if it were only to get rid of the offensive holi- 
day! Besides this point of prudence, was it not the dictate of modera- 
tion, to avoid the introducing of extraneous matter of difference of 
opinion, in a Church that was to be built up? Especially, when there 
was in contemplation the moderating of religious tests, was it consistent 
to introduce a political one? It was said, that the revolution being now 
accomplished, all the clergy ought, as good citizens, to conform to it; 
and to uphold, as far as their influence extended, the civil system which 
had been established. Had the question been concerning the praying 
for the prosperity of the commonwealths, and for the persons of those 
who rule in them, the argument would have been conclusive; and, in- 
deed, this had been done by all the remaining clergy, however disaffected 
they might have been, throughout the war. But, the argument did not 
apply to a retrospective approbation of the origin of the civil constitu- 
tions, or rather, to a profession of such approbation, contrary to known 
fact. 

This was one of the few occasions on which the author used the 
privilege reserved by him on his acceptance of the presidency, to 
deliver his opinion. To his great surprise, there was but one gentle- 





*In a controversy since moved in Boston, Bishop Provoost has been named, as 
having endeavored to accomplish the omission of the acknowledgment of the 
Trinity. It is not true: and the error may be supposed to have arisen from what 
has been related of the effort of Mr. Page. There have been various misrepre- 
sentations of the matter, which have made it the more necessary to state the fact. 
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man—and he a professed friend to American independence—who spoke 
on the same side of the question ; and there were very few, if any, who 
voted with the two speakers against the measure. Bodies of men are 
more apt than individuals to calculate on an implicit submission to their 
determinations. The present was a striking instance of the remark. 
The members of the convention seem to have thought themselves so 
established in their station of ecclesiastical legislators, that they might 
expect of the many clergy who had been averse to the American revo- 
lution, the adoption of this service; although, by the use of it, they 
must make an implied acknowledgment of their error, in an address to 
Almighty God. What must further seem not a little extraordinary, the 
service was principally arranged and the prayer alluded to was com- 
posed, by a reverend gentleman, (Dr. Smith,) who had written and 
acted against the declaration of independence, and was unfavorably 
looked on by the supporters of it, during the whole revolutionary war. 
His conduct, in the present particular, was different from what might 
have been expected from his usual discernment ; but he doubtless calcu- 
lated on what the good of the Church seemed to him to require, in con- 
sequence of a change of circumstances; and he was not aware of the 
effect which would be produced by the retrospective property of the 
appointment. The greater stress is laid on this matter, because of the 
notorious fact, that the majority of the clergy could not have used the 
service, without subjecting themselves to ridicule and censure. For the 
author’s part, having no hindrance of this sort, he contented himself 
with having opposed the measure, and kept the day from respect to the 
requisition of the convention ; but could never hear of its being kept, in 
above two or three places besides Philadelphia. He is thus particular in 
recording the incidents attached to the matter stated, with the hope of 
rendering it a caution to ecclesiastical bodies, to avoid that danger into 
which human nature is so apt to fall, of governing too much. 

On the subject of the articles, a dispute arose in regard to the article 
on justification ; not as it was at last agreed on, but as it was proposed 
by the sub-committee. The objection was urged principally by the 
secretary of the convention—the Rev. Dr. Griffith—and by the author. 
The proposed article was at last withdrawn, and the words of the thirty- 
nine articles, on that subject, were restored. In this there is vertainly no 
superaddition to what is held generally by divines of the Church of 
England. As to the substitute proposed, the objection made to it, was 
its being liable to a construction contrary to the great evangelical truth, 
that salvation is of grace. It would have been a forced construction, 
but not to be disregarded. Some wished to get rid of the new article 
introduced concerning predestination, without stating any thing in its 
place. This, it is probable, would have been better than the proposed 
article, which professes to say something on the subject, yet in reality 
says nothing. But many gentlemen were of opinion, that the subject 
was not to be passed over in silence altogether; and therefore consented 
to the article on predestination, as it stands on the Proposed Book. The 
opinion of the author was, that the article should be accommodated, not 
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to individual condition, and to everlasting reward and punishment, but 
to national designation, and to a state of covenant with God in the 
present life. Although this is a view of the subject still entertained by 
him, yet he has been since convinced, that the introducing of it as an 
article would have endangered needless controversy on the meanings of 
the terms predestination and election, as used in the New Testament. 
If we cannot do away the ground of controversy heretofore laid, it at 
least becomes us to avoid the furnishing of new matter for the excite- 
ment of it. As to the article in the proposed book, although no one 
professed scruples against what is there affirmed, yet there seemed a 
difficulty in discovering for what purpose it was introduced. The 
author never met with any who were satisfied with it. 

On the subject of original sin, an incident occurred, strongly marking 
the propensity already noticed, unwarily to make private opinion the 
standard of public faith, The sub-committee had introduced into this 
article the much controverted passage in the seventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans, beginning at the ninth verse; and they had 
applied it as descriptive of the Christian state. The construction is 
exacted by a theory, than which nothing was further from that of the 
gentlemen (Dr. Smith) who would have bound this sense of the 
passage on the Church. The interpretation generally given by divines 
of the Church of England, makes the words descriptive of man’s unre- 
generate state, in which there is a struggle between nature and grace, to 
the extent of the terms made use of in scripture. This seems necessary 
to a conformity with the Christian character, as drawn in innumerable 
places. It was on a proposal of the author, that the article was altered 
in this particular, although the gentleman who had drafted it not only 
earnestly contended for his construction of the text, but could not be 
made sensible of the danger which would have resulted from the estab- 
lishing of that construction, as a test to every candidate for orders. 

Less prominent debates on the subject of the articles are not here 
noticed. Whatever is novel in them, was taken from a book in the pos- 
session of the Rev. Dr. Smith. The book was anonymous, and was one 
of the publications which have abounded in England, projecting 
changes in the established articles. 

On this business of the review of the Book of Common Prayer and 
of the articles, the convention seem to have fallen into two capital 
errors, independently on the merits of the alterations themselves. The 
first error was the ordering of the printing of a large edition of the 
book, which did not well consist with the principle of mere proposal. 
Perhaps much of the opposition to it arose from this very thing, which 
seemed a stretch of power, designed to effect the introduction of the 
book to actual use, in order to prevent a discussion of its merits. The 
other error was the ordering of the use of it in Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia, on the occasion of Dr. Smith’s sermon, at the conclusion of the 
session of the convention. This helped to confirm the opinion, of its 
being to be introduced with a high hand, and subjected the clergy of 
Philadelphia to extraordinary difficulty ; for they continued the use of 
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the liturgy, agreeably to the alterations, on assurances given by many 
gentlemen, that they would begin it in their respective churches 
immediately on their return. This the greater number of them never 
did; and there are known instances, in each of which the stipulation 
was shrunk back from, because some influential member of a congrega- 
tion was dissatisfied with some one of the alterations. This is a fact 
which shows very strongly, how much weight of character is necessary 
to such changes as may be thought questionable.” * 

“As the act of the Convention of 1785 was authenticated by the 
signatures of all the members of the body ; as it laid the foundation of 
the succeeding transactions; and as it has never been given in full to 
the public; the only evidence of it being the original, in the possession 
of the author; it has appeared to him while the preceding sheets were 
in the press, that the object of this work calls for the editing of the 
instrument in its proper form. The address to the English prelates is 
referred to, but not comprehended in the act. Delicacy having dictated 
the allowance of reasonable time for the delivery of it. 

Neither of the instruments entitled, ‘ Alterations, &c.,’ has beén 
before published ; although the results of them have appeared in what 
has been called the Proposed Book; but as the book is gradually disap- 
pearing, it may be hereafter important, to trace them as they stand in 
the original act.” + 


“ Alterations agreed on and confirmed in Convention, for rendering the 
Liturgy conformable to the Principles of the American Revelution, 
and the Constitutions of the several States. 


Ist. That in the suffrages, after the Creed, instead of O Lord, save 
the king, be said, O Lord, bless and preserve these United States. 

2d. That the prayer for the royal family, in the Morning and 
Evening Service, be omitted. 

3d. That in the Litany, the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth petitions be omitted; and that instead of the twentieth and 
twenty-first petitions be substituted the following—that it may please 
thee to endue the Congress of these United States, and all others in 
authority, legislative, executive, and judicial, with grace, wisdom, and 
understanding, to execute justice and maintain truth. 

4th. That when the Litany is not said, the prayer for the high court 
of parliament be thus altered—‘ Most gracious God, we humbly beseech 
thee, as for these United States in general, so especially for their dele- 
gates in Congress, that thou wouldest be pleased to direct and prosper 
all their consultations to the advancement of thy glory, the good of thy 
Church, the safety, honour, and welfare of thy people; that all things 
may be so ordered and settled by their endeavours, upon the best and 
surest foundations, that peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion 
and piety, may be established among us for all generations,’ &c. to the 





* Bishop White’s Church History, pp. 102-107. + Ib. p. 230. 
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end: and the prayer for the king's majesty, as follows, viz.—O Lord, our 
heavenly Father, the high and mighty ruler of the universe, who dost 
from thy throne, behold all the dwellers upon earth; we most heartily 
beseech thee, with thy favour, to behold all in authority, legislative, 
executive, and judicial in these United States; and so replenish them 
with the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that they may alway incline to thy 
will, and walk in thy way. Endue them plenteously with heavenly gifts ; 
grant them in health and wealth long to live, and that, after this life, 
they may attain everlasting joy and felicity, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

5th. That the first collect for the king in the Communion Service be 
omitted; and that the second be altered as follows—instead of ‘the 
hearts of kings are in thy rules and governance '—be said, ‘ the hearts 
of all rulers are in thy governance ;’ and instead of the words— heart 
of George, thy servant,—insert—‘ so to direct the rulers of these 
states,’ &c. changing the singular pronouns to the plural. 

7th. That in the answer in the Catechism to the question—‘* What 
is thy duty towards thy neighbour ?’ for ‘to honour and obey the king,’ 
be substituted—‘to honour and obey my civil rulers, to submit 
myself,’ &e. 

8th. That instead of the observations of the 5th of November, the 
30th of January, the 29th of May, and the 25th of October, the follow- 
ing service be used on the 4th of July, being the anniversary of inde- 
pendence. 

9th. That in the forms of prayer to be used at sea, in the prayer 
*O eternal God,’ &c. instead of those words—‘ unto our most gracious 
sovereign Lord King George and his kingdoms, be inserted the 
words— the United States of America;’ and that instead of the word 
‘island’ be inserted the word ‘country ;’ and that in the collect, ‘O 
Almighty God, the Sovereign Commander,’ &c. be omitted the words— 
‘the honour of our sovereign,’ and the words ‘the honour of our coun- 
try’ inserted. 


Service for the fourth of July. 


With the Sentences before Morning and Evening Prayer. 


The Lord hath been mindful of us, and he shall bless us; he shall 
bless them that fear the Lord, both small and great. O that men would 
therefore praise the Lord for his goodness, and declare the wonders that 
he doeth for the children of men.” 


Hyman instead of the Venite. 


My song shall be alway of the loving-kindness of the Lord: with my 
mouth will I ever be showing his truth from one generation to another. 
Psalm \xxxix. 1. 
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The merciful and gracious Lord hath so done his marvellous works, 
that they ought to be had in remembrance. Psalm cxi, 4. 

Who can express the noble acts of the Lord, or show forth all his 
praise. Psalm evi. 2. 

The works of the Lord are great, sought out of all them that have 

leasure therein. Psalm exi. 2. 

For he will not alway be chiding; neither keepeth he his anger for 
ever. Psalm ciii. 9. 

He hath not dealt with us afier our sins; nor rewarded us according 
to our wickedness. Verse 10. 

For look how high the heaven is in comparison of the earth ; so 
great is his merey toward them that fear him. Verse 11. 

Yea, like as a father pitieth his own children; even so is the Lord 
merciful unto them that fear him. Verse 13. 

Thou, O God, hast proved us; thou also hast tried us, like as silver is 
tried. Psalm Ixvi. 9. 

Thou didst remember us in our low estate, and redeem us from our 
enemies ; for thy mercy endureth for ever. Psalm exxxvi. 23, 24. 

Proper Psalms 118, except ver. 10, 11, 12, 18, 22, 23, to conclude 
with ver. 24. 

1st Lesson, Deut. viii. 2d Lesson, Thess. v. 12-23d, both inclusive. 


Collect for the Day. 


Almighty God, who hast in all ages showed forth thy power and 
mercy in the wonderful preservation of thy Church, and in the pro- 
tection of every nation and people professing thy holy and eternal truth, 
and putting their sure trust in thee; we yield thee our unfeigned thanks 
and praise for all thy public mercies, and more especially for that signal 
and wonderful manifestation of thy providence which we commemorate 
this day ; wherefore not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy 
Name be ascribed all honour and glory, in all Churches of the saints, 
from generation to generation, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Thanksgiving for the Day. 


O God, whose Name is excellent in all the earth, and thy glory above 
the heavens ; who, as on this day, didst inspire and direct the hearts of 
our delegates in Congress, to lay the perpetual foundations of peace, 
liberty, and safety ; we bless and adore thy glorious Majesty, for this 
thy loving-kindness and providence. And we humbly pray, that the 
devout sense of this signal mercy may renew and increase in us a spirit 
of love and thankfulness to thee, its only Author, a spirit of peaceable 
submission to the laws and government of our country, and a spirit of 
fervent zeal for our holy religion, which thou hast preserved and 
secured to us and our posterity. May we improve these inestimable 
blessings for the advancement of religion, liberty, and science through- 
out this land, till the wilderness and solitary place be glad through us, 
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and the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose. This we beg through 
the merits of Jesus Christ our Saviour. Amen.* 


Alterations in the Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the 
Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according 
to the use of the Church of England, proposed and recommended to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 


The order for morning and evening service daily, throughout the year. 

Ist. The following sentences of scripture are ordered to be prefixed 
to the usual sentences, viz.— 

The Lord is in his holy temple; let all the earth keep silence before 
him. Hab. ii. 20, 

From the rising of the sun even unto the going down of the same, 
my name shall be great among the Gentiles ; and in every place incense 
shall be offered unto my name, and a pure offering ; for my name shall 
be great among the Heathen, saith the Lord of hosts. fal. i, 11. 

Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my heart, be 
alway acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my Redeemer. 
Psalm xix. 14. 

2d. That the rubric preceding the absolution be altered thus—‘ A 
declaration to be made by the minister alone, standing, concerning the 
forgiveness of sins.’ 

3d. That in the Lord’s Prayer, the word ‘who’ be substituted in the 
room of ‘ which,’ and that ‘ those who trespass’ stand instead of ‘ them 
that trespass.’ 

4th. That the ‘Gloria Patri’ be omitted after the ‘O come let us 
sing,’ &c. and in every other place, where, by the present rubric it is 
ordered to be inserted, to ‘the end of the’ reading psalms; when shall 
be said or sung ‘ Gloria Patri,’ &c. or, ‘Glory be to God on high, and on 
earth peace, good will towards men, &c. at the discretion of the 
minister. 

5th. That in the ‘Te Deum’ instead of ‘honourable’ it be ‘ adora- 
ble, true, and only Son ;’ and instead of ‘didst not abhor the Virgin’s 
womb,’ ‘ didst humble thyself to be born of a Virgin.’ 

6th. That until a proper selection of psalms be made, each minister 
be allowed to use such as he may choose. 

7th. That the same liberty be allowed respecting the lessons. 

8th. That the article in ‘the Apostles’ Creed,’ ‘he descended into 
hell,’ be omitted. 

9th. That the Athanasian and the Nicene Creeds be entirely 
omitted. 

10th. That after the response, ‘ and with thy Spirit,’ all be omitted to 

. 

* The Epistle and the Gospel were added by the committee, agreeably to an 

authority which they conceived to be vested in them. 
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the words ‘O Lord, show thy mercy upon us;’ which the minister shall 
pronounce, still kneeling. 

11th. That in the suffrage, ‘make thy chosen people joyful,’ the 
word ‘ chosen’ be omitted : and also the following suffrages, to ‘O God, 
make clean our hearts within us.’ 

12th. That the rubric after these words, ‘and take not thy Holy 
Spirit from us,’ be omitted. Then the two collects to be said: in the 
collect for grace, the words ‘ be ordered,’ to be omitted ; and the word 
‘be’ inserted, instead of ‘ to do alway that is.’ 

13th. In the collect ‘for the clergy and people,’ read— Almighty 
and everlasting God, send down upon all bishops and other pastors, and 
the congregations committed to their charge,’ &c. to the end. 

14th. |Here is an erasure from the manuscript: the article being 
found a repetition of part of the thirteenth.] 

15th. That the Lord’s Prayer after the Litany, and the subsequent 
rubric, be omitted. 

16th. That the short Litany be read as follows—‘Son of God, we 
beseech thee to hear us. Son of God, we beseech thee to hear us. 
O Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, grant us thy 
peace. O Christ, hear us. O Christ, hear us. Lord, have mercy upon 
us, and deal not with us according to our sins, neither reward us accord- 
ing to our iniquities.’ After which, omit the words—‘ Let us pray.’ 

17th. That the Gloria Patri, after O Lord, arise, d&c. be omitted ; as 
also ‘ Let us pray,’ after ‘ we put our trust in thee.’ 

18th. That in the following prayer, instead of ‘ righteously have 
deserved,’ it be ‘justly have deserved.’ 

19th. That in the first warning for the communion, the word 
‘damnation,’ following the words ‘increase your, be read ‘ condemna- 
tion ;’ and the two paragraphs after these words— or else come not to 
that holy table” be omitted, and the following one be read, ‘and if 
there be any of you who, by these means, cannot quiet their conscience,’ 
&c. The words ‘learned and discreet, epithets given to the minister, 
to be also omitted. 

20th. In the exhortation to the communion, let it run thus— for as 
the benefit is great, &c. to drink his blood, so is the danger great, if we 
receive the same unworthily. Judge therefore yourselves,’ &c. 

21st. That in the rubric preceding the absolution, instead of ‘ pro- 
nounce this absolution,’ it be—‘ then shall the minister stand up, and 
turning to the people, say,’ &c. 

22d. That in the baptism of infants, parents may be admitted as 
sponsors. 

23d. That the minister, in speaking to the sponsors, instead of these 
words, ‘vouchsafe to release him,’ &c. say—‘release him from sin ;’ 
and in the second prayer, instead of ‘remission of his sins,’ read— 
‘remission of sin,’ 

24th. That in the questions addressed to the sponsors, and the 
answers, instead of the present form, it be as follows—‘ the sinful 
desires of the flesh.’ 
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25th. ‘Dost thou believe the articles of the Christian faith, as con- 
tained in the Apostles’ Creed, and wilt thou endeavour to have this child 
instructed accordingly ? Answer: ‘I do believe them, and, by God’s 
help, will endeavour so to do,’ 

‘ Wilt thou endeavour to have him brought up in the fear of God, and 
to obey God’s holy will and commandments!’ Answer: ‘I will, by 
God’s assistance.’ 

26th. That the sign of the cross may be omitted, if particularly 
desired by the sponsors or parents, and the prayer to be thus altered 
(by the direction of a short rubric) ‘ We receive this child into the con- 
gregation of Christ’s flock ; and pray that hereafter he may never be 
ashamed,’ &c. to the end. 

27th. That the address—‘ seeing now, dearly beloved, &e. be 
omitted. 

28th. That the prayer after the Lord’s Prayer be thus changed— we 
yield thee our hearty thanks,’ &e. to ‘receive this infant as thine own 
child by baptism, and to incorporate him,’ &e. 

29th. That in the following exhortation, the words ‘ to renounce the 
devil and all his works,’ and in the charge to the sponsors, the words 
‘vulgar tongue ’ be omitted. 

30th. That the forms of private baptism and confirmation be made 
conformable to these alterations. 
+ 81st. That in the exhortation before matrimony, all between these 
words, ‘holy matrimony, and therefore if any man,’ &c. be omitted. 

32d. That the words ‘I plight thee my troth’ be omitted in both 
places; and also the words— with my body I thee worship ;’ and 
ulso— pledged their troth either to other.’ 

33d. That all after the Blessing be omitted. 

34th. In the burial service, instead of the two psalms, take the fol- 
lowing verses of both, viz. Psalm xxxix. 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, and Psalm xe. 
13. In the rubric, the word ‘ unbaptized’ to be omittted. 

In the declaration and forms of interment, beginning— forasmuch 
as,’ &c. insert the following— Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty 
God, in his wise providence, to take out of this world the soul of our 
deceased brother, [sister] we therefore commit his [her] body to the 
ground—earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; looking for the 
general resurrection in the last day, and the life of the world to come, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ; at whose second coming, in glorious 
majesty, to judge the world, the earth and the sea shall give up their 
dead ; and the corruptible bodies of those who sleep in him, shall be 
changed, and made like unto his glorious body, according to the mighty 
working, whereby he is able to subdue all things unto himself.’ 

In the sentence ‘I heard a voice,’ &c. insert ‘ who’ for ‘ which.’ 

The prayer following the Lord’s Prayer to be omitted. In the next 
collect, leave out the words ‘ as our hope is, this our brother doth.’ 
For ‘ them that,’ insert ‘ those who.’ 

35th. In the visitation of the sick, instead of the Absolution as it 
now stands, insert the declaration of forgiveness which is appointed in 
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the communion service ; or, either of the collects which are taken from 
the commination office, and appropriated to Ash-Wednesday, may be 
used, 

In the psalm, omit the third, sixth, eighth, ninth, and eleventh verses. 
In the commendatory prayer, for ‘ miserable and naughty,’ say ‘vain and 
miserable.’ Strike out the word ‘ purged.’ 

In the ‘prayer for persons troubled in mind, omit all that stands 
between the words ‘ afflicted servant’ and ‘his soul is full,’ &c. and in- 
stead thereof say, ‘afflicted servant, whose soul is full of trouble,’ and 
strike out the particle ‘ but,’ and proceed, ‘O merciful God,’ &c. 

36th. A form of prayer and visitation of prisoners for notorious 
crimes, and especially persons under sentence of death, being much 
wanted, the form entitled ‘ Prayers for Persons under Sentence of 
Death, agreed on in the synod of the archbishops and bishops, and the 
rest of the clergy of Ireland, at Dublin, in the year 1711, as it now 
stands in the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of Ireland, is 
agreed upon, and ordered to be adopted, with the following altera- 
tions, viz.— 

For the Absolution take the same declaration of forgiveness, or 
either of the collects above directed for the visitation of the sick. The 
short collect ‘O Saviour of the world,’ &c. to be left out; and for the 
word ‘ frailness,’ say ‘frailty,’ 

37th. In the Catechism, besides the alteration respecting civil rulers, 
alter as follows, viz. ‘ What is your name? N.M. When did you re- 
ceive this name? I received it in baptism, whereby I became a mem- 
ber of the Christian Church. What was promised for you in baptism ? 
That I should be instructed to believe the Christian faith, as contained 
in the Apostles’ Creed, and to obey God’s holy will, and keep his com- 
mandments.’ 

Dost thou think thou art bound to believe all the articles of the 
Christian faith, as contained in the Creed, and to obey God’s holy will, 
and keep his commandments? Yes, verily,’ &e. 

Instead of the words ‘verily, and indeed taken,’ say— spiritually 
taken.’ 

Answer to the question ‘How many sacraments? Two, Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper.’ 

38. Instead of a particular service for the churching of women, and 
psalms, the following special prayer is to be introduced, after the 
general thanksgiving, viz. This to be said when any woman desires to 
return thanks. ‘O Almighty God, we give thee most humble and 
hearty thanks, for that thou hast been graciously pleased to preserve 
this woman, thy servant, through the great pains and perils of child- 
birth. Incline her, we beseech thee, to show forth her thankfulness, for 
this thy great mercy, not only with her lips, but by a holy and virtuous 
life. Be pleased, O God, so to establish her health, that she may lead 
the remainder of her days to thy honour and glory, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

39th. The commination office for Ash-Wednesday to be discon- 
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tinued, and therefore the three collects, the first beginning—‘ O Lord, we 
beseech thee’—2d. ‘O most mighty God/—3d. ‘ Turn us, O good 
Lord, shall be continued among the occasional prayers ; and used after 
the collect on Ash-Wednesday, and on such other occasions as the 
minister shall think fit.” * 


Upon this “ Proposed Book,” and more especially upon the authority 
by which it was set forth, the Rr. Rev. Bisuor Srasury, in his Second 
Charge, delivered to the Clergy i in Convocation, at Derby, i in 1786, gave 
his judgment as follows: 


“Tt is always a disagreeable task to be obliged to mention any matter 
with censure, or even disapprobation; and 1am very happy that the 
measure of which I am now to take notice, can call for an animadver- 
sion, only by way of caution. A number of the Clergy and Laity in 
the southern States, have undertaken to revise and alter the Liturgy, 
and Offices, and Government of the Church; and have exhibited a 
Pray er-book to the public. The time will not permit me to say any 
thing of the merit of the alterations in the Liturgy: But, I am per- 
suaded, by an unprejudiced mind, some of them will be thought for the 
worse, most of them not for the better. But the authority on which 
they have acted, is unknown in the Episcopal Church. The on 
of the Church by Bishops, we hold to have been established by the 
Apostles, acting under the commission of Christ, and the direction of 
the Holy Ghost; and therefore is not to be altered by any power on 
earth, nor indeed by an angel from heaven, This government they 
have degraded, by lodging the chief authority in a Convention of 
clerical and Jay Delegates—making their Church Episcopal in its orders, 
but Presbyterian in its government. 

“ Liturgies are left more to the prudence and judgment of the govern- 
ors of the Church: And the primitive practice seems to have been, that 
the Bishop did, with the advice, no doubt of his Presbyters, provjde a 
Liturgy for the use of his diocese. This ought to have been the case 
here. Bishops should first have been obtained to preside over those 
Churches. And to those Bishops with the Proctors of the Clergy, 
should have been committed the business of compiling a Liturgy for the 
use of the Church, through the States. This would have ensured unity 
in doctrine, worship and discipline through the whole, which upon the 
present plan will either not be obtained, or, if obtained, will not be 
durable. 

“ And should we ever be so happy, through the merciful providence of 
Gop, as to obtain such a mee ting, great regard ought to be had to the 
primitive Liturgies and Forms, in compiling a book of Common-Prayer. 
The Christians who lived in the next age after the Apostles, must have 
conversed with apostolic men, i. e. with those who had conversed with 
the Apostles, and were acquainted with their opinions and practice, in 








* Bishop White’s Church History, pp. 862-370. 
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the conduct of the public worship, and administration of the sacra- 
ments, and discipline of the Church. Nor is it likely they would easily, 
or quickly depart from that mode which they knew had been approved 
by them; especially at a time, when perpetual persecution and distress 
kept men close to Gop and their duty: And the world and its concerns 
could have but little power over those, who daily expected to yield up 
that life in martyrdom, which they passed in continual devotion to Gop, 
and in the service and edification of his Church. It would therefore be 
a good rule, in altering any thing in our stated Liturgy that might be 
thought to need it, to go back to early Christianity, before it was cor- 
rupted by Popery, and see what was then the practice of the Church— 
what its rites and ceremonies—and to conform our own as nearly to it 
as the state of the Church will permit; always remembering that the 
government, and doctrines, and sacraments of the Church, are settled 
by divine authority, and are not subjected to our amendment, or alter- 
ation. 

“And the best way to ascertain the Government, doctrines, Liturgies 
or forms of public service of the primitive Church, is to consult and 
attend to the early Christian writers. They were the best judges of 
apostolic practice, because they lived nearest to the apostolic times; at 
least, they could not be mistaken with regard to the practice of their 
own times and churches. And whenever we find by these writers, that 
the Churches of Asia, Africa, and Europe agreed in any particular rela- 
ting to government, doctrine, discipline, or public worship, we may con- 
clude it to have been according to apostolic usage and judgment. For 
these Churches were settled by different Apostles and Evangelists ; and 
consequently, what they did, and held, and taught, in common with 
each other, must have been from the general doctrine, practice, judg- 
ment, and authority of the Apostles. We ought therefore to be very 
careful not to weaken that government, or warp those doctrines, or con- 
travene the principles of the public liturgies of the early period of the 
Christian Church: For the probable chance is, if we do, we shall run 
counter to apostolic doctrine and practice. 

“You see, that it is not my aim to set up the judgment or opinions of 
particular men—of Origin, Chrysostom, or Jerom, for instance—as the 
foundation of our religious principles, but the general judgment and 
practice of the primitive Church, as the best standard of apostolical 
practice.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Sermons Preacuep at Trinity Cuapgt, Brighton, by the late Rev. Frepericx W. 
Ropertson, M. A., the Incumbent. Third series. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
12mo. 1858. 


In our last Number in noticing the first series of Robertson’s Sermons, we took 
occasion to express briefly and mildly, but distinctly, our opinion of the unsound- 
ness of the author as a Christian teacher. The publication of the Third series of 
the author’s Sermons by the same Boston house, gives us an opportunity of ex- 
amining more thoroughly the character of Mr. Robertson as a theologian; and of 
qualifying, if need be, our unfavorable impressions as already expressed. So far, 
however, from having done the author an injustice, we are satisfied that we have 
overestimated his ability ; while we have utterly failed in bearing witness against 
his mischievous and heretical doctrines. God forbid, that we should hesitate to 
brand such rationalism with the stigma which it deserves. There is scarce a 
Christian doctrine which this man has not tried to pervert with his conceit, ex- 
pressed, too, with such oracular authority. Random quotations, taken here and 
there, will of course fail to do either the author or ourselves, justice; but such of 
our readers as are familiar with this new ‘school of theology” will see at a 
glance, who, and what the man is. 

On the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession. ‘‘ Apostolic Succession, as 
taught sometimes, means simply this—a succession of miraculous powers, flow- 
ing in a certain line. [?] The true Apostolic Succession is—not a succession in 
a hereditary line, or line marked by visible signs which men can always identify, 
but a Succession emphatically Spiritual.” p. 34. 

On the doctrine of Baptism. ‘ This question—the baptismal question, is this: 
whether we are baptized because we are the children of God; or, whether we are 
the children of God because we are baptized, &. The Apostle does not say that 
these children were Christians, or clean, because they were baptized, but they 
were the children of God because they were the children of one Christian parent.” 
pp. 186—7. 

On the doctrine of Absolution. “I forgive thee in the name of Humanity. And 
so far as Humanity represents Deity that forgiveness is a type of God’s. She [the 
Church] does not put into her minister’s lips words of incantation. * * *. * 
See, then, why, and how, the Church absolves. She only exercises that power 
which belongs to every son ofman. * * The Church is the ideal of Humanity.” 
pp. 91—2. 

On the doctrine of Church Unity. ‘ All living unity is spiritual, not formal ; 
not sameness, but manifoldness.” p. 54. 

“Would we have our thirty-nine articles, our creeds, our prayers, our rules and 
regulations, accepted by every Church throughout the world ? * * This is 
not the unity of the Church of God.” p. 157. 

“The Church of Christ is a society ever altering and changing its external 
forms.” p. 215. 

“Institutions Pass—Churches alter—old forms change—and high-minded and 
good men cling to these, as if they were the only things by which God could re- 
generate the world.” p. 216. 

On the doctrine of the Trinity. “We do not dare to limit God; we do not pre- 
sume to say, that there are in God only three personalities—only three conscious- 
nesses,” &e. p. 73. 

On the doctrine of the Sacrifice of Christ. ‘He died for all, in that His sacri- 
fice represents the sacrifice ofall,” &c. p. 114. 
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“T say, therefore, that real human life is a perpetual completion and repetition 
of the sacrifice of Christ. p. 119. (The italics are his.) 

We have quoted, as we said, entirely at random. We have not, very likely, 
selected the passages most offensivejto a true Churchman. And there are, also, 
other doctrines, vital doctrines, too, where the theology of Mr. Robertson is 
equally rotten, Justification is one of these doctrines, But we have quoted 
enough for the present. 

Now, we need not assure our readers that, in dealing with such stuff as we 
have quoted above, we shall speak without hesitation or concealment. There is 
nothing new in it; unless it be a little ingenious, quibbling subtlety spread over 
and around it. It is the old poison done up with a new label. We deeply 
regret the republication and the circulation of these Sermons in this country. 
Let them, at least, be kept outside the Church. 

We have another remark to make in this connection. Mr. Robertson, and 
other writers of his school, complain of intolerance and bigotry in those who re- 
ject and repudiate these revived heresies, This is natural enough. And yet, 
there is no class of men more severe in using the language of bitter denunciation 
than they, against all who still prefer to adhere to the Faith as it was once delivered 
to the Saints. They remind us of the solitary juror, who explained the failure of 
a verdict, on the ground that he was, unfortunately, associated with eleven of the 
most obstinate and wrong headed men whom he ever met with. Thank God! the 
Faith was definitely and authoritatively settled a good while ago. 


REPORT ON THE PROPOSED ALTERATIONS in the Constitution of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, with 
the Resolutions passed by the Board of Trustees, June 23, 1858. 


It will be remembered that the General Convention in 1856, proposed and passed 
two important amendments to the Constitution of the General Theological Semi- 
nary. The one giving a vote by proxy to absent Trustees, and the other requir- 
ing a meeting of the Board of Trustees at the time and place of the meeting of 
the General Convention. According to the provisions of the Constitution of the 
Seminary no amendment can be made to it except by the concurrent vote of the 
General Convention and of the Board of Trustees of the Seminary. At the annual 
meeting of the Trustees, in 1857, the Amendments so passed by the General Con- 
vention were referred to a Committee of the Board, consisting of Bishops Delancey 
and H. Potter, Doctors Mead and Howe, and Messrs. G. C. Verplanck and Murray 
Hoffman, This Committee in June last presented their Report as above entitled, 
which is said to emanate from the Hon. G. C. Verplanck. 

The Report discusses the two propositions principally in their legal aspects, as 
controlled by the Charter of the Seminary granted by the State of New York, and 
by a course of lucid and conclusive argumentation, proves that the General Con- 
vention and the Board of Trustees have no legal authority to make either of the 
proposed amendments. So conclusive, indeed, is the argument, that the Board 
of Trustees, in June last, after hearing the Report read, wnanimously resolved that 
they could not, “on either legal or moral grounds, concur in the changes in the 
8d and 4th Articles of the Constitution of this Seminary as proposed by the 
General Convention of 1856.” 

All sound Churchmen, and all well-wishers to the Church, must deeply regret 
that such comparitively small results should proceed from this Institution which 
all have looked to as a sure instrument for the supply of able, and aeccomplish- 
ed, Pastors to the Church. Its rich endowment, its location in the chief city of 
the Union, and its organic connection with, and control by, the whole Church, 
induced the confident belief that the Institution would necessarily become, and 
would ever continue to be, the great, controlling, and favorite, Seminary of Ec- 
clesiastical Instruction for the whole country. 

It is needless, however, to try to close our eyes to the melancholy fact, that the 
Institution has not accomplished the beneficial results which were anticipated 
from it; and that, from some cause or causes, the confidence and hopes of the 
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Church at large, so far from growing and keeping pace with the advancing pecu- 
niary prosperity of the Seminary, have scarcely even kept up the dubious position 
of “a stand still.” 

We are quite willing to believe, and do believe, that it was a painful conviction 
of this fact which shaped the course of the General Convention in making the 
proposed alterations to the Constitution. The ends which we suppose the Con- 
vention to have had in view, (viz: the reviving and reinlisting of public confi- 
dence in the management of the Seminary ; and the arousing of the mind of the 
whole Church to the fact that the Institution however admirably it might be con- 
structed, and however richly endowed, must necessarily be but a useless skeleton 
unless animated by the life-giving principle of public confidence and support,) 
these ends, we doubt not, that, all Churchmen, and all friends of the Seminary, 
would applaud. It was unfortunate that the means proposed to effect them 
should, not only have been inconsistent with the charter of the Seminary, but 
also that they should have been of a character calculated to excite in the minds 
of the New York Trustees, the impression that they were introduced for the pur- 
pose of depriving them of their just influence in the Board. The remedy proposed, 
aside from its impracticability, as demonstrated in this Report, does not seem to 
us to be applicable to the real disease. To give to absent Trustees the power to 
vote by proxy would be simply to enable any diligent collector of proxies to over- 
rule by his simple fiat, the united wisdom of the assembled Board, and certainly 
would not tend to increase public confidence in the management of the Board. 
And to give triannually to distant members of the Board, who at no other time 
attend its meetings, the opportunity to annul the whole proceedings of the pre- 
ceding three years would be as little likely to conduce to the same end. 

The difficulties in the case, are radical and organic; arising from the attempt 
to effect an impracticable end. Ordinary theological instruction must be a 
Diocesan affair. Every Bishop will choose to have the exclusive control and 
superintendence of his own candidates for the Ministry, and Diocesan Institu- 
tions when they can be had, will therefore be preferred by each Bishop, for or- 
dinary instruction. No ex-officio, right to a seat in the Board of Trustees, no right 
of visitation, or single voice in the management of the Institution, will seem to 
any Bishop an equivalent for the supreme control which he possesses over his 
Diocesan Seminary. 

We think that the course of events points plainly to a not far distant day, 
when the General Theological Seminary, will be established asa University, 
for a high grade of Theological education, with funds sufficient to enlist in its 
service, as Professors, and teachers, the most distinguished talents in the Church, 
Such an Institution could have no Diocesan rivals, and from the nature of its 
aims, could readily be so organized as to be subject to few if any of the diffi- 
culties and objections which keep the present Institution in its sickly state. Until 
in the providence of God, that day shall happily arrive, let us hope that the whole 
Church will peacefully cherish the good they now enjoy, and pray, and diligently 
strive for, the better in anticipation. 


Two Mitiions. By Wituram ALLEN Bertier, Author of “Nothing to Wear.” 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. 1858. pp. 93. 


Mr. Butler reminds us of his namesake, the author of “ Hudibras,” and gives 
promise of a somewhat similar and an equally distinguished reputation. His 
“Nothing to Wear,” while it fairly bristled with biting sarcasm, yet, at the same 
time, glowed with such a blush of genial good humor that the Misses McFlimsies 
and their vulgar Mamma up on the “‘ Avenue,” read it with a relish even if they did 
not appreciate it, and did not know that everybody was quietly laughing at them. 
Mr. Butler sees clearly, and describes felicitously, the elements which enter into the 
very framework of our ‘ good society ;” and which are the unavoidable results of 
our democratic Institutions ; and his scorching satire and ludicrous portraits give 
to his shafts a point and power where argument and remonstrance might be plied 
in vain. The object of his Poem, which consists of about 1600 lines, is to expose 
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the snobocracy of wealth, ill-gotten wealth, wealth acquired at the expense of 
honor and moral honesty, and while the heart and the finer sentiments are scarri- 
fied and blasted, and all the nobler instincts of our nature are blighted in the mad 
chase after gold. The theme is a good one, and it was a deserved tribute to its 
handling that an intelligent and crowded audience hung upon the lips of the 
speaker with unabated delight, and with frequent outbursts of applause, during 
the two hours of its delivery. The narative is simple, the versification is easy and 
flowing, and there is a blending of pleasantry, wit, pathos, sentiment, and sharp 
hits at the meannesses of our upstart modern aristocracy, which make it as a 
whole, the best social Satire of the day. We cannot follow the author as he de- 
scribes old Firkin, the Wall Street ‘Skin-flint,” through his heartless career down 
to his miserable end. His description of the Funeral Sermon is capital; the only 
sad thing about it, is its truthfulness. As a specimen of the author’s manner, we 
give his description of Firkin at Church, which is one of the best things in the 
volume. 

And yet, he seemed devout; without much search, 

You might have found, on any Sunday morning, 

His visible coach, outside the visible church, 

With green and gold its sacred front adorning, 

A gorgeous coachman, somewhat flushed with sherry, 

A footman, portly with perpetual dinners, 

Waited, while Firkin in the sanctuary, 

With many other “ miserable sinners,” 

Cushioned the carnal man in drowsy pews, 

Dozed over gilt-edged rubric, prayer and psalter, 

Rose with the music, looked with liberal views, 

On prima donnas, never known to falter, 

In chant or solo, hymn, or anthem splendid, 

And still enchanting when the chant was ended ; 

Then sat or knelt, grave as the altar bronzes, 

And went through all the usual responses. 

Those solemn prayers, those litanies sublime, 

The ancient Church first taught the lips of Time, 

Thenceforth to sound forever—as when first 

Flooded with light, the lips of Memnon burst 

From their cold stillness, and rejoicing, gave, 

Back to the flood of Day, its tide upborne 

Of rarest Harmony, wave answering wave, 

Deep calling unto deep, Music to Morn! 

Those lofty chants, first echoed under domes 

Of starry midnight, or in catacombs 

Where, by rude altars and sepulchral tombs, 

Deep in the rocky earth, the vestal choirs 

Rehearsed their music for the martyr fires ; 

Now swelled from lips of people or of priest 

To fall on Firkin’s ear without the least 

Responsive utterance, cr the faintest notion 

That they had any reference to devotion. 


A Cyctopepia or Commerce anp CommerctaL Navigation. Edited by J. Smith 
Homans, Corresponding Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, and Editor of ‘‘ The Banker’s Magazine and Statistical Register ;” 
and by J. Smith Homans, Jr., B. S., Author of ‘“‘ An Historical and Statistical 
Sketch of the Foreign Commerce of the U. 8.” With Maps and Engravings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1858. Royal 8vo. pp. 2007. 


The title of this book hardly indicates its contents to the general reader. ‘‘ Com- 
merce and Commercial Navigation” must be divested of their strict and technical 
meaning, and must be taken in their broadest and most comprehensive sense, to 
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include the design, plan, and results of the compilers, Thus to illustrate our 
meaning, besides that class of subjects found in such a work as M’Culloch, the 
present volume contains the Laws of Commerce, as applied to Shipping, Insurance, 
Seamen, Insolvency, &c., as expounded by such authorities as Kent, Story, Par- 
sons, and others. It contains also full descriptions of those institutions, and ac- 
cessaries, physical, mechanical, and scientific, which have grown up for the pro- 
tection and furtherance of Commerce in its broadest sense. So also, in the Arti- 
cle on Railroads, for example, we have given, their origin, improvements, modes 
of construction, rules of management and operation, their history and extent in 
each nation where they exist, with statistics of their income and economy—the 
whole furnishing at a glance all the information which an intelligent man, or a 
political economist, for all ordinary purposes, would need to have before him. 
This is only one instance of the thoroughness of the work. Every nation of the 
civilized world which has, or ever had, a Commerce, is examined carefully, as to 
its resources, staple productions, exports and imports, population, finances, &c., &c., 
and, in many instances, tabular details are given, running through a series of years, 
showing exact periods of progress or of decline, and to what extent. 

The Editors of this work claim for it no more than that it is a compilation ; and of 
course it can be nothing else. Its plan is based, essentially, upon M’Culloch’s 
Dictionary of Commerce, which was reprinted in this country twenty-five years 
ago ; but the commerce and resources of the principal maritime countries of the 
world are illustrated down to 1856-7. 

With regard to our own country, its statistics of our commerce, resources, &c., 
are all that can be desired; being full, prepared from official resources, and 
brought down to the present time. Thus, those Articles which make up the ma- 
terial wealth of our Nation, as Wheat, Corn, Cotton, Rice, Hemp, Provisions, Iron, 
Copper, Gold, Silver, &c., &c., all these, are given in historical and statistical ta- 
bles, furnishing in compact form a mass of information for which the reader might 
consult large libraries in vain. 

We have done no more than allude, in a disconnected way, to some of the prin- 
cipal features of this great work. Its more than two thousand pages, in double 
columns, closely printed, make the volume a little library in itself; and on the va- 
ried and important subjects of which it treats, the volume must for a long course 
of years be a work of authority, and of general, we might say of universal re- 
ference. 


Snort Sermons, FOR FaMILIES AND DESTITUTE ParisHEs. By Joun N. Norton, 
A. M., Rector of Ascension Church, Frankfort, Ky. Author &c., &c. Philadel- 
phia: H. Hooker & Co. 1858. 12 mo. pp. 231. 


Avery quaint friend of ours, who sometimes says very true things in a very 
queer way, at a dinner party, not long since, set the table in a roar, by remarking 
in his own inimitable manner, ‘‘ There are two kinds of people that Iam getting to 
havea great dislike of; they are pious people and eloquent preachers.” Now, nobody, 
we are persuaded, reverences true piety, or appreciates genuine pulpit eloquence, 
more highly than our friend ; and yet, in this cutting sarcasm, he hit, beyond per- 
adventure, two of the greatest shams of the day. Mr. Norton is not to be included 
in the list of our friend’s ‘‘ eloquent preachers.” Nor is there anything in his Sermons 
of that sort of professional cant, which passes for piety ; but which is, not infre- 
quently, attended with self-conceit, self-indulgence, personal ambition, bad temper, 
bitter censoriousness, and uncharitableness. Mr. Norton is a very plain-spoken man. 
He certainly says some very plain things in a very plain way; and if his Sermons 
are not eloquent, they contain what is greater and better than our popular elo- 
quence, truths full of power, often pithily expressed, and which no congregation 
can listen to unmoved. His great success asa Pastor is one legitimate fruit of such 
faithful, we may say fearless teaching. We commend his volume to all parishes 
which are obliged to depend on “ Jay-reading.” Mr. Norton is doing a great and 
good work for the Church in his various publications. They are characterized uni- 
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formly by firmness of principle, and at the same time by the absence of extrava- 
gance of statement, and by great kindliness of manner. 


Memoir or Josera Curtis, A Mopet Man. By the author of ‘‘ Hope Leslie,” 
ete. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1858. 16 mo. pp. 200. New Ha- 
ven: E. Downes. 


The only importance which we attach to this little volume consists in the fact, 
that it illustrates Miss Sedgwick’s beau ideal of “a model man.” As such, it is sent 
out by one of our largest. publishing houses, is puffed in our newspapers, and is 
read by thousands of our young men. Starting as a Sandimanian, next, hailing as 
a Hicksite Quaker, Mr. Curtis died an attendant on the famous Dr, Bellows’ meeting, 
whose funeral Sermon is quoted at length. In all the minute details of the daily 
life of this ‘‘ model man,” as given by Miss Sedgwick, we do not learn that he even 
believed in Curist, that he ever offered a prayer to Gop, or read His Word. And 
on the very last Sunday of his life, when urged by his daughter to remain at what 
is called the ‘‘ Communion,” at Dr. Bellows’ Unitarian meeting, he replied, “ J do 
not require it.” As to his’ occupation, he started in Connecticut as a printer, next 
he became a stage-driver, and his last business was as “inspector of Steamboats 
and boilers.” The only point in his whole career, where we find anything marking 
him as a man worthy of distinction, was in his interest in the cause of “ Public 
Schools,” and in the reformation of “young delinquents,” in the city of New 
York. Here, he exhibited a sort of natural benevolence, or a regard for public 
utility, which, as far as it went, was commendable. But if Dr. Bellows and Miss 
Sedgwick can find nothing better or greater to canonize in the Unitarian denomin- 
ation, we think the virtues of such saintship will never take any very strong hold 
of public sentiment. It is nothing more than a bald and cold Deism, the natural 
fruit of Sandimanianism, and which we do not now find for the first time among 
those in Connecticut, whe separated from the Church of England. This is one 
chapter of Dissent which has never yet been written. 


Memorrs oF Racnet. By Mapame pe B——. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1858. 12mo. pp. 376. Hew Haven: E, Downes. 


Undoubtedly the Memoir of this distinguished tragedienne offers an opportunity 
for criticism upon the peculiar school of Art which she revived, illustrated, and 
adorned ; it exhibits, too, in an odious light, the hereditary traits of character 
which cling to her race; and it presents a wonderful exhibition of native’ genius 
triumphing over difficulties. But the great lesson which we would learn from her 
life, is one, that we cannot draw from what is written in this volume. Her visit 
to this country was a failure. She had a presentiment that it would be so. There 
is a moral sentiment pervading even the masses of our people from which she 
shrunk, and under the power of which she recoiled. She went back to France 
with the blush upon her cheek, not of shame, for of this she was not capable ; 
but of deep and bitter mortification. She went back, too, with a disease 
fastened incurably upon her, which in two short years, hurried her to the tomb. 
Rachel was but a wandering star, that glared, and dazzled, for its brief hour, 
and then sunk in darkness. Her history is a sad one, which must sicken the heart 
even of the merest worldling. 


Corneti’s First Steps in Grocrapny. By S. 8. Cornett. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1858. 


Tur CuiLp’s Book or Common Tuines. For the use of Primary Schools. By 
Worrnineton Hooxer, M. D. Author of “Physician and Patient,” &c. 
Illustrated by engravings. New Haven: Peck, W hite & Peck. 1858. 18mo. 
pp. 166. 

This is a very good little book for the Nursery, and for Common School Libra- 
ries,—but one of the things that we deprecate, is trying to make little children 
philosophers, It is the surest way to make them blockheads. 
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SHEeKomeEKo: or the Moravians in Dutchess Co., N. Y. By Rev. Suetpon Davis, 
A.M. Poughkeepsie: 1858. 8vo. pp. 29. 


Shekomeko is the Indian name of the seat of a Moravian Mission to the Mohi- 
cans, established by Henry Rauch, in 1740. The place is now known as Pine 
Plains. The author of this pamphlet, the Rev. Mr. Davis, himself a Missionary 
of the Church in that same region, having met with various monuments and tradi- 
tions of that old Mission, has presented the results of his researches in a pamph- 
let of engrossing interest, and in several respects of great importance. The 
Christian efforts of the Moravians in behalf of the Indians, the disastrous effect 
upon those Missions of the old French and Indian War, the plots of the Jesuits, 
tending in the same direction, are all illustrated in this brief but well-written narra- 
tive. Mr. Davis says, “the old French War was itself the work of the Jesuits.” 
We do not doubt it; and a careful collection of the proofs of it would be a good 
thing. Will Mr. Davis undertake it? 


Frep Marxuam IN Russia; or the Boy Travelers in the Land of the Czar. By 
W. H. G. Kinaston, Esq., Author of Salt Water, &c. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. New York: 1858. Harper & Brothers. 16mo. pp. 315. New Haven: 
E. Downes. 


An English reprint of the Journal of three Russian tourists, ‘‘ Cousin Giles,” a 
man of travel, and “the Markhams,” two inquisitive and sprightly lads. The 
work is a sketchy description of Russian manners and customs, &c., much of 
which will be new to our young readers. 


Doctor Tuorne. A Novel. By Antnony Trottorr. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1858. 12mo. pp. 520. New Haven: E, Downes, 


MensctraTIon AND Practica Geometry; Containing Tables of Weights and 
Measures, Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Mensuration of Areas, Lines, Surfaces, 
and Solids, Lengths of Circular Ares, Areas of Segments and Zones of a Circle, 
Board and Timber Measure, Centers of Gravity, &e. To which is appended a 
Treatise on the Carpenters Slide-Rule and Guaging. By Cartes H. Haswe tt, 
Civil and Marine Engineer. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1858. 12mo. 
pp. 822. New Haven: E. Downes. 


We have seen nothing which seems so well adapted to meet the practical wants 
of our Schools and Colleges which are training up Mechanics, and Civil and 
Marine Engineers. 


History or Kine Ricuarp tHE Seconp oF ENGianp. 16mo, pp. 347. 
History or Kine Ricnarp THE THIRD OF ENGLAND. 16mo. pp. 337. 


These are new volumes of Abbott’s Illustrated Histories, published by the 
Messrs. Harpers. They comprise the leading events in the lives of the persons 
described, are written in a plain and simple style, and are especially interesting in 
that they illustrate the manners and habits of those stormy times; an age of 
chivalry and romantic adventure ; an age full of confusion and of deeds of cru- 
elty ; an age when might made right, and the poor were little more than the chat- 
tels of proud and haughty barons. When Archbishop Hughes reasons from those 
times to our own, as on certain occasions he is fond of doing, he pays a sorry com- 
pliment to the intelligence of his hearers, as he himself very well knows. 


S. S. Booxs.—The Cuurcn Book Soctrery is more than meeting the expecta- 
tions of its best friends. By the rare union of business tact and energy with 
editorial prudence and judgment, its present managers have entered upon a new 
career of enlarged usefulness. We can do little more than name the titles of the 
new publications. 
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1. Tue Lire or GeorGe Hersert; by George L. Duyckinck. 16mo. pp. 197. 


That rare man of such saintly virtues—of noble birth, and bright genius, and 
deep humility, and devout Churchmanship—and who lived in a time that tried 
men’s souls, has found an appreciative biographer in Mr. Duyckinck. His little 
volume is a real treasure for the young, and will prove one of the best books in 
the S. S. Library. 


2. THe MrraGe or Lire. 16mo. pp. 180. 


The Author of this volume shows how the various pureuits of men, fashion, 
wealth, heroism, oratory, art, literature, poetry, beauty, &c., like the mirage of 
the desert, only deceive the heart with their illusions, and that in Jesus Curist 
alone can the soul find rest and peace. 


3. Heart anp Hayp. By the author of “Timid Lucy.” 18mo. pp. 812. 


This is a thoroughly American story of life in the city and on the sea-shore, 
where the most delicate threads in the social web are drawn with that gentleness, 
distinctness, and Christian fidelity, which mark all the productions of this popular 
Author. 


4. Nanny Torn: or The Mouse in the Pantry. 16mo. pp. 98. 


A fresh and lively story for little children, teaching them the lessons of con- 
tentment, kindness, and forbearance which ought to regulate the intercourse 
between the rich and the poor. 


5. Frora; or Se.r-peception. By A.L.O.E. 18mo. pp, 218. 


Flora, born and brought up in seclusion, pined for the gaities of fashionable 
life ; and by a brilliant marriage she entered upon such a career, but it was only to 
learn by bitter experience its heartless mockery of all her dreams, and its indes- 
cribable wretchedness. 


6. Tue Youne Pirerm. A Tale illustrative of “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” By 
A. L. 0. E. 18mo. pp. 341. 


A very successful adaptation of Bunyan’s famous Allegory to the compre- 
hension of children. 


{. Lire or Bisnor Ravenscrort. By Rev. Jonn N Norton. 18mo. pp. 152. 


Bishop Ravenscroft was one of the greatest, best, and most useful of all our 
American Bishops. There was a native nobility, and elevation of soul in him, a 
strength and vigor of intellect, a loyalty of Churchmanship, and a warmth of 
piety, joined to a bold and commanding presence, which marked him emphati- 
cally as fitted for a Christian Bishop. There was no little, petty meanness in him 
or about him; and he would not tolerate it in others. It was due mostly to his 
sound and faithful teaching, that when his unhappy, recanting, whiffling, and 
whimpering successor went over to Rome, not a man, priest or layman, in all the 
Diocese, stumbled or faltered. Mr. Norton has written with his accustomed 
fidelity. The Bishop's early life in Virginia; his removal to England and Scot- 
land,.and his early education; his return to this country; his conversion and 
joining one of the Sects; his Ordination in the Church at the age of forty-five 
years, and his great usefulness in Virginia; his efficient Episcopate in North 
Carolina; his deep and earnest piety; and the leading traits of his character; 
are briefly and vigorously sketched. Would to God there were more such honest, 
whole-hearted devotion to Curist and His Church among us all now. We be- 
lieve that a faithful working of that same system, as Bishop Ravenscroft worked 
it, would double the Church in ten years, The Bishop kept back no truth because 
it was unpalateable ; he shrunk from no duty because it was self-denying. As 
Mr. Norton says, ‘‘ Cost what it might, he was ready to live and die by principles 
which he believed to be founded in truth.” 
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Mr. Norton has recorded several characteristic anecdotes of the Bishop; we 
give another, which we have never seen in print. He was making a visitation to 
one of his Parishes, over which a young Deacon had been recently settled from 
the neighboring Diocese of Vi irginia. The young Deacon read Prayers, and the 
Bishop was to preach. But instead of using the appointed Service, the young 
man mutilated it to suit his fancy, and wound off with a prayer of his ow n; long, 
irrelevant, rambling, and evidently intended to exhibit his own fancied i gift.” 
The Bishop appreciated this sort of trifling with the ritual of the Church, at its 
true value; and fastening his keen eye on the young man as he turned from the 
desk, as soon as he came within hailing distance, broke out, in a tone to be heard 
by nearly all the congregation: ‘‘ Young man, who told you to put in your 
balderdash !” 


%. Tue Boy Missionary. By Jenny Mars Parker. 18mo. pp. 162. 


The important lesson taught in this little volume, is that life is made up of little 
things; and that there is no sphere of life too retired and humble to furnish 
opportunities for the most extensive usefulness. So Gop often works in His 
Kingdom of Grace. It ita capital book. 


9, Tae First or Jcxne: orn Scnoor-noy Rivatry. A Tale of Charlton School. 
By the Rev. H.C. Apams. From the London Edition. 18mo. pp. 162. 


As the boy is said to be “ father to the man,” so in the incidents of school-boy 
life we often have in miniature the future career of these same lads when they 
shall have grown up to play their part upen a nobler stage. The too common 
temptations and dangers which Mr. Adams illustrates, are equivocation or the 
want of moral honesty, and jealousy, and bitterness of temper growing out of 
school-boy rivalry. His pictures are drawn to the life. 


10. Passinc CLoups; on Love ConquerinG Evit. 18mo. pp. 292. 


This is an English reprint ; it shows how a temper sweetened and controlled by 
Christian love can throw its charms around the asperities of life, and by God's 
help soften and subdue the most selfish and unamiable natures. It is a very beau- 
tiful story. 


Sr. Parrick anp THE Hoty Carnoric Cavrcn In IRELAND: a Sermon preached in 
the Parish Church of Holywood, near Belfast, on Wednesday, March 17, 1858, 
being St. Patrick’s day. By the Rev. Atrrep J. Ler, M. A., M. R. I. A., of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, Rector of Culdaff, Diocese of Derry. Published 
by request. Belfast: Phillips & Son. Dublin: Hodges & Smith. London and 
Oxford: Parker & Son. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 12mo. pp. 26. 1858. 


We have long wished that we had in the Church for popular circulation among 
the Irish, a clear statement of the abundant proofs that St. Parrick was no Ro- 
maNist. The sermon before us, for which we are indebted to the author, is admi- 
rable as far as it goes. Himself an Irishman, he cannot fail to convince many of 
his countrymen how untrue they are to their own National Faith and to their Pat- 
ron Saint, in their servile obedience to a foreign Bishop. The surprising change 
taking place in the relative proportion of Papists and true Churchmen in Ireland, 
by emigration and conversion, is certainly one of the signs of the times. The 
Sermon givesa brief but well written sketch of the life of St. Patrick and of the 
Church in Ireland. The following Notes to the Discourse are worth preserving 
and using. 

“1, The first Bishop resident in Ireland who acknowledged subjection in spir- 
itual matters to any but an Irish primate was the second Archbishop of Dublin, 
A. D. 1074. 

“9. The first assertion of the Pope’s supremacy as extending to Ireland, was 
made by Pope Gregory VII., 1084. 

“3. The first Romish legate i in cent was Gillebert, Bishop of Limerick, a. p. 
1106. 
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“4, The first Irish Council at which a Pope’s Legate presided was that of Rath- 
breasil, a. p. 1118. 

“5, The first palls bestowed on any Prelates of the Irish Church were sent over 
in a. D. 1151. 

“6. The first Irish Council which gave an order for Romishly regulating the 
Church Ritual was the Synod of Cashel, a. p, 1172. 

“7, The first Primate of Armagh appointed by a Pope was Eugene McGillivider, 
A. D. 1206. 


Rev. Dr. Bearpstry’s Sermon at the Consecration of Christ Church, Stratford, 
Ct., July 29, 1858. ‘The Handful of Corn and the Fruit.” 


The consecration of a new, enlarged, and beautiful Church in the oldest Parish 
in Connecticut, and on ground, once hallowed, and for all time, by the labors and 
prayers of such a man as JOHNSON, was an occasion fraught with holy memories, 
and suggesting the most solemn and weighty duties. It is not often in a life-time 
that we are brought so consciously into the presence of such varied and thrilling 
associations, The Rev. Dr. Beardsley was fully up to the requirements of the 
time and place, and this is the highest compliment that we can pay his Sermon. 
The Notes appended to the Sermon are characteristic of the author, and valuable. 
The men who laid the foundation of the Church in Connecticut were, emphatically, 
men of principle, men of faith, men of prayer. They believed in the Church. 
They knew, both in Whom, and in what, they believed ; and they were not disap- 
pointed. The “ handful of corn” has brought forth its fruit abundantly. 


Troy FemMaLe Seminary. 1858. 


This popular School, which, for so many years, filled so large a place in the 
public mind, and which was the pioneer in elevating the character of female edu- 
cation in our country, still holds on its way with undiminished popularity and suc- 
cess. Its list of scholars numbers three hundred and nineteen, and its course of 
study and its discipline are well chosen and carried out. 


Sranp up ror Jesus! A Christian Ballad, with Notes, Illustrations, and Music, 
and a few additional Poems by the same author. Philadelphia. 1858. 12mo. 
pp. 48. . 

This is certainly a very neat and tasteful volume, got up in part, as a tribute to 
the late Rev. DupLtey A. Tyne. But another object of the volume palpably is, to 
promote the new plan of ‘ Christian Union,” so called, and to carry out which plan 
no efforts of late seem to have been spared. Indeed, there has probably never 
been witnessed in our country, such determined, multiform, and apparently sys- 
tematized exertions to consummate a scheme which has for its inevitable result, 
if not for its settled purpose, to break down every thing that is distinctive in the 
Church of God. The present author avows as much as this. In his account of 
one of the ‘“‘ Union Meetings” during the late ‘‘ Revival,” at Philadelphia, he says 
one of the Ministers thus delivered himself: “I wish to express my dissent from 
an opinion of my Brother Goddard. [Episcopalian.] He says we do not mean to 
give up our denominational peculiarities. Sir, it is not a question of what we 
mean to do, but what we shall do. That book whose circulation we meet to pro- 
mote says, that the “ watchmen shall see eye to eye.’ My brother cannot con- 
tinue to do as he does, meet so cordially with other Christians, and love them as 
truly as he does, and yet cherish as warmly as ever his denominational peculiarities. 
It is not in human nature. I understand this subject, sir.” 

Now, while we respect this gentleman for his frankness, and sympathize with 
him most cordially in his opinion of those divisions and schisms which are the sin, 
the bane, and the curse of Christendom, and in his desire for their speedy and utter 
annihilation, yet without touching now the question as to the origin of those divi- 
sions, or as to the parties who are responsible for them, he may, perhaps, without im- 
propriety, be reminded that every clergyman of the Church may at least be sup- 
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posed to have a conscience as to principles and Institutions which are not contro- 
verted for quite the first time, now in this nineteenth century. And if he would 
see a clear and honest statement of a Churchman’s duty in respect to these 
principles, we refer him to the Rey. Dr. Tyna’s famous Convention Sermon at 
Philadelphia, in 1844. And for the argument on which those principles rest, we 
cannot do better than name to him Bisnop McItvatne’s Sermon at the Consecra- 
tion of Bishop Pork, in 1838, and reprinted in the eighth Volume of this Review. 

Thus, while Church Unity is, and has been, the favorite theme of Churchmen 
of late years, we find ourselves met, at once, by a scheme of Union without Unity, 
and which dogs not admit of Unity. For it has no common bonds, no principle of 
cohesion to bind this mass of .aggregates together. While then, as Churchmen, 
we are, in the current phraseology of the day, ‘to stand up for Jesus,” let us not 
forget, that in doing so, we are of necessity bound to “stand up” for His Church ; 
of which He said so much, and of which the Holy Scriptures are full; which is His 
Body, and in which, and through which, He dispenses His Grace; and to which 
alone He entrusted His great work of mercy. We cannot “stand up for Jesus ” 
in any true and worthy sense of that term, while we either ignore or disparage 
that Church which Jesus Curist Himself established through His Inspired Apos- 
tles. The History of Modern Deism in Germany and New Englend is proof of 
this, so plain that he that runs may read. Evangelical Truth and Apostolic Order 
will go together hand in hand to the end of time. Every honest Churchman be- 
lieves this; and every consistent Churchman, it seems to us, is bound to act 
upon it. 


ANNALS OF THE SWEDES ON THE DeLawarg, from their First Settlement in 1636, 
to the present time. By the Rev. Jenv Curtis Ciay, D. D., Rector of Gloria 
Dei Church, Philadelphia. Second edition corrected and enlarged. Philadel- 
phia: H. Hooker & Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. 179. 


The action taken by our last General Convention concerning the Church of 
Sweden has awakened no small degree of interest concerning that communion ; 
and there are circumstances at the present day which render our duty to that 
Church of the most immediate and pressing importance. For this reason, the 
work of the Rev. Dr. Clay, aside from its own intrinsic interest, is of decided value. 
Dr. Clay traces the arrival of the Swedish Colony (in 1636 or 7) on the banks of 
Delaware ; its subsequent growth; its religious history; the labors of its mis- 
sionaries ; the origin and organization of its several Parishes which subsequently 
have come, with one exception, into union with our own branch of the Church, 
Much valuable information is also given as to the Order and Doctrines of the 
Swedish Church. The work is particularly adapted for Parochial and Sunday 
School Libraries. The whole subject is of great interest, and we shall return to it 
in an early Number of the Review. 


Scnoot anp Howe Journat or Literatvre, Science, Art anp Epvcartion. 
New York. Vol. I. No. I. September, 1858. 


This new Monthly starts as an auxiliary, and an able one too, to the cause of 
Education in the widest and most comprehensive sense ; excepting, however, that 
which is distinctively Christian. In a notice of the “ Leading Quarterly Re- 
views,” &e., this paper, speaking of the Quarterly Church Review, says it “ owes 
its high character mainly to the industry, judgment, and great learning of its 
founder, the late Rey. Dr. Chapin.” 

To this, we beg to reply, that the late Rev. Dr. Chapin was not the original 
founder, nor one of the original founders of the Church Review. He became as- 
sociated with the Editor for a short time, but immediately after the issue of the 
first Number of the Review withdrew entirely from all editorial responsibility. 


Rev. J. H. Incranam’s Senwon ro Youne Mey, in Trinity Church, Natchez, Miss., 
May 9, 1858. 
A faithful, fearless message on the daring impieties with which the Young Men 
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of our times are chargeable, driven on as they are by the pressure of their own 
impetuous passions, unchecked by early Christian nurture, and stimulated by the 
godless teaching of the popular press, and popular literature of the day. 


Bisnop McItvatne’s Appress to the Convention of the Diocese of Ohio on the 
Revival of Religion ; at Newark, Ohio, June 3d, 1858, 8 vo. pp. 26. 


We have always supposed that the holding of strict Calvinistic doctrinal opinions 
must, of necessity, modify or control one’s whole theory of Christian culture and 
growth. This would be our first position if we were to criticise this Address at 


length. 


Bishop Ciark’s Seconp Trrenntat Care to the Clergy of the Diocese of Rhode 

Island. 1858. 8vo. pp. 19. 

The Bishop’s instructions to his Clergy, on “‘ The Preaching of the Word,” are 
plain, pointed, and if we may say so, sound and sensible. 

Tue Rev. W. H. Morris’ Sermon, before the Convention of the Diocese of New 
Jersey. Whitsuntide, 1858; on ‘The Christian Ministry ; a Gift of the Holy 
Ghost, and a manifestation of His abiding presence in the Church.” 


Tae Rev. Dr. M. Scuvyier’s Sermon, before the Convention of the Diocese 
of Missouri, May 28, 1858, on “‘ giving heed to the life and the Doctrine.” 


Tue Rev. H. H. Provts’ Sermon, before the Convention of the Diocese of 
North Carolina, in Edenton, May, 1858, on “Gifts in the Treasury.” 


Tue Rev. Dr. A. N. Litttesoun’s Serwon, in behalf of the Church Book So- 
ciety, in the Church of the Holy Communion, New York, June 21, 1857, on 
“The necessity, Uses, &c., of a Church Literature.” 

A great subject, fearlessly and judiciously handled. It is a good thing in an age 
of magniloquent dilutions and trashy nostrums., 


Tae Rev. D. Wasnsurn’s Sermon, on the death of Epwarp Garricurs, May 
8, 1858; in Trinity Church, Pottsville, Penn., on ‘‘ The Good Man.” 


Tre Rev. E. V. Gerwart’s Sermon, on the death of Aaron B. Dunctosz, mem- 
ber of the Senior Class of Franklin and Marshall College. 


Proceepincs OF THE Boarp oF Trustees of the General Theological Seminary 
at their Annual Meeting June, 23, and 24, 1858. 
Reeister oF THE CoLLeGe or Sr. James, for the Sixteenth Session, 1857-8. 
There are 117 Students in the Institution, and there is strength and life enough 
in the Diocese of Maryland to lift it at once into a position of commanding 
usefulness. 
Proceepincs oF 4 MeetinG in relation to St. Ann's Church, for Deaf Mutes, in 
New York, May 19, 1858, 
Through the indefatigable labors of the Rev. Mr. Gattavpet, grounds for the 


Church have been purchased and paid for, ata cost of $17,883.80 ; and something 
more for a Church which is yet to be built. 


Reports, &c., at the Eighth Anniversary Celebration of the Caurca Home 
Charleston, 8. C. 1858. 
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Remarks on Socrat Prayer Meetines. By the Rt. Rev. A. V. Grisworp, D. D., 
with an Introduction by Rev. Geo. D. Wildes. Boston: 1858. 12mo. pp. 99. 


A FEW worps from an Episcopal Clergyman about the Union Prayer Meetings. 
1858. pp. 4. 


This is a curious little pamphlet. It is evidently from the pen of one who 
sympathizes in the object of these Union Prayer Meetings; but who yet believes 
that Curist did establish a Ministry in His Church, and who has a conscience on 
that subject. 


Rev. Dr. S. Fuiier’s Sermon, in Christ Church, Andover, Mass., July 4, 1858, on 
“The Effects of the War of the Revolution upon the Protestant Episcopal 
Church.” Andover. 1858. 8vo. pp. 31. 


The Rev. Dr. Fuller has brought together some very important historical mat- 
ter in this Sermon; showing the position of the Church before the Revolutionary 
War ; the disastrous effect of the war upon the Church; and the rapid growth of 
the Church in our own times. None can understand the position of the Church in 
New England, past and present; none can estimate aright her duties, and her 
policy, without looking these facts boldly in the face. Here is what those old 
Puritans said of the Church. 

“The composition of common prayer and ceremonies is a sinful violation of 
the worship of God.” Mather’s Magnalia. CG. III. 

‘“‘ Bishops are human creatures, mere inventions of men, to the great dishonor 
of Jesus Christ; plants not of the Lord’s planting, and should certainly be rooted 
up and cast forth.” Cambridge Platform, 1649. ¢, VII. 

“All vicars, rectors, deans, priests and bishops are of the devil, are wolves, 
petty popes, and anti-Christian tyrants.” Principles of New Haven Settlement, 
Hist. of Conn. 1781. 

“It is a heinous sin to be present when prayers are read out of a book bya 
vicar or a bishop; the lovers of Zion had better put their ears to the mouth of 
hell, and learn from the whispers of devils, than read the bishop’s books.” bid. 

In speaking of the growth of the Church in New Haven, Dr. Fuller says that 
there are now “siz Episcopal Churches.” Instead of six there are eight, each 
with its Rector, and, including St. James’, Fair Haven, a vigorous parish, there 
are nine. 

We know that among many of the descendants of the old Puritans, there is a 
change of feeling toward the Church; but there is quite enough of the old virus 
still left. 


CATALOGUE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF Mississippi, at Oxford. 1857-8. 
There are in this University, in all its departments, 178 students. 

Tue Turrty-FourrH AnnuaL Report of the American Sunday School Union. 
Philadelphia. 1858. 

Ninto Anncat Report of the New England Female Medical College. Boston. 
1858. 

SraTEMENTS AND Documents concerning the recent action of the Board of Man- 
agers of the American Bible Society. By the late Committee on Versions. 
New York. 1858. 8vo. pp. 112. 

Lerrers to the Members of the American Tract Society, by the Boston Secretary. 
Boston. 1858. 8vo. pp. 112. 

Tue SprritvaL CHARACTER OF THE LiturGy of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Fourth Edition. By the Rev. F. H. Cumine, D. D., Rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, Grand Rapids. Mich. 1858. 

This is one of the most useful expositions in defense of our noble Liturgy that 
we have ever seen. We wish it could be distributed all over the country. 
VOL. XI.—WNO. III. 
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Jones, Silas R. 
Jacobs, W. T. M. 
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Lightbourne, 


Loring, Henry Holmes, 
Margot, David, 
Messenger, H. H. 
Ralston, Thomas M. 
Randolph, A. M. 
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Smeathman, Henry, 
Smith, H. R. 

Smith, James Franklin, 
Tetlow, John ee, A. 
Wainwright Jonathan A. Potter, H. 
Willes, Daniel Ellis, 
Williams, James Henry, Potter, H. 
Williams, Walter W. 
Wise, Henry A., Jr., 
Wilkinson, John, 


Rev. 
“ce 


“ 
‘ 
“ 
“ 
““ 
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Name. 
Abbott, C. S. 


Fulton, William, 
Jones, Joseph R. 
Kershaw, Henry J. 
Mason, R. Richard, 
Martin, Thomas M. 
Marsh, Henry, 


ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS., 

Bishop. Time. Place. 
Upfold, July 18, St. Peter’s, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Potter, H. June 27, Trinity, New York City. 
Meade, July 2, Chapel Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
Kip, July 4, Trinity, San Francisco, Cal. 
Meade, July 2, ©hapel Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
Meade, July 2, Chapel Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
Meade, July 2, Chapel 'Theo, Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
Mellvaine, June 27, Rosse Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Burgess July 14, Christ, Gardner, Maine. 


Potter, it. 
Potter, H. 
Meade, 
Meade, 


Fred. J. F. Potter, H. 


Potter, H. 
Otey, 
McIlvaine, 
Smith, 
Meade, 
Meade, 
Kip, 


uee, A. 
Cobbs, 
Potter, H. 
Meade, 


Meade, 
Upfold, 


Bishop. 


June 27, Trinity, New York City. 

June 27, Trinity, New York City. 

July 2, Chapel Theo, Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
July 2, Chapel Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
June 27, Trinity, New York City. 

June 27, Trinity, New York City. 

July 18, Calvary, Memphis, Tenn. 

June 27, Rosse Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Aug. 8, Ascension, Frankfort, Ky. 

July 2, Chapel Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
July 2, Chapel Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
May 23, Grace, Sacramento, Cal. 

June 23, Christ, Germantown, Penn. 

July 11, St. Peter’s, Lowndes County, Ala. 
June 16, Church of Redeemer, Phila., Pa. 
June 27, Trinity, New York City. 

June 27, Trinity, New York City. 

June 27, Trinity, New York City. 

July 2, Chapel Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
July 2, Chapel Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
July 11, Christ, Rye, N. Y 


PRIESTS. 
Time. Place. 


McIlvaine, June 27, Rosse Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Davidson, W.Fayette, Lee, A. 


Mell vaine, 
Johns, 
Johns, 
Johns, 
Lee, A- 
Eastburn, 


June 16, Church of Redeemer, Phila., Pa. 
June 27, Rosse Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
June 20, Kingston Parish, Matthews Co., Va. 
July 2, Chapel Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
July 2, Chapel Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
July 16, St. Peter’s, Lewes, Del. 

July 29, St. Stephen’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 
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Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Rev. Meacham, ThomasG. DeLancey, July 9, St. Peter’s, Dansville, W. N. Y. 
* Peabody, "A.B. Kemper, July 17, udson, Wisconsin. 
** Robinson, Joseph B. Williams, Sept. 15, St. Luke’s, § South Glastenbury, Conn. 
“* Scarborough, John, Potter, H. Aug. 4, St. Paul’s, Troy, N. Y. 
* Spaulding, John F, Burgess July 14, Christ, Gardner, Maine. 
‘6 Spor, Alpheus, Potter, i. June 27, Trinity, New York City. 
** Suter, Henderson, Johns, July 2, Cc oe e] Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va, 
“© Welton, X. A. Lee, i. W. Aug. 29, St. Paul’s, Des Moines, Iowa. 
“ Williams, John R.’ Williams, July 10, St. Michael's, Litchfield, Conn. 
CONSECRATIONS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Christ, Green, — —, Church Hill, Mississippi. 
Christ, Williams, July 29, Stratford, Conn, 
Church of our Saviour, Bowman, Aug. 29, Jenkintow n, Penn. 
Church of the Redeemer, Whittingham, _— 2, Baltimore County, Md. 
St. George, Davis, May 29, Kaolin, South Carolina. 
St. James’ Chapel, Ww hittingham, July 29, Hartford County, Md. 
St. James, Bowman, Sept. 8, Bristol, Penn. 
St. John’s, Upfold, July 29, LaFayette, Indiana. 
St. Mary’s, Polk, April 25, Tunica, Louisiana. 
St. Peter’s, Lee, ’A. July 15, Lewes, Delaware. 
St. Peter’s, Potter, H. July 23, Ellenburgh, N. Y. 
St. Thomas, WwW hittingham, Aug. 25, Homestead, Md. 
Trinity, Whitehouse, June il, Rock Island, Illinois. 
< Meade, Juue 13, Wytheville, Virginia. 
‘ Kip, June 20, Stockton, California. 
OBITUARY. 


Drep, at Hogansburg, Franklin Co., N. Y., August 28th, the Rev. Exrazar Wrt- 
LIAMS, at about the age of 72 years. * He died after a protracted illness, the dropsy 
intervening, and his last words were, ‘ Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy on me and 
receive my spirit.” He was buried with Masonic honors, and in his priestly robes, 
the Rev. Mr. Treadway of Malone, officiating, and preaching a Funeral Sermon. 
The history of Mr. Williams is invested with peculiar interest from the late at- 
tempts to identify him with the “Lost Dauphin” or the son of Louis XVI. and 
the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, and so to prove him legitimate heir to the 
throne of France. It is enough to say, that multitudes who have studied the evi- 
dence, believe the proof to be unanswerable. For ourselves we give the leading 
facts of his life about which there can be no dispute. In 1800, we find him the 
the reputed son of Thomas Williams, then residing at Caughnawaga in Canada, 
who was a descendant of the famous Rev. John Williams, whose sufferings at 
Deerfield, Mass., in the early Indian wars are famous in history. Thomas Wil- 
liams, had married an Indian woman, by whom he had a numerous offspring. In 
1800, Eleazar Williams was sent to Longmeadow, Mass., to be educated as a 
Congregational Missionary, where, supported by charity, he remained till 1805. 
From 1809 to 1812, he was under the tuition of the Rev. Enoch Hale of West 
Hampton, Mass. During the last War with Great Britain, he was employed by 
our Government as Superintendent-General of the Northern Indian Department, 
and was extremely useful on our northern frontiers. He was wounded at the 
battle of Plattsburgh, and left the employ of Government in 1814. During 
the War he had been brought into contact with the Church, and under the in- 
structions of Bishop Hobart received his first Communion in St. John’s Church, 
New York City, May 21, 1815. He now labored as a lay-missionary among the 
Oneida Indians and other tribes with great success, and was. active in important 
public efforts in behalf of the Indians. In 1823, March 3d; he was married to 
Miss Magdeline Jourdan at Green Bay, Wisconsin, of French and Indian descent, 
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and by whom he had a son. In the spring of 1826, he was ordained Deacon by 
Bishop Hobart, at Oneida, New York, when he returned to Green bay. In August, 
1828, he was appointed missionary to the Indians at Duck Creek, in Wisconsin, 
and was sustained by a Society in Philadelphia ; he was also employed to intercede 
with the national government in behalf of the ‘Six Nations,” or Indian tribes. 
After various reverses he left Green Bay and went to St. Regis, New York, in 
1834, where he established an Indian School. Having been engaged fruitlessly 
for many years in recovering money due him on his wife’s estate at Green Bay, 
and also from the Oneidas, in 1850 he returned again:from Green Bay to St. 
Regis, where as a missionary to a small remnant of the Indian tribes, he 
resided until his death, at a little settlement called Hogansburgh, on the 
St. Regis River, near its entrance into the St. Lawrence. He died in poverty, 
but did not suffer for want of attention. The efforts made of late years 
to prove his noble ancestry, doubtless alienated the Indians from him, and 
made him an unhappy recluse. Such of our readers as would see the evidence to 
prove that he was Louis XVII, are referred to ‘Tue Lost Prince,” by the 
Rev. John H. Hanson, and published by Putnam, N. Y., in 1854. 


Died, at Vicksburg, Miss., June 22d, Mr. D. Titton BiceLow, aged 88 years. 
Mr. Bigelow was on board the unfortunate steamer Pennsylvania at the time of 
the terrible explosion, and, although his room-mate was killed outright, he sur- 
vived many days in great suffering. His pastor, in a Funeral Sermon, sums up 
his character in these few words, and they were well-deserved, ‘‘ He was a good 
son, a tender father, a kind brother, a firm friend, a tried and capable man of af- 
fairs, a loyal citizen, a devout Churchman, a true Christian, a true man. And in 
saying this, I have not said all.” 


Died, at Norwich, Conn., April 16th, the Rev. Zesepian Hypr MAansFie.p, 
Rector of Grace Church, Yantic, aged 47 years. Mr. Mansfield was born in the 
house and room in which he died, Norwich Town, Dec. 19th, 1811. He was of 
Congregational parentage, but when about fifteen years of age purchased a Prayer 
Book, and from its study became a Churchman, and was confirmed on 29th 
July, 1830, in Christ Church, Norwich. Having resolved to study for the Ministry, 
and having prepared himself by a course of study under the Rev. Seth B. Pad- 
dock, and at Bacon Academy, Colchester, he entered Washington College (now 
Trinity) in the Fall of 1832. He studied Theology a little while at the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, but chiefly at Middletown, under Dr. Jarvis, 
and was ordained Deacon, in Christ Church, Hartford, June 12th, 1838, by Bishop 
Brownell, and Priest, March 18th, 1840, by the same Prelate, in the same Church. 
His first charge was St. John’s, Warehouse Point, where he remained till March 
Ist, 1841. He then preached and taught in the neighborhood of Hartford and 
in Pittsfield, Mass., for about a year; when he returned in ill-health to his father’s 
home in Norwich. Recovering his health, he opened a School in Wilmington, 
Del., about Sept. 1st, 1842, where he remained, occasionally preaching, for about 
ten years. Afterwards he taught in Georgetown, D. C., for nine months. His 
health was feeble and he returned home, took a few pupils into his house, and 
became Rector of Grace Church, Yantic, on July 1st, 1854, where he proved a 
very useful and acceptable Pastor. Last mid-winter he began to fail, and as death 
became almost certain, he devised all his little property, (between eight and ten 
thousand dollars, probably,) to the feeble Parish of which he was Rector, reserv- 
ing, however, the income thereof to his aged parents during their lives. 

He was an humble and earnest Christian, patient and peace-loving, faithful and 
conscientious. His health was never of the best, and his infirmities often marred 
his labors, He made many friends, but, we believe, never an enemy. 

Having served his Master faithfully, his last days were cheerful and full of 
peace, and when the summons came he calmly fell asleep in Jesus, 


Died, at Lima, Indiana, August 2d, the Rev. ALpert Bincuam, B. D., aged 33 
years; a graduate of Nashotah, and a faithful missionary in Christ, 
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CONSECRATION OF BISHOP BOWMAN, 


On Wednesday, Aug. 25th, the Rev. Samuxt Bowman, D. D., of Lancaster, 
Penn., was consecrated Assistant Bishop of Pennsylvania, in Christ Church, Phil- 
adelphia. There were present the Rt. Rev. Bishop Kemper, of Wisconsin, Pre- 
siding Bishop on this occasion; the Rt. Rev. Bishop Dr Lancey, D. D., D. C. L., of 
Western New York; the Rt. Rev. Bishop Ler, D. D., of Delaware; the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Wittrams, D. D., of Connecticut; and the Rt. Rev. Bishop Porter, D. D., 
of New York, with a large number of the Clergy, and a crowded congregation. 

The Rev. Dr. Bowman, Bishop elect, clothed in his rochet, sat without the 
Chancel rail, supported by the Rev. Drs. Ducachet and Hare. 

Morning Prayer was said as far as the Creed, by the Rev. Mr. Buchanan, the 
Rev. Mr. Bean reading the Lessons; and was concluded by the Rev. Mr. Miller. 
After singing the last four verses of the 99th Selection, the Ante Communion was 
said by Bishop Lee, Bishop Williams reading the Epistle, and Bishop De Lancey 
the Gospel. The sermon was preached by Bishop De Lancey from Isaiah, 45th 
chapter and 23d verse. 

The Bishop elect was then presented to the presiding Bishop by Bishops Lee 
and Potter of N Y. The usual testimonials were then read; that from the 
Clergy and delegates of the Diocese, by the Rev. Dr. Wilmer; those from a ma- 
jority of the Standing Committees by the Rev. Mr. Stem; and the consent of 
the different Bishops by the Rev. Dr. Muhlenburg of N. Y. Dr. Bowman then 
made the required promise of conformity to the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church, after which, the Litany was said by Bishop Williams. The usual ques- 
tions to the Bishop elect having been put by the presiding Bishop and answered, 
the former was then vested in the rest of the Episcopal habit by the Rev. Drs. 
Ducachet and Hare; after which, kneeling at the altar-rails, the Veni Creator 
Spiritus was said by the presiding Bishop, the other Bishops, the Clergy, and the 
congregation responding. The power and authority to exercise the Office of a 
Bishop in the Church of Christ was then solemnly conferred upon him, all the 
Bishops present uniting in the imposition of hands. The Offertory sentence was 
then read by Bishop Lee, who also proceeded with the Communion Service as 
far as the Prayer of Consecration, which was said by Bishop Kemper. Part of the 
93d Hymn was then sung,{after which the Bishops and Clergy present, and a large 
number of the faithful among the laity, partook of the Sacrament of Christ’s Body 
and Blood. The Post-Communion was said by Bishop Kemper, during which all 
united in singing the Gloria in Exrcelsis The concluding Collect was then said by 
the same Bishop, who dismissed the congregation with the Benediction. 


JOURNALS OF DIOCESAN CONVENTIONS AND CHURCH GROWTH. 


Through the kindness of the Secretaries we have received Journals of all the 
late Conventions of the Dioceses in the United States, and are securing at no in- 
considerable labor a tabular synopsis which will be of value to our readers. An 
examination of these Journals affords the most satisfactory evidence, not only of 
the decided, but the rapid growth of the Church throughout the whole country. 
Of this growth, there are two or three distinct features. It is, to a large extent, 
among the poor, and among what are called the middle classes; who in England 
during the last half century have fallen, through the dignified supineness of the 
Church, into the ranks of Dissent. Among us, this class are learning that the 
Church is meant emphatically for them; and none can witness the fervor and 
yet the chastened and subdued tone of their devotions, and their zeal for the 
Church’s welfare, without feeling that in this field of labor we may have under- 
estimated the Church’s adaptedness for effective service. What the Church wants 
—and all that she wants—is, not tinkering, nor mutilating, nor airy castle-build- 
ing ; but working. 

Another feature of this Church growth in our day, is, its deep spirituality, and 
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its practical power over the heart and life. This rapid growth does not spring 
from a merely aesthetic love of the Beautiful, in the Order and Worship of the 
Church. There is such a love of the Beautiful rapidly developing itself in our 
country ; and Puritanism and Wesleyanism are both yielding to it, in principle 
and in practice, and at the expense of consistency. While the Church is adapted 
to meet the wants of these nobler instincts and finer susceptibilities of our nature, 
yet her present growth is mainly the result, under God, of faithful Catechetical in- 
struction; of systematic preaching of the Gospel in its simplicity and power; of 
God’s blessing on the ministrations of His own Sacraments; of increasing fidelity 
in offering up to Him the daily Sacrifice of private, family, and public, prayer and 
praise. Such a system—and it is the true Church system—in the long run, will 
tell, and it is most assuredly telling, and telling effectually, on the age and the 
times. Men see it, and begin to appreciate it. It requires faith. It bids us 
wait, and trust; the very hardest thing of all to do. But it will tell in the end; 
for it is Gop’s way, and His only way to regenerate and save the world. There is 
nothing else like it. The Church is learning to do this very work, and in this 
very way, more and more. And we are beginning to see the fruits of it. 

There is scarcely one of these Journals which does not exhibit some new move- 
ment indicating power and true progress. In the Southern Dioceses, the New SoutH- 
ERN University is attracting universal attention and strong sympathy. In South 
Carolina, a new Theological Seminary is inaugurated, cautiously but harmoniously. 
In this Diocese, also, we find a growing interest taken in the spiritual welfare of the 
slave population which we confess surprises, as it certainly delights us. There are 
already 2,715 colored communicants in that Diocese to 2,837 whites; of the same 
class, the Bishop confirmed during the last year 550, to 257 whites. Several of 
the parochial Reports show great fidelity in this important field of labor. In 
Georgia, also, increasing attention is paid to the slave population. In New- 
Jersey, the work of Christian Education, distinctively as such, is beginning to at- 
tract attention. Maryland is moving for smaller and more practically working 
Dioceses. Pennsylvania, has chosen a new Bishop, having overworked and almost 
thoroughly exhausted her chief Pastor by an imposition of duty which no one 
human power can sustain. Minnesota, with its new Mission at Faribault, is 
full of young life and energy. Wisconsin, is distancing nearly all the Western 
Dioceses in strength. Iowa is growing rapidly ; and her Bishop is wisely consulting 
for the best methods of progress; and in answer to his appeal, one of our Arti- 
cles in this Number has been written. In Kentucky, a systematic itinerancy 
has been commenced which shows what an engine of power it is capable of being 
made, if fairly worked. A bright day is dawning upon this important diocese. 
‘Texas suffers under another, and a third Nolo episcopari. And in nearly every 
one of our dioceses, old and young, the number of confirmations during the year 
-has been in advance of any thing known in our past history. In Connecticut, 
New York, Rhode Island, and Western New York, this increase has been very 
decided. 

A spirit of unity and of brotherly love is also most evidently strengthening in our 
spiritual household, both among the Clergy and the laity. There is less of party 
bitterness, and denunciation, and more charity and mutual confidence. Our gen- 
eral Institutions, our Missionary Board, and our Sunday School Union, are rally- 
ing with new zeal and efficiency, and are gaining steadily in the confidence of 
Churchmen. Everywhere we are called upon to thank Gop, and take courage. 

If in the bright picture which we have drawn, it be said that there are, here and 
there, darker shades, we will not dwell upon them. These will pass away under the 
effulgence of that light and love which the Sun of Righteousness will cast upon 
the Church, if we are true to our duty. More faith; more prayer; more 
labor; more charity; more humility; more patience; more of the girdle of 
truth, and of the breastplate of righteousness,—and a day will dawn upon the 
Church such as there has not been since the fall of man. 
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THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE LAID. 


The following despatch records the greatest scientific triumph of the age: 
Trrity Bay, August 5, 1858. 


To the Associated Press of New York: 

The Atlantic Telegraph fleet sailed from Queenstown on Saturday July 17th. 

They met mid-ocean on Wednesday, the 28th, and made the splice at 1 P. M., on 
Thursday, the 29th. 

They then separated, the Agamemnon and Valorous bound to Valentia, Ireland, 
and the Niagara and Gorgon for this place, where they arrived yesterday. 

This morning the end of the cable will be landed, 

It is sixteen hundred and ninety-eight nautical miles or nineteen hundred and 
fifty statute miles from the Telegraph House at the head of Valentia Harbor to 
the Telegraph House, Bay of Bulls and Trinity Bay. 

For more than two thirds the distance, the water is over two miles in depth. 

The cable has been paid out from the Agamemnon at about the same speed as 
from the Niagara. The electrical signals sent and received through the whole cable 
are perfect. 

The machinery for paying out the cable, worked in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, and was not stopped for a single moment from the time the splice was made 
until we arrived here. 

Capt. Hudson, Messrs. Everett and Woodhouse, the engineers, the electricians 
and officers of the ships, and in fact every man on board the telegraph fleet, has 
exerted himself to the utmost to make the expedition successful. 

By the blessing of Divine Providence it has succeeded. 

After the end of the cable is landed, and connected with the land line of tele- 
graph, and the Niagara has discharged some cargo belonging to the Telegraph 
Company, she will go to St. Johns for coals, and then proceed at once to New 


York. 
Cyrus W. Fievp, 


The first Message over the Cable was from the British to the American Directors, 
as follows : 

Europe and America are united by Telegraph. 

Glory to God in the highest ; on earth peace, and good will towards men. 

Next, follows the Queens Message. 

To the Honorable the President of the United States : 

Her Majesty desires to congratulate the President upon the successful comple- 
tion of this great international work, in which the Queen has taken the deepest 
interest. 

The Queen is convinced that the President will join with her in fervent- 
ly hoping that the electric cable which now connects Great Britain with the Uni- 
ted States, will prove an additional link between the nations, whose friendship is 
founded upon their common interest and reciprocal esteem. 

The Queen has much pleasure in thus communicating with the President, and 
renewing to him her wishes for the prosperity of the United States. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 


Wasuineton City, Aug. 16, 1858. 
To Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain : 

The President cordially reciprocates the congratulations of her Majesty the 
Queen, on the success of the great international enterprise accomplished by the 
science, skill and indomitable energy of the two countries, 

It is a triumph more glorious, because far more useful to mankind, than was 
ever won by conqueror on the field of battle. 
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May the Atlantic Telegraph, under the blessing of Heaven, prove to be a bond 
of perpetual peace and friendship between the kindred nations, and an instrument 
destined by divine Providence to diffuse religion, civilization, liberty and law 
throughout the world. 

In this view, will not all nations of Christendom spontaneously unite in the de- 
claration that it shall be forever neutral, and that its communications shall be held 
sacred in passing to their places of destination, even in the midst of hostilities? 

(Signed) James BucHANAN. 


CELEBRATION IN TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


Sept. lst having been appointed for a suitable commemoration of this event 
by the civil authorities of New York City, full Morning Prayer, with a grand Ze 
Deum, was celebrated in Trinity Church, at 10 o’clock. An eloquent and appro- 
priate Address was delivered by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Doane of New Jersey. About 
140 of the Clergy in their surplices, numerous civic delegations, representatives of 
foreign powers, and a vast concourse, of people were present. The wonderful 
adaptedness of our glorious old Liturgy, in its majesty and power, was never more 
strikingly illustrated than on this sublime occasion. The marked baldness of an 
extempore service, and the effete jargon of the Romish mass in a dead language, 
suffer inconceivably in the comparison, Whether it be the death of an infant 
or the joining of two continents, the Church has a language to express all the 
wants and feelings of our nature as nothing else can. 

As Christians, we cannot doubt that this last great achievement in science, which 
is to effect so vitally the social conditions and relations of the world is full of mean- 
ing, and full of promise. The prophecies of Daniel pointing to “ the time of the 
end,” seems to be in process of fulfillment. ‘‘ Many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased.” The Anglo-Saxon race, too, the English nation 
and our own, seem destined in the Providence of Gop to play an important part 
in these great acts of the world’s, and more especially of the Church’s history. 
For it is not for the petty aims and ends of brokers and stock jobbers 
that Gop has reserved in His own hands, these great results until these 
our own times. Neither is it to the purposes and machinations of Popery 
that these new powers are to be made subservient. For Rome hates, and 
cannot bear the light ; and steadily disparages and contemns Modern Science. 
Whatever of conflict and of falling away there may be before the Church, yet Gop 
is evidently preparing the way for the conquest of the world to His own dear Son ; 
and, it may be, at no distant day. The devout recognition of God in this enter- 
prise is a most grateful feature, in it. In Mr. Field’s Diary of the expedition, the 
last day’s record thus reads: 

Tuurspay, Aug. 5.—At 5.15 A. M. the Telegraph Cable was landed. At 6 A. 
M. the shore end of the cable was carried into the Telegraph House, and a strong 
current of electricity received through the whole cable from the other side of the 
Atlantic. Captain Hudson then read prayers and made some remarks. 

And Capt. Hudson, of the Niagara, who is a Communicant of the Church, thus 
telegraphs to his family in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Trinity Bay, Aug. 5, 1858. 

God has been with us. The Telegraph Cable is laid without accident, and to 
Him be all the glory. We are all well. Yours affectionately. 

Wa. L. Hupson. 


And the same noble man, on being welcomed home by a public reception thus 
spoke : 

Mr. Mayor: If I was nota sailor, I should stay back and not open my mouth 
to reply. But Iam surprised at what I see before me ; for I have done nothing to 
deserve this—it isentirely undeserved. I have done nothing more than my duty 
—nothing that calls’ for anything of this kind. We have been engaged in a work 
that will make a sensation over the whole world. It ushers in a new era in the 
commercial community. Through its means we shall be able to carry the gospel 
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to all parts of the earth. We have been simple instruments in Higher Hands to 
bring about the accomplishment of this enterprise. There is one higher than us, 
and to Him should be given all the praise. I hardly know how to speak. But 
you would not expect much from a sailor, and therefore you will not be dis- 
appointed. 


REV. MR. HILL AND THE GREEK MISSION. 


A persistent attempt is now being made to break down this old, long-established, 
and, as we believe, most useful Mission. An attack was made in a “ Central 
Presbyterian” Newspaper, accusing Mr. Hill of countenancing the corrupt 
doctrines and practices of the Greek Church. The clear and bold statement of 
the Rev. Dr. Tyng and others, at a late meeting of the Missionary Board, 
silenced these clamors for the time; but they are revived again; and, this time, 
it seems, by the Rev. Mr. King, the Presbyterian Missionary of the American 
Board, whose own failure in that field has been so signal and so mortifying. 


ANOTHER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


At the late Convention of the Diocese of South Carolina, measures were taken 
to establish a new Theological Seminary, and a Board of Trustees was appointed. 
The Board met in Camden, June 25. There were present, the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Davis, Rev. J. J. Roberts, Rev. C. P. Gadsden, and Rev. P. J. Shand, of the 
Clergy, and Col. J. B. Kershaw and Henry D. Lesesne, Esq., of the Laity. The 
meeting was opened with prayer by the Bishop, who also stated the object for 
which it had been called. Col. Kershaw was elected Secretary, and Mr. Lesesne 
Treasurer of the Board. The following resolutions were proposed and adopt- 
ed, viz: 

Resolved, That the name and title of the institution be “ The Theological Semi- 
nary ‘of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of South Carolina,” and 
that it be located for the present in the town of Camden. 

Resolved, That this Seminary go into operation on the first Monday in October 
next, or as soon thereafter as may be practicable. 

Resolved, That the Rt. Rev. the Bishop be requested to prepare a pastoral let- 
ter, setting forth the object and importance of the Seminary, and soliciting the 
prayers and offerings of the Diocese in its behalf. 

Resolved, That four Professorships be established—one on Church Polity and 
Pastoral Theology, to be filled by the Bishop; one on Systematic Divinity and 
Pulpit Eloquence ; one on Ecclesiastical History and the Evidences of Christ- 
ianity ; and one on Hebrew and Greek Literature and Biblical Learning. 

For the second of the above-named Professorships, the Bishop nominated Rev. 
Edward Reed; for the third, the Rev. Paul Trapier ; and for the fourth, the Rev. 
Thomas F, Davis, Jr. All which nominations were confirmed by the Trustees. 

The Rev. P. J. Shand was elected President pro tem. of the Board. 

It was further 

Resolved, That the Secretary take the necessary steps to procure from the next 
Legislature an act of incorporation for the Seminary. 

Likewise, That a committee of two be appointed to prepare a suitable constitu- 
tion and by-laws for the Seminary, to be submitted to a subsequent meeting of 
the Board, and prior to their being reported to the next Diocesan Convention. 

Under the last named resolution, the Bishop appointed Rev. C. P. Gadsden and 
Henry D. Lesesne, Esq. 

After joining in the Gloria in Excelsis, the meeting was adjourned with prayers 
by the Bishop. 

It is, beyond a question, to be the settled policy of the Church, that every Dio- 
cese, of any considerable size, is to have its own Theological School for the train- 
ing of its own Candidates for Orders. 
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DIOCESE OF ARKANSAS. 


On account of the death of the late Bishop Freeman, and to fill the vacancy, 
the Presiding Bishop has requested the Rt. Rev. Bisnorp Orry, of Tennessee, to 
perform Episcopal duty in Arkansas, until the next Meeting of the General 
Convention. 


NEW MISsION AT FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. 


That veteran and indefatigable Missionary, the Rev. J. L. Breck, has com- 
menced anew Mission School for the whites as well as the red-race, at Faribault, 
far in the interior of Minnesota. The location is said to be beautiful, and one sure 
to be in the midst of a large white population at no distant day. The Rev. D. P. 
Sanford, formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y., is associated with him. Four divinity 
students are already under their care, and more are expected. 


“rae BEECHER FAMILY.” 


We have certainly done our part to render this ‘“‘ family” famous. Miss Catha- 
rine, and her ‘‘ Common Sense as applied to Religion ;” the Rev. Edward, and his 
“Conflict of Ages;” the Rev. Henry Ward, and his ‘“‘ Life Thoughts ;” we have 
already paid our respects to. But it seems there is yet another candidate for pub- 
lic attention. The Boston Congregational Recorder says, that the Rev. Cuar.es 
Beecuer not only believes in the ‘‘ East Indian notion of preéxistence,” but also 
“‘that Christ when on earth was in a state of probation” “ that belief in a Cal- 
vinistic creed should not be a qualification for admission to the Christian 
Church ;” that “‘ Christ may redeem all men in the next world, if not in this,” 
and “ that God may pardon there as well as here.” Notwithstanding this, he was 
duly installed lately as pastor of the Georgetown Congregational ‘ Church.” 


IMMORALITIES OF SPIRITUALISM. 


In the Church Review, Vol. VIII, No. II, we endeavored to show that Spiritu- 
alism, so far as it is not explained on natural principles, is evidently the work of 
the devil. The fruits of this wild and wicked delusion are worthy of their author. 
A writer, whom we believe responsible, says that he has been shown a list of forty 
trance speaking mediums, of both sexes, which will soon be made public, who have 
either separated from their husbands and wives, or are living in extreme unhappi- 
ness. The list includes most of the prominent speaking mediums of the country. 
Some women have abandoned their husbands for other “ affinities.” One who has 
figured in the recent Free Love Conventions is set down as having abandoned two 
husbands, both of whom are living—and one woman traded husbands with a 
sister spiritualist. The male mediums are represented as of the same sort. 


ADMONITION AND PROHIBITION. 


The Bishop of New Jersey has issued the following. He could do no less. 
To the Rev. Richard A. Carden, Presbyter of the Diocese of Pennsylvania: 

In the Banner of the Cross of the 26th August, 1858, published in the city of 
Philadelphia, where you are a resident, are the words following :— 

“ Recently,” to wit, on Sunday, 25th July,—‘ the Rev. Mr. Carden, on a visit 
to Cape May,” in the diocese of New Jersey, ‘‘ preached there, and administered 
the Holy Communion; calling on the resident Methodist minister to assist him in 
the administration of the elements. There were other clergymen of the Church 
there; one or more of whom refused to participate in so irregular a service.” 

I have been duly certified that the allegation thus made is true. I have waited 
till this time for your explanation or apology. I have received neither. 

I, therefore, deem it my duty, under the sixth canon of the General Convention 
of 1850, to admonish you for such act of misbehavior, in violation of that pro- 
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vision of the Ordinal under which you became a Deacon and a Priest: ‘‘ No man 
shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon in this 
Church, or suffered to execute any of the said functions, except he be called, tried, 
examined, and admitted thereunto according to the form hereafter following, or 
hath had Episcopal consecration or ordination.” And I, moreover, forbid you to 
officiate in the diocese of New Jersey. 


Given at Riverside, this 4th day of September, A. D., 1858. 
G. W. Doane, 


Bishop of New Jersey. 
Witness: W. Croswell Doane, Chaplain. 


REV. MR. LAMPSON, REV. MR. SEELEY, AND THE CHAPEL AT PARIS. 


The sectarian press, and especially the Methodist Newspapers, which, for some 
reason, are growing more and more bitter and maglignant towards the Church, 
are circulating a story about the American Chapel at Paris, in which they are try- 
ing to involve the character of three of our American Bishops. They give wings 
to the slander; will they recall it when it is fastened upon them? We shall see. 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


CONVOCATION IN THE PROVINCE OF YORK. 


The Archbishop of York has at length determined to allow the meeting of Con- 
vocation for the northern province. This important announcement was made by 
Mr. Henry Hoare, chairman of the Convocation Society, in an address delivered 
by him at Llandudno, in Wales, at a meeting in support of his plan of lay codper- 
ation in rural deaneries. Mr. Hoare said: ‘The Archbishop of that province has 
said that if there be a general desire on the part of the clergy to exercise their 
deliberative functions, his Grace’s legal advisers now saying that there is no con- 
stitutional impediment to their meeting, he is willing that his Convocation should 
meet as in the south. Meanwhile, their arrangements for united action, inde- 
pendent of Convocation, are left by his Grace to the laity, and it is therefore pro- 
posed to proceed in the manner adopted in the southern province, especially as his 
Grace and the Prelates have intimated a desire to follow the rubrics of Canter- 
bury, and not to run the hazard of a collision.” 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


REVISION OF THE EnGiisn Cacrcn Litvrcy.—Earl Stanhope, on the 28th of 
June, moved an address to the Crown, praying her Majesty to take into consider- 
ation the proclamation issued in the first year of her reign, commanding the use 
of special forms of prayer and service on the 5th of November, the 50th of Janu- 
ary, the 29th of May, and the 20th of June, and requesting her to order, if so it 
should seem fit, that the aforesaid services should be discontinued and expunged 
from the Litany, with the exception of that appointed for the 20th of June, being 
the anniversary of her Majesty’s accession. The Archbishop of Canterbury agreed 
in believing that the Services in question had become obsolete, and might expe- 
diently be removed from the Liturgy. Lord Ebury supported the resolution, as 
did the Bishop of London. The Duke of Marlborough regretted that the sub- 
ject had been brought forward, but admitted that some alteration was desirable 
in the special Services as they stood at present. The Bishop of Bangor opposed 
the resolution. The Bishop of Oxford also showed reasons for retaining the Ser- 
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vices under discussion. The debate was continued by the Bishop of Carlisle, 
Lord Campbell, Lord Dungannon, the Earl of Malmesbury, the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, and Lord Redesdale. Earl Stanhope having briefly replied, the motion 
was agreed to, 


Cuurcn Rates Aporition Bitt.—On the 2d of July, this Bill, which had passed 
through the House of Commons, was thrown out in the House of Lords by the 
overwhelming majority of 151, or 187 to 36. The Earl of Derby was undoubt- 
edly quite right when he said, “ I know there are large masses of Political Dis- 
senters, the leaders in this crusade, who are animated by a spirit of the most 
deadly hostility to the Church, and who, relying on the support of conscientious 
Dissenters and honest but deceived Churchmen, are endeavoring under the pre- 
text of getting rid of an obnoxious impost, to lower and despoil the Church, and 
to compel her to rely on the voluntary principle only.” 

The debate in the House of Lords throws much light upon the real position of 
the Church in England, as well as upon the anomalous relation which dissenters 
sustain toward her. Some adjustment of difficulties is probably called for, and the 
decided strength of the late vote gives to the Church the power to settle the 
matter upon an equitable basis. It ought to be remembered, however, that the 
question does not turn at all upon the abstract question of the voluntary princi- 
ple. Lorp Sr. Leonarps well said; ‘‘ By the law of England, Church-rates were a 
charge upon the land of England —(cheers)—and that law, at this moment, bound 
every man’s property throughout the country. For centuries this had been a 
charge on the property of the country, and their lordships were now asked to go 
back to the voluntary principle, and leave it to every man to pay church- 
rates or not, just as he chose. Everybody admitted that the fabric of the 
Church must be preserved, but to maintain the fabric of the Church money 
must be found, and who was to supply it? For ages the poor of this country had 
been furnished with regular and stated opportunities and facilities for hearing the 
Gospel preached without being called on to pay a single shilling, but now it was 
proposed entirely to alter that beneficent arrangement. * * * Dissenters 
were said to object to Church-rates upon religious grounds, but he could not see 
what religion, in a proper sense, had to do with the matter. Church-rates were a 
charge upon the property which Dissenters had bought subject to that drawback.” 

The brunt of the opposition was borne by the lay Lords, but every Bishop 
voted against the Bill. 


Jew Bitt.—On the 8th of July, the bill for the admission of Jews to the House 
of Commons passed the House of Lords by a large majority. The second reading 
of the bill was carried by 143 to 97; the Episcopal Bench voting as follows :— 
For the bill; the Bishops of London, Worcester, Hereford, Bath and Wells, Car- 
lisle, Manchester and Derry. Against the bill; the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Bishops of Winchester, Exeter, Oxford, Durham, Salisbury, Chichester, 
Bangor, St. Asaph, Llandaff and Cashel. . The Bishop of Lincoln had paired off 
against the bill. On the motion of the Duke of Marlborough, however, a clause has 
been added to the bill, preventing Jews advising the Crown in the distribution of 
ecclesiastical patronage. 

If anything could have been wanting to make the union of “Church and 
State” a nullity, this bill supplies the deficiency. It is henceforth more 
than a nullity; it is a hissing and a by-word. Romanists will laugh, and infidels 
jeer at it. And well they may. For even Bishops of the Church are seen ag such, 
entering into open alliance with them whose hands are red with the blood of 
the Lorp of Glory! And yet, in the old world and the new, men are look- 
ing approvingly on such an act of heaven-daring treachery, who are yet nervously 
afraid of the principles and teachings of the Apostolic Church. 


On the 23d of July, a bill for legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
which had passed the House of Commons, was rejected in the House of Lords by 
a vote of 46 to 22, 
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One of the most important acts of this Parliament is the passing of Lorp Stan- 
LeEY’s Inp1a Bit, which, after numerous alterations, was adopted near the close of 
the session. The main principle of the bill is the transfer of the government of 
India from the Company to the Crown, the administration of Indian affairs by a 
responsible Minister, with a proviso that the Minister shall be assisted by a 
council, These are great changes in the administration of the government of 
India; whether they will meet the magnitude and pressure of the emergency, re- 
mains to be seen. The responsibility and peril of taking the reins of power over 
two hundred millions of these people will sooner or later be realized; the honor 
and glory of the achievement are for the present sufficiently dazzling. 

The new Council of India is as follows : 

Bengal Civil Service, Mr. Prinsep and Mr. Mangles; Madras Civil Service, Sir 
H. Montgomery ; Bombay Civil Service, Mr. Willoughby; Bengal Army, Sir P. 
Cautley ; Madras Army, General Sir R. Vivian; Bombay Army, Captain Eastwick; 
The Punjaub, Sir J. Lawrence; The Affghan Frontier and Persia, Sir H. Rawlin- 
son; Native State, Sir F. Currie; Law, Sir J. Hogg and Mr. Macnaghton; Ship- 
ping Interest, Capt. Shepherd; Finance, Mr. Mills; Indian Commerce, Mr. 
Arbuthnot; Public Works, Sir P. Cautley. 

From an interview lately held with Lord Stanley, it seems that Christianity has 
nothing to hope for, under the new Government. 


On the 30th of July, Parliament was prorogued till October 19th. 


SYNODAL MOVEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


We find in the Colonial Church Chronicle for August, an account of a pre- 
liminary Conference at Grahamstown, called to consider the question of a Church 
organization in that young Diocese, over which Bishop Cotterill was placed in 
1856, and who already numbers twenty-six or more Clergy. 

The Bishop, the Clergy, and Laity, assembled in the Grammar School on 
Thursday afternoon, April 15th, and the Conference lasted till Wednesday, the 
2ist. The Rev. F. Bankes was appointed Secretary. 

After reading the bye-laws which were to govern the meeting, the Bishop 
stated at length his views on the question of Synodal action, and read the 
questions which he had suggested in the programme for discussion on the first day. 
The Archdeacon (Merriman) then gave an outline of what had been done pre- 
viously in the Province with a view to Synodical action. The following are the 
resolutions which were carried :-— 

“That it is desirable at present to organize the Church in this Diocese by means 
of some representation of the Laity. 

That it appears desirable to the Conference that the Bishop be respectfully re- 
quested to call together a Synod of the Clergy and lay representatives of the Dio- 
cese with as little delay as may seem to him convenient. 

That it is desirable that any Diocesan Assembly to be called should not be 
merely provisional, in order to obtain further powers from the Local Legislature, 
but that it should act with such powers as it may lawfully possess. 

That a Committee be appointed to report upon and suggest regulations in 
accordance with Mr. Pote’s proposition, as well as upon the general question of 
representation, and the following gentlemen be requested to act, viz. Messrs, 
Southey, Blaine, Huntley, C. Pote, Dr. Eddie, Rev. J. Barrow, Rev. J. Heavyside, 
with power to add to their number. 

The following is the proposition of the Rev. C. Pote;— 

That each Parish should be entitled to elect one person as the representative of 
such Parish, out of any Parish in the Diocese,—or two or more Parishes situated 
in any city, town, or village, may combine to elect one person to represent the 
several Parishes in each city, town, or village, in which case the person elected to 
represent more than one Parish, shall for each Parish be entitled to a separate vote 
in the deliberation of the Synod, of which he shall have been elected a member. 
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That the reception of the votes of Deacons in the Conference of the 16th, be 
not received as a precedent in any future ecclesiastical proceedings, 

That a Provisional Board of Finance, consisting of Clergy and Laity, in such 
proportion as to the Bishop may seem fit, be appointed for the raising of funds on 
the proceedings of the Board, and that a Committee, consisting of the Rev. the 
Chancellor, the Rev. J. Heavyside, Rev. W. A. Steabler, Messrs. Southey, Ogilvie, 
C. Pote, Franklin, Blaine, Booth, Holland, Huntley, Dr. Eddie, do report as to 
what they consider the duties of the Provisional Board of Finance, and whether 
it should be elected or appointed by the Bishop. 

That the Bishop be respectfully requested to appoint a Commission to report to 
him upon the Educational requirements of the Diocese, with a view to further 
action. 

That a consulting Committee to aid the Bishop in completing the arrangements 
for the establishment of a Diocesan Synod, shall be nominated by the Bishop, and 
be composed of an equal number of Laity and Clergy.” 

The great unanimity which marked the doings of this Conference, and the 
spirit evinced in all the discussions, were in the highest degree gratifying. 


CHINESE IDEAS OF BRITISH MORALITY. 


During the late attempts to frame a new treaty on the part of the American, Brit- 
ish, French, and Russian Governments with China, an opportunity was taken by 
the American Commissioner, the Hon, Mr. Reed, to enlighten the ‘“celestials” as 
to the country which he represents. One who witnessed these interviews thus 
writes; ‘‘ They inquired the distinctions of official costumes in use among us; 
asked many questions relating to the geography and history of our country, 
and inquired particularly as to the principle by which official appointments are 
regulated. They heard with unrestrained admiration that with us the chief magis- 
tracy, and nearly all other civil offices, are at the disposal of the people, and ex- 
pected to be bestowed on those who merit popularity by integrity and abilities; 
that we have classics in three languages more ancient than those of Confucius; 
that while the books of the Jews are the foundation of our religion and ethics, 
those of Greece and Rome are the basis of our belles lettres. Nor did anything 
surprise them more than to learn that we, ‘barbarian’ as we are, actually have 
grades of literary merit, and competitive examinations in some respects answering 
to their own.” The official interview not taking place, these men were disengaged, 
and entered into conversation sans ceremonie. * * Some Christian Almanacs 
which Mr. Martin distributed among the company attracted much attention. 
Wang Yalaonyia, the same who had invited me to his house, turned over the leaves 
until he came to the Ten Commandments, {and ran his eye hastily over them until 
it rested on the tenth, when he exclaimed, ‘‘ Admirable! this is, indeed, equal to 
the teachings of our holy sage, Confucius. If all men would obey this precept, 
how happy the world would be.” Mr. Martin, not forgetting his function as an 
interpreter of the divine law, took this for a text, and recapitulating the whole 
Decalogue, discoursed to an attentive audience of the first minds in the province, 
concerning their relations as the creatures of God and members of the human 
family. 

“ But what nations,” asked Wang, ‘beside your honorable country, profess the 
Christian faith ?” 

“ Russia, France, England, and ——’ 

“No,” interrupted Wang, ‘‘Not England. They can’t profess the Christian 
faith, for if they did they would observe the Tenth Commandment, and not covet 
our cities or lands; and the sixth, too, which they would not violate as they do, 
by vending opium, and diffusing death and misery throughout our provinces.” 


9 


LONDON CHURCHES. 


Messrs. Rivingtons have lately published a ‘‘ Guide to the Church’s Services in 
London and its Suburbs,” from which we take the following Table, comparing the 
Church now with what it was 150 years ago: 
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Number of Churches in which there was one Service daily, in 1714, 19; in 


1858, 16. 
Number of Churches in which there were two Services daily, 1714, 46; in 
1858, 31. 


Number of Churches in which there were more than two Services daily, in 
1714, 10; in 1858, 2. 

Number of Churches in which there was a weekly Celebration of the Holy 
Communion, in 1714, 11; in 1858, 26. 

Number of Churches in which there were Services on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
in 1714, 67; in 1858, 61. 


To this it might be added, as a proof of progress in the last twenty years, that 
in all England, in 1838, the number of Churches in which there were two Services 
daily was (excluding Cathedrals) only three; whereas, now in London and its 
suburbs only, it is thirty-one. 


MASSACRE OF CHRISTIANS AT JEDDAH. 


An event of the last quarter worthy of note is the cold-blooded massacre at 
Jeddah of twenty-one Christians, including the families of the French and Eng- 
lish consuls. Jeddah, Djidda, or Jiddah, the scene of the outbreak, is one of the 
chief ports of Mecca, in Arabia. Its population is about 5,000, but is often much 
increased by the influx of strangers. The inhabitants are nearly all foreigners, or 
settlers from other parts of Arabia. It is one of the holy places of Mohammedans. 
The massacre commenced about sunset on the 15th of June, by some hundreds of 
Hadramites, inhabitants of Southern Arabia. A daughter of the English Consul, 
18 years of age, escaped with a serious wound. The Governor of Hedjaz had ar- 
rived with 800 Turkish troops, and some two or three hundred of the ringleaders of 
the mutiny have been arrested. The cause of this inhuman butchery seems to 
have been a bitter hatred of Christians combined with the bloody intolerance of 
Mohammedanism. The hostile condition of central India, doubtless, had something 
to do in the stirring up the leaders in the attack. 


PSEUDO-CATHOLICITY. 


At St. Matthias Church, Stoke Newington, it has been the practice to have lighted 
candles burning on the altar in the day time at the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. The Bishop of London has forbidden this; and the Rev. 8. W. Mangin, the 
incumbent, extinguished these lighted candles, they having been lighted by the 
Churchwarden. In consequence, not one person communicated! although the'com- 
municants had come to the Church for that express purpose. This a fair specimen of 
this noisy self-boasting Catholicity! Men will disobey their Bishop, and turn their 
backs upon the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of the Lorp Jesus before they 
will give up a private whim and fancy to which they cling with obstinate self-will! 
And, yet, these are the men who boast of their Catholicity ! 

It is significant, that a former incumbent of this same Church, one or two 
curates, and a member of the choir, have previously joined the Roman schism. 
The Union newspaper and its patrons are aiders and abettors in this dastardly 
business. 


. THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTS AGAINST CELIBACY. 


An extraordinary Memorial has been addressed by five hundred and seven Aus- 
trian priests to the author of the Concordat, the Cardinal Prince Archbishop of 
Vienna. In this document, the lower Catholic clergy put forth their grievances 
in language the like of which has not been heard since the days of the Reforma- 
tion. The Memorial begins with a rough onslaught on the absolutistic preroga- 
tives of the Episcopacy, ‘This Concordat,” it says, “has conferred upon the 
Bishops many new privileges and a large increase of power ; but the Priest has to 
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bear the whole odium of the indignation and of the moral resistance which the 
hated Convention has created among the people.” ‘There is no doubt,” the 
document continues in a subsequent paragraph, “but that our religion has 
become the object of universal derision, The Concordat has aroused the wrath 
of the most moderate men with respect to the antiquated, medieval ordinances of 
the Church ; and the indignation against the executors of those ordinances be- 
comes louder and more universal from day to day. This sentiment is the more 
dangerous as it spreads among the main body of the people.” The Memorial com- 
plains of the wretched pay (sometimes less than that of a cab-driver) of the 
lower Clergy, in consequence of which they are driven to the collection of fees 
and taxes which are the source of the most disgraceful and disgusting conflicts 
with the people. Religion is thus made to appear in the light of an insufferable 
burden, and agitators increase the ill-feeling by directing attention, not to 
the penury of the lower Clergy, but to the luxury and abundance in which the 
Bishops are revelling. In the next place, the petitioners lay bare the laziness of 
monkhood, and demand the abolition of these begging orders and the appropria- 
tion of their revenues to the maintenance of the really working Priests. 

A more important demand follows. It is for the abolition of Celibacy, on the 
ground that the impossibility of entering into the married state renders the Priest 
the victim of suspicions, of sneering and contempt, and produces laxity among 
the Clergy, thus rendering them contributors to the moral dissolution which is 
invading even the popular classes. In conclusion, the petitioners demand that 
“such reforms should be introduced as to make the lower Clergy no longer 
appear in the odious light of oppressors of the poorer classes ; and that the 
Priests, by the abolition of the law of Celibacy, should be restored to the com- 
mon ties of family and humanity. If this is not done,” they assert “all our influ- 
ence will entirely disappear; the Catholic religion will be despised, hierarchy be 
totally overthrown, and the state become the football of ceaseless attacks and 
complications.” They express, too, the significant hope that they may not be driven 
to expect their safety from the revolutionary party. 


LYING POLICY OF CERTAIN ROMISH PAPERS. 


It has of late been noticed that the Romish press have been in the habit, every 
now and then, of startling the community with reports of conversions to Roman- 
ism of distinguished persons. Thus there recently appeared in their papers a 
statement to the effect that the Duchess of Athol, in Scotland, and Lord Carew, in 
Ireland, have lately joined the Church of Rome. Also, it is further stated, that 
Rev. Mr. De Romestin has been received into the Roman Catholic Church by Dr. 
Manning. It is enough to reply, that these gentlemen have contradicted these 
slanders over their own names. Perhaps a lie, as long as it is believed, is regarded 
as potent as the truth. 


Roman Sanctity Invapep!—The Tadlet, one of the ablest of Romish journals 
in Europe, declares that a belief in spirit-rapping is widely extended in Italy. It 
says: ‘ The clergy, it is alleged, are not sufficiently awake to the gravity and im- 
portance which this subject derives from the unbridled curiosity of the present 
age—a curiosity which it has been the primary object of modern education to in- 
crease. The establishment of these schools of iniquity has been connived at by 
the Catholic Governments of Italy, and in Sardinia and Lombardy the towns and 
villages swarm with magnetizers.” 








